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THE FATAL INHERITANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



TELLING MY FORTUNE. 




ELL^ Agnes, in my opinion you are quite 
cut out for a governess/' said Aunt Dora 
putting down the letter which announced 
my final engagement for my first situation, and 
speaking in a tone of determined cheerfulness. 
" Merci du compliment, aunt ! '* 
'' I mean a successful, comfortable sort of governess, 
who will go through the world without any romantic 
entanglements, and without fancying herself either a 
victim or a heroine." 

" I hope you are right, I am sure. What makes 
you think so ? " 

" In the first place you are just the right age — not 
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loo young to control your pupils, nor too old to 
sympathise with them." 

" Twenty-one last birthday,"I suggested ; filling up, 
like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, a pause in the 
monologue. 

" Then, you have not the disadvantage of being 
plain or unladylike in appearance, though you are not 
sufficiently handsome to make mammas and elder 
sisters jealous." 

I rose and surveyed myself in an old-fashioned 
mirror over the fireplace, quoting Olivia in " Twelfth 
Night " : — " Item, two grey eyes, with lids to them ; 
item, jtwo lips indifferent red ; one nose, one chin, and 
so forth." 

" Don't be saucy, Agnes. Then, though you have 
no fortune, you never need stay anywhere if you are 
not comfortable. So long as I live this will always be 
your home." Here my aunt's voice suddenly failed 
her, and we both had what women call a " good cry" 
over my cheerful prospects. 

Myrtle Bank always had been my home, so long 
as I could remember. My mother died when I was 
bom, and my father never got over her loss. His 
health suffered, he neglected his profession, and in a 
few years I was left an orphan, with a very slender 
inheritance, which Aunt Dora scrupulously set aside 
for my future use, taking the greatest pleasure in 
providing for my childish needs herself. 

Thenceforth we were seldom parted, except when I 
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went for two years to finish my education in the 
same school which my mother and her sister had 
attended. 

Of course I spent all my holidays with Aunt Dora 
— and I scarcely know which of us looked forward to 
them most eagerly. 

Myrtle Bank was such a pretty, cheerful place ! 

It was the farthest of a cluster of villas standing a 
little way beyond the High Street of one of our 
western watering-places; and its sloping lawn, gay 
with flowers and surrounded by a low thick hedge of 
the shrub after which it was named, commanded a 
view of the sands, with their gay groups of visitors, 
and the blue sea line beyond. 

The tiny drawing-room and parlour were as bright 
as cleanliness and taste could make them. Some 
family portraits smiled on us from the walls, old china 
shone oh the sideboards, and my aunt's birds daily 
performed a merry concert. 

My own little bedroom, with its spotless dimity 
furniture, its roses peeping in at the window, its well- 
stored bookcase and work-table, was the picture of 
comfort 

I stood looking round it on the morning of my 
departure, with my corded trunks seeming strangely 
forlorn and out of place in the middle of the room, 
and silently wondered what my experiences would be 
before I should rest there again. 

It was the first great change which had happened 
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iii my life, and filled me with wondering expectation, 
in spite of my aunt's wise caution not to anticipate 
any marvels. 

She was waiting for me in the parlour with a 
comfortable fire and breakfast, and said as she poured 
out my coffee, — 

"This is wretched weather for August, Agnes; 
really quite cold as well as wet, and not at all en- 
couraging for your journey." 

" It does not make much difference, auntie. I 
should not have been very cheerful if the sun had 
shone ever so brightly." 

" Well, my love, I do not half like your going away, 
either. But as I haven't got a fortune to leave 
you, this seemed too good an opening to reject." 

" Oh, yes, aunt I am sure I ought to go. But 
still I can't bear leaving you." 

" September, October, November — in less than four 
months you will be back, my dear ; for of course they 
must give you a holiday at Christmas. And then how 
much you will have to tell me ! " 

How much, indeed ! Little did either of us dream 
how much ! 

" You will feel quite stifled in this little, nest after 
the glories of Monk House, Agnes. I shall have to 
build another wing for you ! " 

" Do you really expect it is a very fine place, 
aunt ?" 

<' I should think so, my dear. They are an old 
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family, and Miss Archer spoke of them as occupying a 
good position." 

Breakfast was a mere form, and after lingering 
farewells, promises of most regular correspondence, 
and fond anticipations of the Christmas reunion, I 
soon found myself rapidly borne by the train towards 
my new home and my new life. 

It was truly a wretched day. A day of steady, 
soaking, pitiless rain which wrapped all the country 
in an inky mantle, chilled the body and depressed the 
mind. 

Nothing could be seen from the streaming windows 
of the carriage ; and as soon as the lamps were lighted 
I opened my bag, in order to prepare myself for 
arriving at my approaching destination by once more 
reading my old governess's letters. 

She knew that I wished to do something for my- 
self, and her first letter was written in a little flutter of 
good-natured exultation at having heard of a situation 
just calculated to suit me. 

An old pupil of her mother's, who since her 
marriage had principally resided abroad, had at last 
returned to her husband's English seat with two 
young daughters. They had been educated in a 
foreign pension^ and now required some well-con- 
nected and trained girl to join in their English read- 
ing and superintend their musical studies. " Good 
music " was quite indispensable. 

" And that, my dear Agnes," wrote Miss Archer, 
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" is what you are chiefly proficient in. Directly I 
received the letter of inquiry from Mrs. Monkhouse 
I wrote to recommend you ; and she is so pleased 
with our description that if you agree to the terms we 
have proposed, she will engage you without a 
personal interview — ^which indeed her delicate health 
renders difficult, if not impossible." 

Subsequent letters exchanged references, settled 
salary, &a ; and in the last of these my old governess 
said, "I am very glad you are going to Mrs. 
Monkhouse. If she is at all like what she was as a 
girl (and her letters convey the same amiable impres- 
sion) she will make you very happy. She was then 
the gentlest, sweetest-tempered, and kindest-hearted 
being imaginable." 

I devoutly hoped her children might resemble her ; 
for now the time approached I felt some dread of the 
responsibilities I was assuming. 

So great a dread, indeed, that, combined with the 
absolute wretchedness of the unprotected little platform 
on which I alighted, it almost impelled me to go home 
by the next train and abandon the undertaking alto- 
gether. 

I was the only passenger for the sloppy and dismal 
station of Wenbury, and a porter approached to re- 
move my boxes, asking, — 

" Are you for Monk House, ma'am ?" 

*' Yes," I said, rather dolefully. 

<* Their man's been waiting for you some time with 
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the carriage, then," he replied, leading the way into 
the station yard. 

" The carriage " had sounded rather more comfort- 
able, but its appearance did not raise my spirits. It 
was an old-fashioned heavy park-phaeton, without a 
hood, and every inch of it looked saturated with wet 

The driver, an elderly man of whom I could see 
little between a tumed-up coat-collar and a turned-down 
wide-awake, helped to dispose of my luggage at the 
back, handed me a huge gig umbrella with a hole in 
it, and reversed the cushion, saying speculatively, '' I 
don't think the rain's got quite through, Miss — ^if you'll 
make haste and sit down," — and off we started. 

We drove, I suppose, two miles, down lanes which 
then principally suggested water-courses ; and at last, 
passing through some rusty park-gates, discoloured 
and broken, entered a broad avenue. 

" I suppose this is Monk House 1" I hazarded. 

" This is the avenue to it. Miss. Three quarters of 
a mile long." 

"A very fine one, I should think," 

" Well,^it would be. Miss, if it was looked after pro- 
perly. You see the family they lived nearly all their 
life in foreign parts, and the place ran wild, like. And 
when they come back they just sat themselves down in 
it as it was, and did nothing to it." 

The appearance of the house, when we approached 
it, fully bore out the man's account The shrubberies 
were untrimmed and wild, and long boughs brushed 
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our faces as we drove by. The gravel walks were 
mossy and grass grown. The heavy doors opened 
with a dismal creak and a cold gust of wind into a 
tireless hall. 

A woman-servant was crossing it as we entered, to 
whom my driver called, " Sarah, tell the missis the 
young lady's come," — while an ancient henchman, in 
faded livery, who had opened the door, looked on in 
sombre silence, as though a new arrival were so 
unprecedented an event that he did not know how to 
deal with it 

Sarah soon descended, requesting me to " step that 
way," and adding to the men, " Carter, just help James 
up with that luggage — the Blue room, in the right 
gallery." 

I followed her to a spacious kind of morning room, 
hung with faded silk, cushioned with frayed and dingy 
damask; whose once rich carpets had a forlorn 
appearance, on the very verge of being threadbare. 
The last rays of daylight struggled feebly through large 
French windows opening on to a rain-splashed stone 
terrace, and draggled over-grown rose bushes and 
clematis sprays hung loose fronl the walls, and swept 
the wet panes with a melancholy sound. 

Two women occupied this room, one lying back 
motionless in an arm-chair, an unopened book in her 
hand ; the other sitting erect at an embroidery frame, 
placed so as to catch the rapidly decreasing light, 
working swiftly and steadily. 
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Both looked up as I entered; and the thought 
immediately flashed into my mind that a great sorrow 
had blighted each of their lives, crushing the one into 
hopeless, helpless, melancholy, and hardening the 
other to stone. 

" Miss Norman, I suppose ? " said the worker, 
without pausing in her task. " This is Mrs. Monk- 
house," indicating by a glance the lady in the distant 
chair, "and I am Miss Monkhouse. We expected 
you earlier. I suppose the bad weather delayed the 
train. You have dined, I presume?" 

I answered the abrupt question in the affirmative, 
suddenly feeling that the sandwiches Aunt Dora 
packed up had been quite sufficient, and that any 
repast taken in that stony presence would have choked 
me. 

Miss Monkhouse did not ask me to sit down ; so 
I stood by the table silent, mortified, and wretched, 
till her sister-in-law addressed me. 

She spoke in the most pathetic voice I ever heard 
in my life. One which had been sweet and tuneful, 
but whose subdued cadence now conveyed nothing 
but sorrow and endurance. 

" You have had a long and dreary journey, Miss 
Norman, and must be quite worn out I should think 
you will be glad to go to your room, and rest an hour 
or two." 

"Miss Norman should be first introduced to her 
pupils," said the stem embroideress ; then turning to 
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me, " Be kind enough to ring that bell. Sarah, tell 
the young ladies to come here." 

A ray of sunlight entered the room with Geraldine 
Monkhouse. Eighteen years old — tall, graceful, with 
the free step and stately head of a young Dian^ her 
pleasant hazel eyes shaded by thick chestnut curls 
with a sunny glow upon them, her cheek blooming 
like a rose, she came forward, smiling and gracious, — 
a shy, dark-haired girl, several years younger, clinging 
to her hand. 

" These are my daughters," said Mrs. Monkhouse 
gently. But not even a mother's pride and fondness 
could brighten her pale face and mournful voice. 

'^ I am so glad you have come, Miss Norman," said 
Geraldine cordially ; " you can't think how I have 
looked forward to having you for a companion. And 
then you will relieve me of the responsibility of 
teaching Clara, who is the most troublesome of 
children" — ^and she emphasized her censure with a 
kiss. 

" Miss Norman looks cold and tired out," she re- 
sumed. " Are you not going to order dinner for her, 
mamma?" 

" Miss Norman has already dined," interrupted her 
aunt. " But no doubt she will be glad to change her 
dress. Ring for Sarah to take her to her room." 

" No thank you, aunt ; I will do that myself. Now 
Clara, run away to nurse, while we go on our voyage 
of discovery. I hope these long passages and dismal 
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old rooms will not frighten you," she added, as we 
ascended a second flight of stairs and turned to the 
right " This is such a dreary old house. It is said 
to have been a monastery once, and the two wings 
formed part of the original building. The centre is 
more modem." 

I said I thought old houses very interesting. 

"Yes," answered Geraldine, doubtfully, "but not 
very comfortable. Now here," opening the door of 
the ** Blue room," and looking in with an expression 
of extreme dissatisfaction, "here is a miserable 
place !" 

It certainly did not look very attractive. The 
hangings, from which it took its name, were faded 
beyond any recognition of their original hue and 
waved disconsolately in the chill air ; the high, straight- 
backed, old-fashioned chairs stood round the walls in 
uninviting stiffness ; the curtainless windows revealed 
the dull leaden sky. 

" What a room to put you in ! But I suppose we 
have no better," cried Geraldine, with an impatient 
sigh. 

Then crossing to the fire-place she rang vigorously. 

" Light a fire and bring candles at once," she said, 
when Sarah entered. 

" I had no orders. Miss," the girl began. 

"Take your orders from me" was the answer in 
such a determined tone that Sarah vanished instantly. 
" Come here before I draw the blinds down, Miss 
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Nonnan," added Geialdme, *'and yoa will under- 
stand better where yoa are." 

I joined her at the window, and perceived that 
my room was at die extreme end of the right wing ; 
and that both it and the left wing, which &ced me, ran 
back into the gardens, and were invisible from the 
park and lawn in front of the centre facade. 

''Underneath is our schoolroom. Miss NormaiL 
Our own rooms are in the centre of the building. 
The wing opposite is given up to Mr. Tyrrel and the 
ghosts." 

" The house is haunted, then ?" 

** Of course it is. Don't be alarmed if you see 
spectral monks flitting through the galleries with 
glimmering tapers at dead of night, and hear dismal 
sounds accompanying their penances. But now let 
us shut out this dull prospect and warm ourselves. 
Put the candles on the toilet-table, Sarah, and bring 
some tea and an egg and ham, ... or something.*' 

I was about to protest, but my young hostess 
stopped me with a smile. 

" I am quite sure you must be famished," she said, 
" after such a journey on such a day. And there will 
be plenty of time for you to have a rest before you 
join us in the drawing-room. I will fetch you when 
you are ready to go down." 



CHAPTER II. 




RUPERT. 

LINGER over the trifling incidents of that 
first day at Monk House, the emotions 
excited — the surprise, the interest, the 
curiosity; above all, the warm affection already 
awakened, which never knew abatement till the last 
moment on which I saw her — by my generous, warm- 
hearted, bright-tempered Geraldine. 

I rested long by the glowing fire, reconciled to all 
the strangeness of my surroundings by the assurance 
of one sweet companion ; then made a very proper and 
demure toilet of a thin grey material, relieved by pink 
ribbons, which, with some misgivings, I allowed my- 
self to put on. 

I was just clasping the little chain to which my dear 
father's portrait was attached, when Geraldine tapped 
at the door and entered, looking more nymph-like 
than ever in her simple white muslin, with a spray of 
crimson roses among her curis, 

B 
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**I am glad you are ready," she said pleasantly. 
** Are you sure you have rested sufficiently ? " 

** Quite, thank you ; and I am veiy much refredied 
by your tea." 

" Ah, my tea is better than any you will have in the 
drawing-room, I give you warning. My aunt presides 
there, and the cream turns sour in the process ; come 
and try." 

The room we entered was large and lofty, lighted 
by three windows at the ferther end opening on the 
terrace, like that to which I was first introduced. It 
had been richly and gaily furnished in the Louis 
Quatorze style ; but, like those of the other apartments, 
its decorations had suffered so much from time that 
one feared to look too closely at any object lest one 
should be suspected of noticing its dilapidation. The 
wreaths of fruit and foliage surrounding the mirrors 
were chipped and discoloured ; the highly wrought 
gilt picture-frames were tarnished; the clusters of 
raised flowers on the coverings of settees and lounges 
were scarcely distinguishable from the white damask 
on which they were wrought. The only article of 
furniture in the room having the slightest appearance 
of modem date or good keeping was a large grand 
piano, and I secretly hoped the tone might be as good 
as the case was handsome. 

Mrs. and Miss Monkhouse were already seated in 
this room, and, but for some slight change of dress, 
they might have been transplanted bodily from the 
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Other. One still held in a listless Iiand the book at 
which she never glanced ; the other worked with swift 
determination, as though fearing to give herself an un- 
occupied moment for thought or speech. 

At a small table on one side of the room, where the 
light from a pink-shaded lamp shed a soft rosy halo, 
sat some one — something — so slight, so ethereal, so 
fragile, that my first thought was not of a human 
being, but of a flower — 9l soft, pure, folded white 
moss-rose. 

Her dress that evening aided the impression ; she 
leant lightly back in a very low chair, over which the 
ample folds of a thin pale green gauze fell gracefully ; 
it was long over the tiny hands and high to the slender 
throat, and from it, as from foliage, rose the flower-like 
head 

Perfect in every feature, with life and colour added 
to its statuesque delicacy by the large, melancholy 
violet eyes and the thick braids of pale golden hair. 

To her Geraldine led me, and said, smiling a little 
at the unbounded, undisguised admiration in my 
face, — 

" This is Miss Norman, Angela. My cousin, Miss 
Sainte Croix." 

She looked up, with a soft smile and extended hand ; 
but, on meeting my gaze, she suddenly tiurned white, 
shuddered, and fell back, looking before her with 
quivering lips and dilated eyes, like one who sees a 
dreadful vision. 
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"Angela," cried her cousin, in amazement, "what 
is the matter?" 

"Nothing," she said, gradually conposing herself. 
" I beg your pardon. Miss Norman ; I fear I am not 
quite well." But she did not offer her hand again, 
and her averted eyes were full of dread. 

The elder ladies had rfot noticed this little scene, 
which passed much more rapidly than I can relate it 
As if to dissipate a painful impression, Geraldine 
hastily opened the piano. 

" We have heard wonders of your music," she said 
to me. " Are you too tired to sing to-night ? " 

I sat down to the piano, and struck a few wander- 
ing chords. 

The tone fully satisfied me ; it was rich and thrill- 
ing. I had been too much agitated and disturbed to 
sing any thing trivial or commonplace ; I wanted some 
relief for my excited feelings. I felt impelled to utter 
the cry for help which swelled in my heart — Mozart's 
sublimely pathetic "Agnus Dei" broke from my 
lips. 

I sang with all my soul, conscious of nothing but 
the power of the music and the intensity of the as- 
piration. 

When I ceased, I became aware that a pair of very 
dark eyes were fixed intently on my face ; their owner, 
whose entrance I had not noticed, was leaning on the 
piano with an air of most absorbed attention. 

He was about five-and-twenty, tall and slightly built, 
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with regular, somewhat handsome features, and an ex- 
pression a little melancholy, a little ill-tempered, a 
little stem — ^I never could tell exactly which pre- 
dominated 

" Sing that again i " he said, in such an authoritative 
tone that all the unamiabiiity in my disposition was 
roused into rebellion at once. 

"Say, * if you please ! ' " I should have answered, 
had we been in the slightest degree intimate ; as it 
was, I coldly replied, *' No, it is too fatiguing ; I will 
play something, if you like." 

"I don't care to hear any thing else," he rejoined, 
strolling to the other end of the room, and burying 
himself in an arm-chair and a book. 

Geraldine, meantime, had been looking from one to 
the other with comic dismay. 

"What a very unpromising introduction!" she 
laughingly cried. ** However, you will soon get used 
to Rupert's whims, Miss Norman. He is my only 
brother, and we all give way to him and humour him 
till he becomes a regular despot" 

I secretly resolved that he should exercise no des- 
potism over pu, and then asked his sister to play. 

" It is ridiculous for me to play &iteryou" she said ; 
" but, as I suppose I must make the attempt some 
day, I will begin at once." 

She rattled through " Les Hirondelles" in true 
school-girl fashion, but showing, I thought, a capacity 
for better things j and I resolved that it would be a 
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very pleasant task to teach ber the delight of executing 
that higher class of music which 1 was sure she was 
sufficiently sensitive to feeL 

By this time tea was on the table, but there was 
no cheerful gathering round the urn in the good old- 
fashioned style. Miss Monkhouse presided in solitary 
state, and the melancholy man-servant who had ad- 
mitted me handed the cups. 

Geraldine gave me a droll glance^ as she took hers, 
and asked, with quite unnecessary emphasis, for 
'* some more sugar ; '' and then a hush fell on the 
assemblage. 

"Do you ride to-morrow, Geraldine?" suddenly 
inquired her brother. 

" No, I shall take Miss Norman on a tour of in- 
spection over the domain, before we settle down to 
our studies." 

" Your studies, Miss Giddy-pate ! " he cried, 
smiling for the first time that I had seen, and looking 
wonderfully handsome in the magical change of 
expression which his smile produced. "They will 
be very recondite, no doubt. I suppose you will soon 
be sending up your credentials for a collegiate ex- 
amination." 

"Well I daresay I should pass, as you call it, more 
creditably than many of you boys, if I did. How- 
ever, I don't like blue ladies. Miss Norman, are you 

blue ? " 

" Not in the least," I said, laughing. " I doti*t 
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even write poetry, nor understand a word of any 
language older than German." 

''That's rights then you will not despise my ignor- 
ance. I'm afraid Angela there is a little bit dipped ; 
I found her poring over an old Latin Gradus the 
other day so intently that she did not hear my en- 
trance or exit. I believe the book had belonged to 
Rupert once." 

My rose of York changed her colour to that of 
Lancaster in one deep crimson suffusion. But she 
only answered by an appealing glance. 

" Geraldine, you allow yourself to talk a great deal 
too much nonsense/' said Miss Monkhouse, severely. 
" I should think we had better retire. Rupert, be 
good enough to ring for candles. Miss Norman, ./e 
breakfast at eight." 




-yr 






CHAPTER III. 




CROSS-PURPOSES. 

WAS downstairs a little before the appointed 
time next morning, and glancing round the 
dull, large room, with its faded finery and 
fireless grate, 1 thought how little my aunt's pretty 
cottage suffered by comparison with the "glories of 
Monk House." 

" What an August ! " cried Geraldine, entering with 
a shiver. " We really ought to have fires. I do hope 
there will be fine weather before the close of autumn, 
that you may see something of the country. Are you 
a good walker ? " 

" Very ; and extremely fond of it." 

" And can you ride ? " 

"Not at all," I said, feeling at once that my 
donkey-scrambles on the sands at Westerham were not 
to be so dignified. 

" Then we must teach you. Oh, you needn't look 
so terrified. I don't mean to put you on that unman- 
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ageable black creature on which I can see Rupert 
careermg about in a distant paddock," she said, 
approaching one of the windows. " There is a quiet 
old animal in the stables on which even Angela is not 
afraid to trust herself now and then, capital to practise 
upon." 

At this moment Miss Monkhouse entered, followed 
by James with the letter-bag, which she proceeded to 
inspect 

''Good morning, aunt Any letters for me?'' 
asked Geraldine, returning to' the centre of the 
room. 

'' None. Ah, this, I see, is a prospectus of the new 
schools," said Miss Monkhouse, regarding it sternly 
through her eye-glass. 

" Oh, aunt, give it to me — ^please I " cried Geral- 
dine, impulsively. 

'' Geraldine ! it is addressed to your mamma." 

"What does that matter? We know what it is — 
mamma would not object to my opening it, I am 
certain." 

" You surely would not do anything so unladylike? 
Really your curiosity is quite childish." 

Geraldine's colour rose, and biting her lip to re- 
strain a sharp answer, she \\alked hastily back to the 
window. 

** I'm quite sure Rupert will be thrown some day, if 
he persists in tormenting that horse," she said. 

I then saw one point where the stony aunt was 
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penetrable ; she at once joined her niece, and looked 
in the same direction with trembling eagerness. 

The gardens visible from the breakfast-room sloped 
down to a sunk fence, beyond which rose the field 
where Rupert Monkhouse was worrying his horse with 
a leaping bar — affecting to take the jump, but suddenly 
checking him — and trying his temper in every possible 
manner. 

" James,'' exclaimed Miss Monkhouse sharply, " go 
and tell Mr. Rupert that I am waiting breakfast for 
him, and that I dig he will join me immediately. Sit 
down," she added, turning to us ; "he will not like to 
see that he has been watched." 

''Is papa coming?" asked Geraldine, as she took 
her seat. 

" No ; he breakfasts with Mr. TyrreL" 

" We are a most disorganized family ! You will 
scarcely find any of us punctual and attentive to times 
and seasons except my aunt and myself, Miss Nor- 
man," said Geraldine, demurely. "Well, Gipsy, 
where have you been ? " as Clara entered, with hair 
flying, very soiled hands, and crumpled morning dress. 

" Rupert gave me a ride round the paddock. Oh, 
I was quite safe, Lina ; he held me on." 

"Rupert must be crazy, I think," said his elder 
sister, shrugging her shoulders. " The touch of the 
child's skirts was enough to irritate that horse beyond 
all control." 

A sharp rebuke for Clara's untidy appearance 
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evidently trembled on her aunt's lips, but the name of 
Rupert had been sufficient to arrest it ; of course he 
paid no heed to her message, and breakfast ended 
without his appearing. 

"We cannot settle to any work to-day, Miss Nor- 
man," said Geraldine ; ** let us have a ramble, if you 
are not afraid of the damp, about your new neigh- 
bourhood." 

The air was still moist, and the shrubs and trees were 
heavy with rain, but the morning freshness was 
pleasant We went first to the terrace, where my 
coachman of the previous night was struggling man- 
fully against the dilapidations of the storm 

''Well, Carter," said my companion pleasantly, 
" you seem to be busy." 

" Yes, miss," said the old man, lifting a thorny and 
refractory rose-branch from our path. " Weather like 
yesterday makes a sight of work in a garden, more 
than one pair of hands can get over. Your big flower- 
pots be smashed to bits in my lady's garden." 

" Oh, I am sorry ! Let us go and see if they are 
quite spoilt." 

We made our way to a quaint, old-fashioned, little 
endosure, sheltered on three sides by high box and 
privet hedges, surmounted by peacocks and other 
formal decorations, whose shape was difficult to dis- 
cover for want of trimming. Under each hedge ran a 
narrow strip of flower-bed, then a gravel-walk, then a 
tiny square lawn with a fountain in the centre. 
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At each comer there had been a tall stone vase 
filled with geraniums — now lying shattered to frag- 
ments. 

" You are right, Carter," said Geraldine, regretfully.. 
" My poor vases are quite done for. You must make 
a bed round the fountain, and plant the geraniums in 
the earth." 

" Here's one of them not quite to pieces, miss," 
said Carter, who had been groping among the ruins. 
" His foot's knocked off, but we might stick him into 
the ground by his stem." 

"No, thank you," she said, laughing. *^I had 
rather you took him away altogether. Make it as 
tidy as you can. That is my own particular bit of 
garden," she added, turning to me ; " the only nook 
in which I can find courage to battle with the pervad- 
ing desolation. It was pretty in the summer." 

Leaving the avenue by a side gate we entered a 
winding lane, and approached a cottage, at whose 
door stood a woman, crying bitterly. 

" Why, Mrs. Clark, what is the matter ? You are 
not ill, I hope ? " 

''/am not, Miss Geraldine; but poor little George 
is very bad. I was looking out for the doctor." 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

** Cold and fever, miss, brought on by the damp. 
His bedroom roof lets the rain in." 

"Oh, why don't you move him into another?" 
cried Geraldine, horrified. 
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'' His is the best of the two, miss. The cottage is 
pretty nigh falling to pieces." 
" Have you spoken to Mr. Tyrrel ? " 
^' Often, miss ; he says he can't spare no money for 
repairs, and John he ought to do it himself. But it's 
out of his line entirely, you know, miss, and he can't 
pay for it out of his wages." 

" Of course not If I were you I should move. I 
saw some tidy little cottages empty in the village." 

" Mr. Tyrrel says John will lose his work if he 
moves, miss," said the poor woman, sadly. " We did 
give notice once, and Mr. T}Trel said then we'd had 
the last penny of his money if we went away." 

" How dare he ! " cried Geraldine with flashing 
eyes. " I will speak to papa for you, Mrs. Clark ; and 
send some things from the house for the poor little 
boy." 

As we re-entered the avenue two figures slowly 
approached us. 

One was a gentleman of middle age, tall, slight, 
with handsome features, and an expression of settled 
melancholy resembling that of Miss Monkhouse but 
cast in a mould less stem. Indeed, I often fancied 
when looking at them that by some freak of nature the 
brother and sister had changed places, so much 
stronger and more masculipe was the lady. 

His. companion, on whose arm he rested, was 
shorter, and of sturdier build, with hard features, keen 
grey eyes, and an unpleasantly watchful look; he 
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bowed to Geraldine, who very slightly and haughtfiy 
acknowledged it. 

** Good morning, papa/' she said. ** I haye been 
showing Miss Norman some of the havoc made by 
the storm." 

" Not a very cheerful introduction to Monk House, 
my dear," said her father, with a faint smile. Then 
he added to me, *' I hope you will yet see it under 
happier auspices." 

" You are the very person I wanted to meet, papa," 
resumed Geraldine, slipping her hand in his. "I 
have just heard such a sad story at Mrs. Clark's. Her 
poor little boy is dangerously ill, and the cottage is in 
such a state, the rain comes into every room. Won't 
you have it seen to for them ? " 

Her father glanced uneasily at his companion. 

" Mr. Tyrrel — ^you must speak to Mr. Tyrrel about 
these matters," he said; ''you know he attends to 
them." 

'' He has been spoken to by the poor people them- 
selves repeatedly," said Geraldine with an indignant 
glance at him, '' and all he has done was to threaten 
them with loss of employment if they moved." 

Mr. Monkhouse gave an inquiring glance at his 
agent, as though to ask, *[ Can this be true ? " 

He replied to the look in a voice which surprised 
me by its pleasantness, and in a composed, yet defer 
ential manner: 

'*Miss Geraldine had better always refer these 
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questions to me, sir. Poor people, unintentionally 
no doubt, always exaggerate and misstate." 

" You will have the cottage repaired, papa, will you 
not?" asked Geraldine, without taking the slightest 
notice of Mr. TyrreL 

" Can we manage it ? Do you think it necessary?" 
her father inquired, again referring to him. 

" Certainly not, sir. All you are able to expend at 
present you require for the house and grounds," said 
Mr. Tyrrel, decidedly. 

" Papa ! I was appealing to you," 

"I cannot undertake to interfere, my dear; Mr. 
Tyrrel knows more about these things than either you 
or I ; " and with a slight bow to me Mr. Monkhouse 
moved away, followed closely by his companion. 

"Oh, Miss Norman," cried Geraldine, "is it not 
irritating to see papa so completely ruled by that 
man? He really seems to have no will of his own in 
anything." 

"What is Mr. Tyrrel?" 

" Oh, agent, steward, secretary—^ «V sais quoL 
He attends to all papa's business matters, and has a 
very bad influence over him. I detest the man ! " 

"I suppose he does what he thinks right in the 
interests of the family ? " 

" It cannot be right, Miss Norman, to be so hard 
and exacting with the very poor. We are poor, I 
know, and ' genteel ' poverty, with all sorts of screwing 
and shifting to keep up appearances, is perhaps the 
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hardest to bear of all. But still, we should not miss 
the pound or two needed by these poor people. Oh, 
Rupert, can you help me ? " 

We had returned to the house while she was speak- 
ing, and met her brother, gun in hand, with a couple 
of dogs at his heels. 

In a moment Geraldine had poured out her tale, 
rapidly, but with many expressions of indignation. 
Rupert listened in silence. 

"I will settle the matter for you, Geraldine,-' he 
said at last. •* But this sort of thing ought not to 
go on." 

'^ Indeed it ought not. Papa should sell the 
cottages if he cannot keep them habitable. Oh, 
Rupert, if we could but get rid of that man I " » 

Rupert gave a cut with his whip to a neighbouring 
shrub, which I thought in his mind at the moment 
represented Mr. Tyrrel, and then strode rapidly off. 

As we walked round by the terrace to the garden 
entrance, we saw at an open window, framed in some 
pale sweet cluster-roses which were trained round it, 
the lovely face of Angela. 

She waved her hand with a gentle smile, and an at- 
mosphere of peace and tranquillity seemed to surround 
her and descend on us. 

When Geraldine spoke again it was in a softer tone. 

" There is one human being," she said, "who never 
seems to know what a care or a worry is. Always 
gentle, equable, and serene, — 
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< Fit only to feed on the lilies 
And sleep on the roses of life.' 

Angda somehow reminds me of Lucy Ashton.'' 

" She had troubles — heavy ones ; and ended with a 

tragedy." 

" Oh, of course I mean in her early days." 

"Your brother," said I, heedlessly, "would be no 

bad representative of the Master of Ravenswood." 
Geraldin gave me a keen glance. "That might 

possibly account for her contentment here," she said. 

" Let us go in to lunch." 




CHAPTER IV. 




" MAKING NIGHT HIDEOUS." 

N going to my room at Monk House one night 
I felt equally indisposed to sleep or read. 
I took from my desk a half-written letter to 
Aunt Dora and endeavoured to finish it, but in vain. 
The night was close and sultry, and I felt oppressed 
in the gloomy room. 

Wrapping a shawl round my shoulders, I threw 
open the window and stepped into the little balcony 
from which Geraldine had first shown me the position 
of my room. 

The long succession of storms and showers which 
had ushered in my residence at Monk House had only 
intermittently ceased, and clouds were flying low and 
fast over the broad autumnal moon. 

At first I sujffered from a strange feeling of excite- 
ment. The persons amongst whom I was living 
seemed to surround me. Mr. Monkhouse, grave, 
courteous, but always abstracted — ^gentle to his family 
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yet rarely mingling with them ; Tyrrel, his watchful 
shadow, to whom Mr. Monkhouse was so strangely 
subservient; the wife and sister, sharing, yet not 
united by, a common sorrow. 

I seemed to feel them about me, and dreaded to 
look back into the dimly lighted room, lest I should 
see them there. 

Gradually the moist cool air and the repose of 
nature quieted me. I gathered some dew-sprinkled 
jasmine leaves, and pressed them in my feverish 
hands. 

I suppose I must gradually have fallen into a light, 
uneasy slumber, for I suddenly started up, confused, 
agitated, scarcely knowing where I was, a dreadful 
sound ringing in my ears. 

It was a wail — at first low, tremulous, and broken, 
then gaining strength and power, the voice of a soul 
in extremest agony. It lessened — died away — then 
rose again with redoubled anguish. 

I thought of Geraldine's warning about the haunted 
rooms, and shuddered ; overwhelmed with dread, I 
feared to remain where I was, — I feared still more to 
re-enter the house. 

Then I reasoned with myself. In spite of its 
almost unearthly horror there was something human 
in the sound, as of physical and mental suffering 
blended. 

Whence did it come ? 

From the opposite wing, certainly; the rooms at 
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the extreme end of which were, as I had heard, 
tenantless, falling into rapid decay, and believed to be 
haunted. 

Between them and the centre of the house were 
Mr. Tyrrel's apartments, which he had chosen partly 
in defiance of popular superstition, partly because 
more rooms could be spared to him there than else- 
where. 

While I was thus reflecting the wail again rose on 
the air, this time beginning with low groans of mingled 
pain and terror. 

Suppose some one should have attacked Mr. 
Tynel — murderously attacked him — ^while I, in my 
cowardice, though aware of his sufferings, did nothing 
to aid him ? 

The horror of the thought so grew upon me that I 
could remain inactive no longer. I must by some 
means ascertain the real meaning of those terrible 
sounds. 

Then, if my fears should prove correct, I could at 
all events alarm the house; 

I hurried downstairs, trembling at the light echo of 
my own steps, at the rustle of my dress against the 
walls ; unfastening the door which led from our wing 
into the garden, I hurried across to the deserted rooms, 
stumbling against flower-beds and brushed by wet 
sprays of evergreens. 

A fast-flying succession of clouds obscured the 
moon, but against the dark background of leaden 
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sky I could see the building to which I made my 
way. 

I f^lt blindly along the wet stonework for a door, 
but could find none. 

There was a sudden hush in the cries, more dread- 
ful to me than their loudest outbreak. What if I were 
too late? 

Suddenly I remembered that of course the garden 
entrance would correspond in position with the one 
by which I had quitted the house, and I groped my 
way to the end of the wall 

There, as I expected, I found the door — open ! 

Breathless with terror I felt my way through an 
ante-room, along a passage, into a second room, the 
door at the farther end of which was closed and 
fastened. 

There I fell back, almost fainting with fright, for I 
had stumbled over a prostrate figure, and stooping, 
my hand had touched an ic&<:old face. 

At that moment the clouds swept from over the 
moon, and her bright light, streaming through an 
uncurtained window, revealed the insensible form of 
Mrs. Monkhouse. 

Wrapped only in a dressmg-gown, her once beauti- 
ful and still abundant hair, now thickly streaked with 
gray, floating loose over her shoulders, her arms ex- 
tended as though they had been beating against that 
barred door in a vain appeal 

Amazement held me motionless for a moment. 
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Then I lifted the poor fragile figure, placed her on 
one of the dust-encrusted, tattered velvet settees^ and 
looked about for something in which I could fetch 
water to try to revive her. 

While still searching I heard a rapid step in the 
outer rooms, and was hastening to fasten the door of 
communication, when it was pushed open and Miss 
Monkhouse entered. 

I uttered an exclamation of relief. 

** You here ! " she cried, in mingled anger and 
surprise. 

I was about to explain, when she silenced me by an 
abrupt gesture, and turning to Mrs. Monkhouse, 
forced some drops of liquid from a little phial down 
her throat, and began chafing her hands. 

Slowly her eyes unclosed, and she looked from 
one to the other with mute pathetic sorrow and 
entreaty. 

" Florence," said her sister-in-law, in a low stem 
whisper, " how often am I to warn you against this 
folly? You will bring exposure upon us, sooner or 
later. Can you walk to your room now, with help ? " 

" I will try," said Mrs. Monkhouse, sitting up, and 
putting the loose tresses back from her eyes. 

She seemed too lost in misery even to feel astonish- 
ment at seeing me, and mechanically accepted such 
assistance as I could give her. 

Miss Monkhouse put one strong arm round her 
sister-in-law's waist ; I supported her on the other 
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side^ and we made our way back to the house by the 
route which I had taken in coming. The garden 
door of the ruined wing, I noticed, seemed to close 
with a spring as Miss Monkhouse pulled it sharply 
from the outside. 

We passed the rooms leading to my part of the 
house, and slowly ascended the grand staircase, on 
which a shaded lamp was burning. 

On reaching the entrance to her sister's rooms, 
Miss Monkhouse took her in, motioning to me to 
wait for her return. 

As we retraced our steps down the gallery, she 
said, — 

*' There are things in this unhappy house to which 
you must be deaf and blind, if you mean to remain 
with us. Say not a word of the events of this night 
to any one; give me your promise not to speak of 
them to the children. You had better take this light, 
as you have to find your way back to your own room. 
Good night." 

Arrived there, chilled and worn out with alarm and 
excitement, I threw myself on the bed, dressed as I 
was, and soon fell into the sleep of exhau^'-ion. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE RECTOR OF OAKHILL. 




EXT morning, as I dressed in the fresh bright 
light, and still more, as I approached the 
breakfast-table, where Miss Monkhouse was 
seated, calm, precise, and immovable as ever, the 
events of the preceding night seemed like a painful 
dream. 

But for my own guilty consciousness, which pre- 
vented my inquiring as usual for Mrs. Monkhouse, 
and made me blush and feel extremely confused 
under Geraldine's searching glance, I should have 
thought its terrors had existed only in my fancy. 

" My dear Miss Norman, you look as if you had 
seen yonx fetch. No books to-day; I am sure you 
have a dreadful headache, and I feel restless, too. 
We will go and s§e if the workmen have finished at 
Mrs. Clark's after breakfast, and then, if the rain still 
holds off, have a good long ride. I suppose it is too 
chilly for you, Angela? " 
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Miss St Croix had that morning done os the rare 
honour of joining us in the break^t-room. She 
usually preferred the continental £ishion of breakfast- 
ing — or rather not breakfasting — in her own room ; 
descending late, and making our lunch her first meal. 

^ I do not care to ride to-day, but 1 will walk with 
you to the cottage," she replied, stooping down to 
caress one of Rupert's dogs, who had followed his 
master into the room and laid his rough black head 
against her delicate morning dress. 

"Rupert, are you coming?** 

''Not this morning," said he, joining us at the 
window. " Which way do you ride ? " 

<' To Oakhill ; I want to see what has been done 
towards the new schools." 

" Then I will meet you there." 

" Rupert," said his aunt, ** I have particular 
business at Wenbury to-day, and I want you to drive 
me over." 

''Where is Carter?" 

" Busy for your father. Oh, if it is too much 
trouble for you, I can drive myself." 

"Certainly not, aunt," Rupert answered, with an 
expression of vexation. " But I shall be glad if you 
will start as early as possible." 

As we walked down the avenue I could not help 
musing on the vivid contrast between the night and 
morning. 

The night of gloom and oppression, the mysterious 
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anguish of those two women, aged more by sorrow 
than time. The morning of sunlight flickering 
through green leaves, birds twittering merrily as they 
rustled the branches overhead, and the cheerful talk 
of the two young creatures by my side, full of loveli- 
ness and mirth. 

Angela always dressed in a style which was called 

old-fashioned then, but which has since become 

general — the soft informal gracefulness, the natural 

curves and outlines, seen in Sir Joshua Reynolds* 

portraits. 

Her dresses fell ' round her in airy folds, her hair 
lay in soft shadowy masses on her forehead and 
rippled in pale golden waves over her shoulders, held 
back by a blue ribbon. That morning she looked the 
embodiment of freshness and simplicity. She 
had tied a black silk scarf over her white robe, 
and above the wide brim of her straw hat was 
twisted a wreath of wild roses. 

Half child, half saint she looked to me — ^something 
to be tenderly loved and kept apart from the toils 
and troubles of life — enshrined, idolized. 

Geraldine, on the contrary, with her firm step and 
stately figure, her bright colour and ready smile, her 
warm heart and quick feeling, was a woman with 
a hand to sustain you in trouble, and a heart 
to double your happiness by its own abounding 
joy. 

" Are you trying Marguerite's spell, Angela ? " she 
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asked her cousin, as the latter plucked some wild 
flowers from the thickets by which we passed, and 
absently scattered their leaves around her. 
Miss St. Croix started and blushed. 

" ' n m'aime— 
Un pen, 
Beaucoup, 
Pas de tout' " 

she murmured, as the last leaf fell from her fingers. 

" Do you remember, Geraldine, what pretty baskets 
Nannette used to weave of flowering grasses ? " 

" Oh, how happy we were in charming, charming 
France ! Why did papa ever leave it ? " 

"I think it is right to live in one's own home, 
among one's own people." 

"Yes," said Geraldine, with a slight shade of 
bitterness in her tone ; " if one has the means and 
the inclination to help them — not merely to prey on 
their necessities." 

<' Rupert has done some good here," said Angela, as 
Mrs. Clark's cottage came in view ; " I think, when 
he has more power, he will use it well." 

I thought how her name became her, as she sat by 
the side of the sick child's bed, her hat thrown off, 
and the sunshine lighting up her fair hair. She had 
brought a nosegay of rich autumn roses, and some 
fruit in a basket prettily lined with leaves, and she 
gave them to the little patient, while Geraldine chatted 
with Mrs. Clark. 
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It was late when we returned to the house for 
lunch, and the weather did not look so promising as 
in the morning. 

" Never mind the clouds ; you are not afraid of a 
shower, are you, Miss Norman?" asked Geraldine, 
as the horses were brought round. '< I do so long to 
get a little farther than the park at last." 

I had received several riding-lessons and was now 
considered quite able to manage Odin, the sober old 
steed Geraldine had recommended to me. 

« I suppose," she said, settling herself in the saddle, 
" it is very improper for us to ride without a groom ; 
but inasmuch as I should never ride at all if I waited 
for that appendage, I have dispensed with it from the 
first Fancy old Carter trotting behind me on the 
market pony ! It would be worse than nothing." 

" How did you ever get your aunt's consent to your 
riding alone?" 

''I am not often quite alone. Rupert or Clara 
ride with me, and sometimes Angela. Besides, my 
aunt knows that however we may as a rule submit to 
her, there is a point beyond which she cannot stretch 
her authority. Riding was almost my only pleasure 
till you came. Now we must include music — and 
your society," she added, with a bright glance. 

'' I do not know what the charms of France may 
be," said I, '' but I cannot imagine any thing much 
more beautiful than these green English lanes and 
meadows, with their gay wild flowers and cool ferns, 
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and marvellous variety of foliage. I think we have 
even to thank our rainy climate for mach beauty — 
the freshness and verdure, and the soft tints of grey 
and green." 

'* Yes, it is all very lovely ; more lovely in itself, I 
daresay, than any thing we left behind But I was 
younger in France, and I did not know so much 
about our difficulties — indeed our mode of life there 
was not such as to make us feel them as we do here, 
and that makes a vast difference." 

« Is Miss St Crouc French ? " 

" Her Other's family was so originally, and she was 
bom in France. Her mother was my mother's 
sister." 

'' I have fancied sometimes a look, an expression — 
what we call a family likeness, between them." 

" Yes, we all see it She resembles her in disposi- 
tion, too. That is, in gentleness and pliability. She 
is much more calm and equable than mamma, of 
course. I don't think Angela has ever known a 
trouble." 

" Has she always lived with you ? " 

" Ever since she was five years old. Her mother 
and father died within six months of each other, and 
papa and Mr. Heller St. Croix were named her guard- 
ians. Her uncle Helier is a great invalid, and has 
only seen her about twice in her life. He was return- 
ing to France from Madeira when we left for England, 
so we just missed him." 
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**What place is that on the hill, where they 
have the scaffolding up? What a lovely situa- 
tion 1 " 

" That is our destination," said Geraldine ; " they 
are building the new schools there." 

Riding up to the rough fence which enclosed the 
allotted ground, we drew rein and surveyed the busy 
scene ; a very unintelligible chaos to me, who had 
not studied the plans like my companion. 

"Good morning, Mr. Simpson. How are you 
getting on?" she asked, as a respectable middle- 
aged man approached, pencil and rule in hand. 

"Pretty well, Miss Monkhouse," he replied. 
" Building is rafher slow work. Rome was not built 
in a day, you know." 

" Certainly not," said she, laughing. " That would 
have been rather quick work. I like your plans very 
much." 

" Yes, they are very pretty — very pretty indeed ; 
as neat a piece of work we shall make of it as ever I 
turned out." 

" Did you design them ? " 

"Lord bless you, no. Miss Monkhouse; Mr. 
Rivers is his own architect I am only the builder." 

" You are hands to his head — I see. May I go 
over the place ? " 

" Certainly, with pleasure. But it's not very nice 
walking for a lady." 

" Oh, I don't mind that in the least." In a mo- 
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ment she was off her horse, and had knotted the reins 
round the temporary gate. "Will you come too, 
Miss Norman ? " 

I promptly declined, for although now pretty com- 
fortable when fairly settled in the saddle, mounting 
and dismounting was still a matter of difficulty not to 
be needlessly undertaken. Nor did I feel much in- 
clination for the promenade along slippery planks and 
among pitfalls of lime and whitewash, on which 
Geraldine seemed bent 

I watched her light active figure as she rapidly made 
her way among all these impedimenta^ more slowly 
followed by Mr. Simpson, till they were lost in a laby- 
rinth of poles and boards. 

Suddenly I noticed an ominous darkening of the 
sky; the wind had changed, and there was that 
oppressive stillness around which often precedes 
heavy rain. 

Geraldine and her cavalier were returning. 

" And what is this waste ground in front to be, Mr. 
Simpson ? " she inquired 

'* A large circular lawn for the little ones to tumble 
about on, Mr. Rivers says. The carriage-drive, with 
a border of shrubs, will sweep round it, so we shall be 
ornamental as well as useful, all in good time,^ said 
the builder, rubbing his hands and looking as satisfied 
as though turf and evergreens already surrounded 
him. "The playground and gymnasium for the 
bigger children will be at the back." 
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" It will cost a great deal of money altogether, will 
it not ? " 

"Yes, miss, but then you see it's Mr. Rivers' hobby, 
and he can afford it Besides, he'll have some help. 
Lady Compton is to send the turf and plants, and her 
gardeners are to lay out the grounds for us. I'm 
afraid, Miss Monkhouse," he added, looking up, and 
suddenly snapping the thread of his narrative, "you'll 
have a wet ride. Going to make any calls, or straight 
home ? " 

" Straight home, Mr. Simpson, and I think we must 
make haste about it. Many thanks, for all your in- 
formation. I've been very much interested." 

" Which way did you come, if I may ask — through 
Ridgefield ? " 

"Yes," said Geraldine, settling herself lightly in 
the saddle. 

" Well, your best way back is across the common 
yonder, and down the Green Lanes — ^you know them, 
don't you ? That's a saving of nearly two miles." 

Geraldine thanked her guide, and we started off at 
a rapid canter. We had scarcely left the open ground 
for a plunge downwards through the tree-bordered 
alleys called the Green Lanes, when the storm burst. 

Rain fell, whose first large heavy drops struck our 
faces like a blow, and quickly gathering volume ob- 
scured our way with a dense watery veil. 

« I think we had better draw up under these trees 
for awhile," said Geraldine. " Some of them are very 
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large, and they will break the force of the storm ; 
there is no lightning." 

We paused accordingly under two gigantic oaks, 
whose interwoven branches gave us some slight 
shelter. 

This was already beginning to yield to the persistent 
down-pour, however, when some one came rapidly up 
the lane, almost running. 

He stopped abruptly on catching sight of us. 

^* Miss Monkhouse ! You here, in such weather ! 
Why, you will be wet through." 

<<Yes," said Geraldine, smiling as she leant from 
the saddle to shake hands. " I was just thinking we 
might as well receive our shower-bath on the way 
home as standing here." 

**Oh, you must not think of such a thing; you 
cannot undertake an hour's ride through such rain as 
this. Do you know the Parsonage is within five 
minutes' walk ? You must take shelter there." 

" Impossible, thank you, Mr. Rivers. We should 
be so very late. As it is they will be anxious about 
us at home." 

"An hour or so cannot make much difference now. 
They will certainly not expect you to face this 
storm. And I have so often wished you to see my 
mother." 

<' But what will she say to such an unceremonious 
visit, and to our going to her in such a plight? " 

" She will say that it was the only reasonable thing 
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for you to do. Come, Miss Monkhouse, let me show 
you the way." 

Geraldine glanced at me in a little hesitation. 

"Do you think, Agnes, they can be very angry 
about it? Never mind, I'll take my chance. If you 
feel sure," she added, turning away from me, " that 
Mrs. Rivers will really excuse our invasion, we will 
gratefully accept your proposal." 

**My mother shall answer for herself. Wake up 
your horses, ladies." 

Returning to the top of the lane, and then skirting 
the common a little way instead of crossing it, we 
took another short turning and stopped before a house 
which not even the dreariest weather could rob of its 
cheerful and comfortable aspect. 

A green swing-gate, set in a thick low hedge of 
laurels and holly, admitted us to a broad path across 
a lawn studded with beds of brilliant flowers ; facing 
us was the Parsonage — two storeys high only, but 
broad, looking as though it opened hospitable arms to 
receive us — ^built of the whitest stone, and covered 
half way up with the greenest trellis-work, and porch 
to match,, over which roses, clematis, and other sweet 
graceful plants were trained. 

When the hall-door was opened the tesselated floor 
looked so brilliant, the mats so fresh, and the very 
maid-servant who waited to admit us was arrayed in 
such crisp and spotless cambrics, that we looked at 
our dripping garments in dismay. 
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But Mr. Rivers did not allow much delay. 

" I often tell my mother," he said, as he lifted us in, 
" that the house is alarmingly clean. Do pray keep 
my muddy boots in coimtenance by a few splashes 
from your habits." 

Then tapping at a door facing the one by which we 
entered — " Mamma," he exclaimed cheerily, " I have 
rescued two young ladies from a watery doom, and 
brought them for you to take care ofl" 

What a charming room we entered then ; and what 
a charming woman smiled her welcome from the low 
armchair in which she sat ! 

The carpet was of delicate green, sprinkled with 
small bunches of red and white rosebuds. The chintz 
and damask of the draperies matched it exactly. 
There were not two chairs alike in the room, and it 
was puzzling to say which shape looked most comfort- 
able. A few choice pictures brightened the white and 
gold of the walls ; vases and baskets of flowers were 
every where; and opposite the fireplace, where a 
bright little fire sparkled, the doors of a small conser- 
vatory were thrown open, showing the exquisite 
arrangement of its perfumed treasures. 

^'Miss Monkhouse and Miss Norman, mamma, 
were suffering the old Venetian torture by dropping 
water, under the trees in Green Lanes, when I dis- 
covered them, and insisted on their accompanying 



me." 



" I am very glad you prevailed, Ernest. My dear," 
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holding out her hand to Geraldine, " you cannot think 
how much I have wished to see you." 

A lovely group they made, as Geraldine, irresistibly 
attracted by the tenderness of Mrs. Rivers' voice and 
smile, stooped to kiss her hostess. 

There was a light on her beautiful expressive face 
such as I had never seen before, and a fond and wist- 
ful questioning in Mrs. Rivers' long earnest gaze, which 
I began dimly to comprehend. 

" Miss Norman, I need not say you are very wel- 
come also. You must excuse my calling you here, for 
I cannot leave my chair." 

1 heard this with astonishment. 

So serene and bright was her face, so graceful her 
attitude, so youthful still her figure, that I could hardly 
believe she had been for years imprisoned in her chair 
by paralysis of the lower limbs. 

Her eyes were dark grey, soft, yet bright, with that 
limpid lustre rarely seen after childhood. Her wavy 
brown hair was still so abundant, that the half-handker- 
chief of delicate lace which shaded it was only an 
adornment. Her features were regular and refined, 
with the most candid and animated expression I ever 
saw. She dressed always in soft shades of grey or 
brown, with a profusion of beautiful lace, and some 
rare old family jewels on her pretty hands. 

Her son was wonderfully like her. 

Hitherto I had only seen him in the pulpit, where, 
though without the slightest trace of gloom or asceti- 
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cism, he was so absorbed in the earnestness and 
solemnity of his duties, as to look a very much 
graver and older man than I now saw he really 
was. 

I never knew any one who so harmoniously com- 
bined the thoughtful and practical energy of manhood 
with the good spirits, good temper, and enthusiasm of 
a boy. 

His firmness with the rough and rebellious ot his 
congregation was only equalled by his gentleness with 
the sick and sorrowing. His untiring zeal for the 
physical wellbeing of all around him shone, like the 
sun, alike on the "just and unjust;" and doors 
hermetically sealed against " the parson '* flew open tc 
the helper, adviser, and friend. 

"The rest will come in time," he used to say 
hopefully. " I cannot go from my comfortable home 
to a hovel without fire or food and preach resignation 
and gratitude." 

So he set heartily to work in his parish ; cricket- 
clubs, reading-rooms, and sanitary reforms, all had 
their share of vigorous attention, and were made 
means to his great end — the forming his flock into a 
family whose rich members should help the poor, and 
the poor respect and trust the rich. 

But I am talking of what I only found out by 
degrees. All I saw that first evening was his half- 
playful, half-reverential fondness for his mother, and 
his courteous attention to her. 
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He was peremptorily despatched now to change his 
coat and boots. 

"And you, my dears," said Mrs. Rivers, "must 
consent to disfigure yourselves in some of my wrappers 
while your riding-dresses are dried." 

Ringing a handbell by her side she gave instructions 
to her housekeeper and personal attendant, a pleasant- 
looking middle-aged woman, who took us up to a 
cheerful and comfortable bedroom, and assisted to 
array us in some pretty lama morning-robes belonging 
to her mistress. 

Geraldine, her bright hair brushed a little into order, 
and her cheeks glowing, looked enchanting in that 
"dove-coloured and most sweet attire," and Mrs. 
Rivers regarded her as we re-entered with satisfied 
scrutiny. 

Five o'clock tea was on the table in the daintiest of 
equipages, and old-fashioned silver baskets were heaped 
with home-made cake, biscuits, and glowing autumn 
fruit. 

"What was your destination, if I may ask, Miss 
Monkhouse, when I found you * on a horse in the wet ' 
— to alter Tennyson a little ? " inquired Mr. Rivers, 
as he placed himself by his mother's side and helped 
her with the teacups. 

" We were going home," said Geraldine demurely. 

" Yes, but we had been to see your new schools, 
Mr. Rivers," I added. And at Geraldine's rosy 
blush the mother smiled. 
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"Indeed ! It is veiy kind of you to take an ipterest 
in them. You could not, of course, see much design 
at present, but we mean to make something of them, 
I assure you." 

" I fancied I could understand what they will be, 
remembering the sketch you sent mamma," said 
Geraldine, her eyes fixed on her teacup. 

''Building is a great hobby of mine,'' said Mr. 
Rivers, "and I flatter myself I ride it pretty reasonably. 
I try to think of utility far more than ornament, and to 
be very economical" 

" You have greatly improved the church." 

"Have we not? Those hideous pews quite de- 
stroyed its symmetry, and took up twice as much room 
as the benches. By the way, Miss Geraldine, perhaps 
you can help me out of a difficulty. Lady Compton 
and Sir John Rokeby, and one or two more of my 
congregation, have promised to replace the old har- 
monium by a good organ, if I can find any one to 
play it. We have had so many expenses that we can't 
afford our organist a salary at present; and Mr. 
Blount knows nothing about organ playing." 

"And not much about the harmonium," said 
Geraldine, laughing. "What a pity to have to re- 
fuse the organ for want of an organist ! It would be 
such an improvement. Oh, Agnes I can you play ? " 

" I used to play a little. I should not mind trying, 
if Mr. Rivers thought me competent." 

" If you play the organ only half as well as the 
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piano — Mrs. Rivers, Agnes plays most beautifully. 
May she play something to you ?" 

"It will be a very great pleasure, my dear. I 
seldom hear any music now. Ernest, wheel the 
little table away. Do not ring at present" 

I stole many glances at the group by the fire, as I 
played ; and can see them now, plainly as ever. 

Our hostess lay back in her chair with an expression 
of intense enjoyment ; one hand clasped Geraldine's 
who had seated herself on a low ottoman at Mrs. 
Rivers' feet, her cheek resting on her other hand, half 
hidden, as she bent forward gazing dreamily into the 
fire, by the loose masses of her bright brown hair. 
Mr. Rivers, leaning on the chimney-piece, looked 
down at them earnestly. How easy and graceful 
was his attitude, how full of intellect and kindliness 
his animated face ! 

I fancied there was a foreshadowing of the future in 
that fireside picture. 

How little — how little we know ! 

I played my best Stately marches from Beethoven, 
solemn movements from Sebastian Bach, tender 
melodies from Mozart, ending with those two plain- 
tive Lieder of Mendelssohn's — ^where an impris- 
oned voice seems sighing, sighing for liberty and 
home. 

As the last notes died away there was a hush in the 
room, more complimentary than compliments. 

"Thank you, my dear," said Mrs. Rivers, in her 
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gentle caressing tone, " for -the greatest treat I have 
had for many years.** 

" We must have the organ, Miss Norman," said her 
son. " You have settled the question." . 

"You darling ! " cried Geraldine. " You put your 
whole heart and soul into your fingers.* 

I certainly had that evening, more than they knew 
— more than I knew myself till long, long, afterwards. 

" Oh, Mrs. Rivers," cried Geraldine, springing up, 
" it is nearly dark 1 We shall never be home in time 
for dinner ; and what will they say ? " 

" You will dine with me, my dear, will you not? — 
and Ernest shall drive you home directly afterwards." 

" I should like it very, very, much ; but we must not 
stay, thank you. Indeed, I fear we have already 
stayed too long." 

Geraldine's uneasiness was so manifest that our hos- 
tess said no more. We were again consigned to her 
maid, and were quickly ready for our ride. 

Descending to the drawing-room, we found Mr. 
Rivers also equipped. 

" It is quite fine now," said he ; "and I am going to 
drive you in the sociable. You will get home uore 
quickly, and Martin shall bring your horses." 

What a delightful drive it was ! 

The clouds were clearing, the wind rising. , The 
horse, a beautiful thoroughbred creature, dashed along 
as though enjoying the exercise" as much as we did. 

Geraldine and Mr. Rivers were full of high spirits 
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and lively talk, while I l^nt quietly back with a sense 
of dreamy satisfaction, and a wish that we could drive 
on so for years — for ever. 

A shadow fell upon us all as we entered the park 
gates, but we were scarcely prepared for the reception 
awaiting us. Had Mr. Rivers run away with us both 
instead of taking us safely and comfortably home, he 
could not have been met with more icy severity, while 
we were rebuked for being caught in the rain, as 
though we had had full control over the elements. 

"Wherein the world did ycu go to? " asked Rupert 
impatiently. " I went to the schools to meet you, and 
was told you had left an hour before. Then I rode 
back, expecting to find you at home; since that Carter 
and I have been looking for you every where. I have 
only just come in." 

He looked mud-stained, tired and angry. As great 
a contrast to Mr. Rivers as the stern and melancholy 
women and the dreary room, were to the fireside at 
Oakhill Parsonage. 

Under the circumstances it must have required 
some courage for Mr. Rivers to ask at once if I might 
be allowed to keep my promise of becoming his 
organist But he did it in such a graceful manner that 
Mrs. Monkhouse could not refuse; and I saw the gleam 
of delight in-Geraldine's eyes when consent was given. 
Then he left, and Miss Monkhouse said, — 

" Remember, Geraldine, this is not to be an excep- 
tion to our rule of forming no intimacies. Miss Norman 
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may oblige Mr. Rivers by playing at his church ; but 
you are not to accept any invitations to his house, nor 
in any way encourage the idea that the families can 
visit" 

" Very well, Aunt," said Geraldine in a low tone. 
" I suppose I may call sometimes ? " 

" Oh yes, do all that is polite^ of course; but no 
intimacy." 

After this we made our escape; ahd when safe in my 
room Geraldine cried, — 

" Has not this been a pleasant day, Agnes? " 

^' Rain and all?" I asked, laughing. 

"Yes, rain and all, because but for that the rest 
would not have been. What a pretty place — that is 
something like a home ! And what a dear old lady. 
How do you like /lim ? " 

" Very much indeed. I was not aware that you 
knew Mr. Rivers well, Lina." 

"Only through going to church, and his calling 
here. Aunt's sense of propriety will not allow her 
quite to shut the door in her rector's face, or else I am 
sure she would like to do so." 

" I don't think you would, Lina ? " 

She blushed brightly. ' " No, I don't think I 
should," she said. " One can't help liking him, he is 
so good." 



CHAPTER VI. 



AN APPARITION. 




UR days flowed on uneventfully at Monk 
House for some time. In the morning the 
girls practised with me, Geraldine especially 
devoting herself ardently to music. We read and 
talked French together, they laughingly correcting my 
accent, while giving me amusing traits of French 
country life, and the rules of their Pension. 

Pleasantest of all were our visits to Oakhill Parson- 
age. We were not forbidden to call on Mrs. Rivers, 
and I generally left Geraldine with her while I went 
on to the church, to improve my acquaintance with 
the organ. Those hours ^ of lonely practising in the 
quiet little country church were among the most 
peaceful of my life. - The noble nature of the music 
and the sacred associations of the place charmed away 
all selfish wishes, vain regrets, and trifling vexations. 

Little George Clark, whom Geraldine had persuaded 
Mrs. Rivers to take into her service, used to blow for 
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me. He had grown strong and rosy in the genial 
atmosphere of his new home, and was grateful and in- 
dustrious. 

Geraldine and Mr. Rivers often came in towards the 
time for our return, and very fair their attentive £aces 
looked in the softened light 

Sometimes, if Lina had been detained at Monk 
House, I would ride over alone, and Carter be sent to 
fetch me. Then, looking down the shadowy aisle, I 
would see the honest fellow sitting, open-eyed and 
bolt-upright, half pleased with the music, half awed 
and uncomfortable at finding himself in church on a 
week-day. 

One evening, looking out to see if my escort had 
arrived, I noticed a figure sitting in the able which 
was not that of old Carter. 

I looked, and could scarcely believe my eyes. I 
looked again — it was Rupert Monkhouse. 

My first idea was that something had happened at 
home. I hurried to where he sat, saying, " Mr. 
Rupert ! why are you here ? Is anything the 
matter ? " 

" Why should I not be here ? " he answered, smil- 
ing. " I met Carter and sent him back, telling him I 
should fetch you myself." 

" Indeed ! " I said ; and I felt so excessively pro- 
voked, it was all I could say. 

^'I am afraid I made a mistake, for you do not 
seem at all pleased to see me." 
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I stedfastly set myselfagainst humouring Mr. Rupert 
Monkhouse, which I believe was one reason why he 
felt perversely inclined for my society. So I frankly 
answered, " No ; I cannot say that I am. You know 
I am a very independent person, and I must say I like 
solitude occasionally." 

" Solitude i deux, I presume," he muttered bitterly, 
glancing at the door by which, as ill luck had it, Mr. 
Rivers at that moment entered. 

I saw that he held a book belonging to Geraldine 
in his hand, and knew his object was to return it by 
me, that he might send a message to her and have 
an excuse for talking to me about her. But I very 
much doubted whether he would carry out the pro- 
gramme before Geraldine's brother. 

I soon found that my conjecture was right. Mr. 
Rivers greeted Rupert heartily, inquired for his family, 
and said what an invaluable coadjutor I was. Then 
came an awkward pause. Rupert, morose «nd self- 
absorbed, only replied in monosyllables, till his ear 
caught the roll of wheels, when he said, — 

" Come, Miss Norman, John has brought the horse 
round, and it is time we were off." 

For some distance he drove in moody silence, then 
he suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Tell me honestly, Miss Norman — if it's in feminine 
nature — do you care for that fellow ? " 

" Mr. Rivers ? — extremely. I think him a delight- 
ful companion and an excellent parish priest" 
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" Pooh ! You know what I mean. Plainly — are 
you attached to him ? " 

" Mr. Rupert ! he is the only person from whom I 
could answer that question." 

I detested myself for this evasion. It was hateful 
to me to seem to appropriate admiration which I knew 
belonged solely to another. 

But I feared that if I were rashly to dissipate the 
illusion which by some unaccountable means had taken 
possession of Rupert Monkhouse, I might endanger the 
happiness of his sister. 

I could not take the responsibility of hurrying on a 
crisis which must come sooner or later, but of which 
those most concerned evidently felt some dread. 

" Do you mean to tell me," he cried, " that he never 
has asked the question ? " 

" I really do not know by what right you inquire." 

'* I doubted whether an honest answer was to be 
had from a woman," he retorted ; and the rest of our 
drive passed in silence. 

Miss Monkhouse was descending the steps as we 
drove up to the door, and beneath her look of in- 
dignant astonishment I felt myself colour most guiltily; 
though I was perfectly innocent of even the wish to be 
honoured by such an escort. 

" Rupert ! you have been looked for everywhere. 
You know your father left for the north this morning 
with Mr, Tyrrel, and several people have wanted to 
see you to-day most particularly." 
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"They must come to me again to-morrow, then, 
aunt," answered the culprit with the coolest indiffer- 
ence, carefully helping me down. 

His aunt still lingered. 

" Angela is gone to Southfield," she said. " Will 
not you fetch her ? " 

" Who went with her ? " 

" Geraldine." 

" Then Geraldine can bring her back," he said care- 
lessly. "Now, Miss Norman, let me carry your 
music." 

I saw and admired the determination with which 
Miss Monkhouse controlled her anger, but I was too 
much annoyed with Rupert, for making me the in- 
nocent cause of so much vexation, to say a word to 
him till we arrived at the drawing-room door. 

" Please leave the music here/' I said ; " I am going 
to my own room." 

" Stay, only one moment," he cried eagerly. " Tell 
me plainly, is there any engagement between you and 
Rivers ? " 

"None whatever," I said promptly, thankful that 
his question had taken a shape in which it could be 
candidly answered. 

To my horror he caught my hand to his lips and 

kissed it ardently. 

Snatching it away, I rushed up the gallery and stair- 
case leading to my room, without pausing to take 
breath till I had closed my door behind me. 
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I foresaw endless complications if Rupert should 
persist in showing me such attention as would natundly 
draw down the wrath of all the rest of his family. 

I should be nervous, embarrassed^ miserable if 1 
stayed — I could not stay at all I must leave Geral- 
dine, who had become so dear to me, Clara, the duties 
in which I was beginning to take active interest, and 
my organ, of which I was so proud ! 

My thoughts were a miserable chaos, where I 
foand no trace of the gratified vanity supposed to at- 
tend every girl's first conquest At last, by a great 
effort, I shook off the dreary anticipations which beset 
me, and resolved ''not to meet trouble half-way." 
Possibly Rupert's display of sentiment might be as 
fleeting as it was unwelcome. 

I shut myself up in my room till dinner-time, and 
then descended, hoping to find courage in numbers. 

Mrs. Monkhouse, even more sad and silent than 
usual, resigned the head of the table to her sister, and 
seated herself by Geraldine, to whose radiant bloom 
there could not have been a stronger contrast. 

" Where is papa ? " inquired the girl. " I have not 
seen him all day." 

" He has gone to the north," replied her aunt 
** Florence, shall I send you some fowl ? " 

" How I wish he would take me with him ! I have 
the greatest curiosity to see that property of ours, i 
sincerely hope it is in better order than this. Mamma, 
have you ever been there ? " 
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" No, my dear." 

" How incurious you must be ! I could not sub- 
mit to be kept away from any of my husband's posses- 
sions all these years, I am sure." 

" I pity Geraldine's husband, if any one easts fore- 
doomed to such a fate," said Rupert. " He will be like 
Eliza Buonaparte's — 'first officer of her household.'" 

**I don't think," said Geraldine, with a face of 
serious reflection, " that I should be very tyrannical. 
We noisy people are generally cowards. Angela, there, 
is likely to be far more despotic than I." 

Even Mrs. Monkhouse smiled. 

" I do not think there is much fear of that," she 
said. " Did you enjoy your ride, my dear ? " 

"Very much, thank you. I am getting quite 
brave. Geraldine takes such care of me, I shall 
venture to mount the Black Prince soon, under her in- 
structions." 

" Rupert was with you, was he not ? " 

I felt so angry with my hot cheeks at this question. 
Any other time I should have heard it with perfect in- 
difference, but the recollections of our last ride were 
horribly embarrassing. 

" I had business elsewhere," said he calmly. 

** Mr. Ilford called to see you, Rupert," said his 
aunt, " about those trees on the north side of the park. 
He says he has made an offer for them, and he wants 
an answer, because if he cannot have those soon he 
must look elsewhere." 
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**I suppose he must have them," said Rupert 
moodily. 

"Oh, Rupert," cried Geraldine, who had been 
listening with heightened colour and breathless atten- 
tion, " you are not going to cut down any more trees? 
That side of the park is already looking quite thin 
and bare." 

" Ilfaut vivrcy^ said he shortly. 

" But is there no other way ? " 

Angela was sitting next to Rupert, and she gently 
touched his arm. Her little white hand could only 
have fallen on it like a snow flake, but he started as 
though it had stung him. The loveliest delicate 
colour tinged her cheeks, as she whispered softly, — 

" There is another easy way, Rupert Let me help. 
You know it will not be long — ^ 

Miss Monkhouse caught her nephew's gloomy look 
and hastily interposed. "We wDl talk over these 
matters another time," she said. " We have opened 
a subject very unsuited to the dinner-table. Florence, 
don't you think we can go to the drawing-room?" 

The evening was very sultry, and the girls, opening 
one of the French windows, seated themselves on a 
sofa-cushion, half in, half out of the room, leaning 
back till the flower sprays swept their hair, and talking 
in low tones. 

Angela looked enchanting; the fading light glim- 
mered mystically on her pale golden hair, in which 
one white rose was fastened ; on her fair face, whose 
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repose was that night a little troubled by tender shy- 
ness, and therefore doubly bewitching; and on the 
shining folds of her light blue dress. 

The terrace, round which evening shadows were 
gathering, formed the background to this group, and 
on it Rupert's tall figure was seen in bold relief against 
the sunset, • passing and repassing the window. He 
had left the dining-room almost as soon as we. 

I opened the piano and began softly trying the 
volumes of grand old church music Mrs. Rivers had 
lent me; the girlish voices harmoniously filled its 
breaks and pauses. 

" I cannot bear to see Rupert so unhappy," Angela 
was saying once, witli the sweet tones a little tremulous. 
" I hope it will not be for very long. Oh, Lina, how 
glad I shall be to see him make this dear old place 
beautiful I " 

"It might be made so, I think," said Geraldine 
sadly. "But perhaps that is because I love it so 
much." 

"You shall direct the restoration, I^ina. Look up 
those old chronicles and family histories you told me of, 
and study how to revive the forgotten glories. You 
must fill the gardens with flowers, and fountains, 
and statues, and restore the old battlements and 
turrets — " 

" And moat and drawbridge, warder, portcullis, and 
all—" 

" Don't laugh at me. I think we must really have 
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a chapel, though. A lovely little chapel where the 
old one used to stand And we must rebuild and refit 
the haunted rooms." 

Rupert had paused to light a cigar just behind 
^rhere the girls were sitting. He suddenly threw it 
from him and entered the room, saying — 

*' Sing something, will you, Agnes — and put to flight 
the powers of darkness that seem to be gathering 
out yonder. I think they have had me in their 
grasp ! " 

He had never called me before by my Christian 
name, and I looked up indignant at his wild speech ; 
but the sight of his face put my anger to flight 

It was strangely agitated. His lips quivered, and 
the masses of dark hair lay damp and heavy on his 
forehead. 

He drew a chair dose to the straight old-fashioned 
one which I used as a music-stool, on whose carved 
back he rested his head, supported by his folded 
arms. 

Nervous and miserable, I was fax more inclined to 
get up and run away than to sing, but I was really 
afraid of his excited mood. 

I hardly know how I got through ** Convien partir " 
and Meyerbeer's ** Oh live, or let me die 1 " 

It was an immense relief when James entered with 
lights and the urn. The girls came in too, and Rupert 
began turning over my music. 

**Sing this now," he said, placing before me a 
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manuscript arrangement of Shelley's pathetic, " One 
word is too often profaned." 

*' I cannot," I said in astonishment " I am sure 
that was not among my music before. I have never 
even heard it" 

He half smiled. "Won't you try it? Then play 
the accompaniment, and I will sing it to you^ 

He did so with great power and expression, and 
then the lovely verses — 

" Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone. 
Of some world far from ours 
Where moonlight and music and feeling 
Are one — *' 

he repeated in a low voice, adding tremulously, "Would 
to heaven we could fly there — together ! " 

Geraldine came up behind her brother. "Where 
did you get that song ? " she inquired. " It is quite 
new to me." 

Angela, watching us with sad, surprised, eyes, 
seated herself at a little distance and kept silence. 

" Come here, Rupert," said his mother, " I want 
to speak to you." 

Mrs. Monkhouse so seldom took any part in what 
was passing that when she did she was instinctively 
attended to. 

Rupert rose, and threw himself on a low couch 
shaded by his mother's chair, where she kept him 
talking to her for the rest of the evening. 
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When I went to my room Geraldine 
me. 

" I want to talk to you, Agnes/' she said, placing 
herself by the window, but following up the announce* 
ment by a long silence. 

«We are an odd family/' she at last began, ''and 
some of us are oddly situated. For instance, there is 
a sort of family compact under which it has been un- 
derstood that Angela and Rupert are to marry. Ever 
since they were quite children — ^as long as I can re- 
member — it has been a settled thing. I believe it is 
quite to the satisfaction of one of them, and I used to 
think of both — I am not so sure now." 

She paused a moment and looked half inquiringly at 
me, but I could say nothing. 

'' I am not quite sure now that it will be a happy 
thing ; but I do not suppose any question of happiness 
would set aside a thing determined on among the 
heads of our &mily. I often feel anxious about it 
Agnes, may I ask you one question ? ' 

" As many as you like." 

*^hrtyaur feelings at all engaged?" 

'' Not in the least Of course I know what you 
mean. I am only interested in Rupert as your 
brother. And I hope anything we may have 
seen or imagined on his part is only a passing 
fancy." 

**I am very glad to hear you say so," she said 
heartily. " I confess I do not quite understand 
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Rupert ; he is wayward, but not ungenerous, and I 
cannot imagine any one to whom Angela is so deeply 
attached regarding her with indifference. I hope it 
will all be for the best" 

She bade me ^' Good-night," and left me, and I sat 
long, considering what it was right for me to do, and 
whether I ought to leave Monk House ; and finally 
resolved to consult Mrs. Rivers on the matter. 

Having come to this determination, I rose to shut 
the window and undress, when the frightful sounds I 
had once before heard again rose upon the air. 

Impelled by the same fascination of fear, I rushed 
out to the terrace, where my steps were arrested by a 
dreadful vision. 

The heavy curtains were suddenly drawn back from 
an upper window in the east wing, nearest to where I 
stood, and a strong light in the room revealed 
the figure of a man, wrapped in a loose dress- 
ing-gown. His white face was agonized and dis- 
torted, and blood streamed from his upraised hands ; 
he waved them wildly above his head for a moment, 
then threw up the window and seemed about to spring 
out, when a strong grasp drew him back, the light was 
extinguished, the window closed, and the uninhabited 
rooms were once more dark and silent. 

All had passed so quickly that I hardly knew 
whether I was awake or dreaming — ^whether what I 
had seen were reality or a vision. 

I was sure of only one thing — I must return to my 
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room, and keep silence on what I had £suicied or be- 
held, for the words of Miss Monkhonse rang in my 
ears — "There are things in this unhappy house to 
which you must be deaf and blind, if you mean to re- 
main with us." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SECRET CLUE. 




MADE an excuse for starting before 
Geraldine for Oakhill on my next practising 
day, and, going first to the Parsonage, was 
fortunate enough to find Mrs. Rivers alone. 

Though I had known her for only a short time, 
there was no one else in whom I could place such 
thorough confidence ; and what a relief it was to pour 
out all my perplexities 1 

She heard me with untiring patience and sympathy, 
and said when I finished my story, — 

'' I do not see that there is any immediate necessity 
for your going away, and I should be very sorry for 
Geraldine to lose you, her home is already sufficiently 
cheerless, poor child 1 Besides if your position should 
become more unpleasant, you have always the alter- 
native of leaving — though, if Rupert Monkhouse has 
any generous feeling, he will not drive you to that" 

Of course I had said nothing to Mrs. Rivers of the 
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nocturnal disturbances of which I had been so reluctant 
a witness, but she seemed to have a general impression 
that there was something unusual about the family. 
They are singular people, I believe," she resumed. 

Geraldine does not seem at all to belong to them. 
How she has preserved her brightness and frankness 
ot disposition among such influences, I cannot 
imagine. But we ought not to judge them harshly. 
Therermust be some great trouble at the root of so 
much peculiarity ; and I have had enough trouble in 
my life to teach me forbearance." 

At this moment Geraldine herself tapped at the 

French windows, and, being admitted, took her usual 

place on Mrs. Rivers' footstool 

ft 

'* I was just making the trite remark that we have 
all had our troubles, my dear. And I was going to 
illustrate it by telling Agnes some of my own. Shall 
I go on ?" 

*^ By all means, dear Mrs. Rivers. I should like 
to hear — I mean, I am sure I shall be very much 
interested." 

Our hostess smiled a little sadly. 

"I find it difficult," she said, after a pauses "to 
begin a story no reference to which has crossed my 
lips for many years. But the past has lately been 
much in my mind, and there are reasons why I wish to 
tell you something of it." 

The "you "applied to both of us, but her hand 
was passed caressingly over Geraldine's bright curls, 
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and her fond look brought the sensitive colour to 
Geraldine's cheek. 

"I had a very happy childhood," Mrs. Rivers 
resumed. " My father was in affluent circumstances, 
and I was an idolized only child. My father, though 
not an invalid, was by no means strong ; and, both 
from inclination and for the sake of health, lived 
entirely in the country. Our home was in a picturesque 
and lonely part of Yorkshire, not far from the coast ; 
and the house nearest to us in that direction was a 
noble old building, with terrace and gardens com- 
manding wild and lovely sea-views. I have often 
heard my mother lament that this was the property of 
an orphan youth then at college, and wish it had been 
inhabited by a family who might have afforded com- 
panions for me. She dreaded that my solitary child- 
hood might make me melancholy or prematurely old, 
and strove to share and vary my amusements and 
occupations in every possible manner. One of our 
summer delights was to drive to Northcliff Grange, 
and spend the day in its lovely, deserted garden, 
sitting in the quaint grottoes and caves formed in the 
rocks, and approached by zig-zag steps from the lawns 
above or the sands below. If the weather became 
stormy we went in-doors, where the housekeeper, who 
greatly respected my mother, always made us welcome ; 
and while she read or sketched, I used to explore the 
fine old rooms and make myself acquainted with in- 
numerable family portraits, whose history Mrs. Winter, 
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glad of a sympathizing listener, was as willing to tell 
as I to hear. Invariably she ended by expressbg her 
hope that she might live to see the home-coming of 
her young master, whose portraits, first as a beautiful 
child on his fair young mother's knee, and afterwards 
as a spirited, handsome boy on horseback, I greatly 
admired. He was the hero of many of the good 
housekeeper's nanatives and of many childish reveries 
of mine. So time passed until I was seventeen, and 
then Ernest Northcliflf did come home. You who 
know my son can form some idea of what his father 
was — how bright and genial, how unselfish, generous 
and good !" 

She paused for a moment, overcome by thronging 
recollections; and, opening a large morocco case 
which always lay on her work-table, showed us the 
portrait of a youth like, but perhaps more regularly 
handsome than, her son — with the same candid and 
spirited expression, but less firmness and energy. 
Facing it was a miniature of herself, so exquisitely 
lovely that we could hardly avert our eyes from the 
captivating face ; a rosebud, set in a shower of golden 
curls — ^beaming, sparkling with sweetness, intelligence, 
and gaiety. 

"Those portraits were taken just before our 
marriage," Mrs. Rivers proceeded, " for in less than a 
year Ernest had won not only my affection, but the 
consent of my parents to our immediate union. They 
felt my youth to be an objection, but Ernest urged 
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that I should be scarcely separated from them ; that he 
was profoundly lonelyi and that the Grange sorely need- 
ed a mistress ; while their entire trust in him, and my 
father's increasing weakness, made them not unwilling 
to see me happily settled. Happily is a word not 
strong enough; the first two years of our marriage 
were as one long summer-day of cloudless, perfect 
bliss; in the third it culminated in Ernest's birth, 
when the Grange and the Manor House seemed 
literally mad with joy ; and in the fourth the blow fell 
which shattered it for ever." 

" But I thought," said Geraldine hesitatingly, " you 
said Ernest Northcliff ? " 

" Northcliff is my real name, and our family name. 
My son's godfather left him his property on condition 
of assuming that of Rivers ; and here, where we are 
comparatively strangers, I have naturally borne the 
same name as my son." 

" It seems so curious," said Geraldine. " I cannot 
think of you as Mrs. Northcliff." 

" Oh, hush ! " she cried, with an expression of 
anguish, and turning excessively pale. " You do not 
know what that name recalls." 

She quickly controlled herself, on seeing Geraldine's 
distress. 

"Do not be so troubled, my dear child. It is 
strange how much more easily one can bear to utter 
certain words than to hear them from others. The 
sound of that long-unuttered name on your lips re- 
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called so vividly that dazzling summer morning when I 
stood at the entrance of my beloved and beautiful home, 
Ernest in my arms, watching his father as he strolled 
down the chestnut avenue, often turning for another 
playful and affectionate good-bye, to pay the fatal visit 
from which he never returned He had told me that 
he might probably remain to lunch, so during the 
early morning I played with little Ernest on the lawn, 
pelting him with roses, and enjoying his inarticulate 
delight, and when he was tired, read, wrote, and sang 
with perfect ease of heart. As day advanced I grew 
a little restless, and wandered down to the sea-shore, 
refreshed by the cool breeze blowing over the receding 
tide, and blaming myself for nervous fancies which 
nevertheless I could not control. Ernest had no 
doubt found papa unwell, I thought, and was stopping, 
as he often did, to cheer and amuse him. It could 
be nothing serious, or I should have been sent for. 
The sky grew suddenly dark; a summer storm was 
gathering, and I went into the house, and watched 
from the dining-room windows the electric cloud 
spread over the sea. Thunder pealed from it angrily ; 
and vivid flashes of lightning revealed how dense was 
the general blackness. Mrs. Winter joined me, 
sharing, though trying to dispel, my growing uneasiness. 
* They will never allow my master to leave in juch a 
storm as this, madam,' she said ; * had you not better 
dine ?* I refused in dismay — I had never dined with- 
out Ernest since we were married, and the suggestion 
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terrified me. ' You may send me some tea/ I said, to 
silence her persuasions; 'and we will have a late 
dinner when Mr. Northcliff comes home.' When he 
came home ! At last the storm ceased, and after 
allowing sufficient time for Ernest to return, my 
anxiety grew unbearable, and I despatched a servant 
on horseback to ask what detained him at my father's. 
Imagine, if you can, my distraction when he brought 
word back that Mr. Northcliff had started shortly 
before the storm commenced. Search parties were 
sent from both houses, and I insisted on accompanying 
my servants. Every trifling incident of that night is 
stamped on my brain in characters of fire. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Winter following me to the steps and wrapping 
a thick cloak over the shawl I had hastily caught up. 
I remember the rich scent of the roses, wet with recent 
rain, the glorious burst of moonlight over the sea as we 
came out on the cliff path — the nearest way from the 
Grange to ray father's house. Here the rocks were 
lower, and much broken, so that in places the short, 
close turf shelved down almost to the sands. Then 
some one advanced to the edge and looked down. I 
followed; and before they could prevent, or even 
divine my intention I had thrown myself over, frantic 
with anguish, intent only on clasping the mangled 
form which was dearest to me of all the world." 

She paused again, and Geraldine's sobs broke the 
silence. 

^' A long period of merciful insensibility followed. 
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then a sort of stupor in which mind and body shared : 
I just lived, just knew what was going on around me, 
just recognised the faces and voices at my bedside ; 
from any further dawn of consciousness I shrank with 
horror, and encouraged the torpor which dulled the 
edge of misery. I first woke to anything like intelli- 
gent consciousness amid the wild beauty of the 
Pyrenees, where I had been taken to try some 
peculiar baths. I lay on a couch in an old-fashioned, 
wainscoted room, fragrant with pine-wood, and flooded 
with sunset glory. My mother sat reading by the 
window. I noticed suddenly that she wore a widow's 
dress. I tried to rise and throw myself into her arms, 
but found that I was powerless ; my spine had been 
so injured in my fall that I was disabled for life. The 
sight of my mother's fortitude and patience, her un- 
tiring care and compassion for me, her unmurmuring 
resignation under her own dreadful loss, roused me 
from my selfish abandonment to despair. I tried to 
repay her gentle, unceasing care by affectionate sympa- 
thy, and simulate, for her sake, the submission my 
aching and despairing heart could not attain ; my days 
were spent in striving to conceal from her anxious 
eyes the bitterness of returning to a life which had 
become one agonizing memory, my nights in throwing 
off the mask of patience, and abandoning myself to 
wild despair. We spent many years abroad, trying 
Italy, Germany, and even Madeira, but to little pur- 
pose. I recovered some measure of health, and was 

F 
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able to recline in a chair as I do no\¥, and that, the 
doctors said, was all the alleviation of my state that 
could ever be looked for. When little Ernest was 
nine years old his kind guardian brought him to visit 
us. What blended joy and agony that visit was to 
me ! His resemblance to his father in face, voice, 
even expression, so far as it was possible at his age, 
was at once my pride and pain, and it was soon evi- 
dent that the excitement of having him with me was 
more than I could then bear. Mr. Rivers took him 
back to England, and placed him at Eton, giving up 
his own establishment and .removing to Windsor in 
order to be near him. He was a childless widower, 
and my fatherless boy became the one solace and 
object of his life, and repaid his care with the warmest 
affection. When Ernest was eighteen Mr. Rivers 
died ; and, after a great stniggle with my horror of 
everything which could revivify the past, I resolved 
on returning to England ; * home,' I could not bring 
myself to say. My mother's joy in the prospect 
showed me what a sacrifice she had made in remain- 
ing abroad so long, and in some measure reconciled 
me to the step ; and Ernest's delight on meeting us at 
Southampton was a further reward. I could not 
summon resolution to revisit the Grange, so we went 
at once to my birth-place, and my mother's humbler 
and more chastened spirit foimd a mournful happiness 
in that reunion with old haunts and relics which was 
torture to me. Ernest remained with us a long time. 
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With wonderful tenderness and tact he gradually 
induced me to speak to him of the past and of his 
father^ whose character I found he had studied 
thoroughly, startling me by his acquaintance with his 
thoughts, tastes, and wishes. Mr. Rivers had often 
taken him to the Grange, and told him our whole sad 
history, teaching him to regard his father's memory 
with devoted affection. All the letters which had 
passed between his father and Mr. Rivers — school and 
college friends — Ernest had read, with great interest, 
and had drawn conclusions from them acute and 
serious beyond his years. Mr. Rivers, though much 
older than my husband, had been his most intimate 
correspondent, and to him had been confided all the 
hopes, aims, and intentions of that warm and generous 
heart on first entering life. But Ernest, though full ot 
admirable impulses, high aspirations, benevolent pur- 
poses, had little energy or concentration ; with the 
will and the power to carry out many of his schemes 
of philanthropy and usefulness, he had been a dreamer 
of dreams to the last ; blameless indeed in life, just, 
high-minded, even-tempered, making all around him 
^^PPXi but, with the insouciance of an enjoying tempera- 
ment, putting off the serious business of life to that 
to-morrow which never came. The contemplation of 
this career, so full of noble purposes but leaving 
nothing behind, set the younger Ernest thinking. The 
frightful suddenness with which his father had been 
carried away brought home to him the uncertainty of 
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life ; he feared that he might be engrossed by daily 
pleasures and pursuits, as his father had been, and 
sought to bind himself, by adopting a profession, to 
accomplish some definite work. He chose the 
Church, and he also studied medicine thoroughly, in 
order to help his poor people in body as well as mind. 
In the year of his ordination my mother died; and 
although to me this was another of those bereavements 
which strike to the very roots of life itself, her un- 
questioning faith in the better world to which a merci- 
ful and atoning hand was leading her, and her abso- 
lute rapture in the thought of rejoining my father were 
so perfect, that I could not trouble her peace by the 
ungovernable anguish which had followed my earlier 
losses : and her bright example taught me a gentler 
and more healing grief than any I had felt before. In 
the following summer Ernest told me of this living, 
belonging to the property he had inherited from Mr. 
Rivers, and asked if I could be contented to superin- 
tend the modest establishment of a country rector. I 
was pleased with the prospect of so complete a change, 
and we resolved to sell my father's house and let the 
Grange. Previous to doing so I resolved to endure 
the great trial of spending a few days there, in order 
to secure such books, papers, and furniture as ought 
not to pass into the hands of strangers. I little 
thought what a shock awaited me there I Mrs. Winter 
was still housekeeper, very old, but active and clear- 
headed, and she attended me as I went through room 
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after room, sorting and selecting. The old man- 
servant who always wheeled my chair stopped before 
the well-remembered door of my husband's study, but 
Mrs. Winter hesitated to turn the key. ' When Mr. 
Rivers first came down he took away the law papers, 
and then fastened up the door, madam/ she said, ' he 
never would allow any one but himself to go into it, 
and it has not even been aired or dusted since the day 
my poor dear master was murdered.' My look and 
cry of horror showed how strange was that frightful 
word to me, and the poor old woman fell trembling on 
her knees by my chair. 'Oh, God forgive me, 
madam ! ' she cried. ' Did you never hear the truth 
of it before ? I wish I had been struck dumb before 
I told you ! ' Ernest was sent for, and helped to take 
me to my room, and then most tenderly and cautiously 
he told me all that had ever been known of his father's 
fate. It appeared that not only was the depth of the 
fall at the place where the body was found insufficient 
to cause actual death — ^as had been shown in my own 
case — but on the back of the head was a large wound, 
evidently caused by a violent blow which could not 
have been accidentally received. The verdict at the 
inquest was ' wilful murder ' against some person un- 
known; and how, and why, and from whom my 
beloved one met his death-blow is a cruel mystery, the 
solution of which we have long ceased to seek for. 
He was not known to have an enemy in the world; 
and robbery had not been the motive for the attack. 
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as his purse, pocket-book, and watch were un- 
touched." 

Mrs. Rivers had again turned so pale that we were 
alarmed. 

" These terrible recollections are too much for you, 
dear Mrs. Rivers," said Geraldine. "They are dread- 
ful to us ; what must they not be to you f Pray do not 
dwell on them any longer." 

''I shall not need to return to the most painful of 
them," she answered. " My story draws to a close. 
The new facts I had heard increased my anxiety to 
quit the scene of my life's tragedy, and as soon as I 
could be moved they brought me here, where I have 
learnt something of my mother's peaceful resignation 
and my son's cheerful, earnest, cloudless piety. 
Indeed, through his affection, and my delight in his 
goodness, I am now enjoying a sort of Indian summer, 
the best part of which is the looking forward to 
reunion, which cannot be far distant, with those dearest 
ones who have gone before." 

"Dear Mrs. Rivers," cried Geraldine, tearfully 
clasping her hand, " do not say so I At your age 
one may naturally look forward to many, many years." 

" Not after my trials, and in my health," said Mrs, 
Rivers. "My dear, my existence is now a daily 
miracle. For the last two years I have grown rapidly 
more and more helpless. I cannot now bear to be 
taken out of doors, even so far as the lawn ; soon I 
expect to give up coming down stairs. Do not grievei 
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my love. I would not have it otherwise. All I am 
anxious for now is not to leave Ernest alone. I may 
linger many years, as you say, but I must become less 
and less a companion for him. If I can but leave the 
care of his happiness in younger stronger hands, my 
mind will be at ease. I shall be resigned to stay so long 
as it is heaven's will; but oh, how thankful and 
rejoiced to go ! " 

Mrs. Rivers' look emphasized her words, but she 
said no more, evidently feeling that her son ought to 
plead his own cause. 

Geraldine, very shy and subdued, made no answer, 
but slowly drew on her gloves. 

" I don't like to leave you alone, dear Mri Rivers," 
she said at last, ''after reviving such sad remem- 
brances ; but I fear it is time we started." 

'' Ernest will be home to dinner, my dear. I shall 
not be long alone. Come and see me again as soon 
as you can." 

" What a strange, painful story I " said Geraldine, 
as she drove me back to Monk House. ''Papa's 
other property is somewhere in the north of England. 
I must ask him if he ever heard of Mr. Northcliff." 

" Does Mr. Monkhouse make a long stay when he 
goes there ? " 

" Sometimes. But it is very uncertain, and he goes 
but seldom. He has no residence there, I believe, 
for no one ever accompanies him but Mr. Tyrrel. 
They merely collect rents, and so on," 
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When we entered the house Geraldine walked 
straight to the breakfast-room, without waiting to take 
off her hat 

" Mamma," she cried, ''I have heard such a strange 
thing to-day ; Mrs. Rivers' real name is not Rivers, 
butNorthcliff!" 

Her mother uttered a loud cry, and fell fainting at 
Geraldine's feet 




CHAPTER VIIL 



UNWELCOME LOVE. 




UPERT'S attentions to me grew every day 
more marked and more unacceptable. He 
brought me flowers I would not wear, songs 
I would not sing, books I would not read. He 
haunted my walks, and disturbed my once peaceful 
hours in the old church. 

The most provoking part of it was that he did not 
heed my discouragement in the least : he was not even 
put out of temper by it, but took it all with a sort of 
" I must prevail " air which would have piqued me into 
opposition even had I returned his preierence, which 
was far from being the case. 

I had an ideal — oh, how different from him, with his 
handsome gloomy face and abrupt manner, his obsti- 
nate will and uncertain temper, his haughty reserve and 
scornful self-assertion ! 

What perplexed me greatly was that no one made 
any effort to separate us or control him, that I was 
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aware of— certainly not by appealing to me. I should 
have been only too grateful for such support 

Even Miss Monkhouse, whose disapproval was 
manifest, confined it to generally increased ill-temper 
and asperity, and did not attempt to interfere. 

They all kept up the assumption of his devotion to 
Angela, and would inquire if he had not been riding 
with her when they must have known he had been 
Walking with me 

Her sweet face grew even paler and more serious, 
but her gentle manner never varied, and no syllable of 
wounded pride or jealousy crossed her lips. 

Two or three days after our visit to Mrs. Rivers I 
was walking in the park, thinking of her tragic story, 
when I heard a well-known footstep following. 

I turned on the path instantly, and met Rupert face 
to face. 

'* Do you want me, Mr. Monkhouse ? " I asked, with 
all the indignation of my heart on my lips. 

" I am not Mr. Monkhouse," he answered, with an 
easy smile. 

" Do you want me, sir ? " 

** Do I not always want you ? Is there a moment 
in the day when I would willingly be parted from you ? 
Do not affect to misunderstand me, Agnes. You 
know I am yours — ^yours alone, yours always, yours 
entirely I " 

"Let go my hand, sir — ^you insult me by such 
words." 
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He turned deadly pale. 

'* What do you mean? What insult is there in true 
love?" 
' " It is insulting from you, because in my dependent 
position I can neither resent nor escape from it It is 
insulting from you, because it is not really yours to 
oflFer. You know you are not free." 

A bitter oath escaped him. 

Suddenly his manner softened. 

'*Is that all that comes between us?" he asked 
tenderly. "I will be free, and then — ^then, Agnes, 
will you have another answer for me ? " 

" No," I said, " no other answer, whatever happens : 
happiness cannot be built on treachery, and pain given 
to another. False to Angela, how could I expect you 
to be true to me ? " 

" Angela — Angela — always Angela ! I am sick to 
death of the name. I never loved her. I yielded 
like a fool to the will of those around me, but then I 
had not seen the woman I prefer to all the world. No 
power upon or above the earth shall make me keep my 
promise to her now ! " 

I was terrified by his vehemence, and the angry fire 
of his glance. His grasp on the hand he had taken 
unconsciously tightened till I screamed with pain. 
Then he released it, with a mortified look. 

** I beg your pardon," he said hastily. " I will 
not urge you for another answer now. At some 
future time — at some future time — ^" he left me 
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abruptly in agitation and haste, muttering angrily to 
himself. 

Hurrying on my way, lest Rupert should change his 
mind and return, I proceeded so swiftly down the path 
that I brushed against some one unawares. 

Looking up to apologise, the words died on my lips : 
there before me stood — surely the ghost of Mr. Monk- 
house ! — ^white-faced, worn, with fixed expressionless 
eyes which looked at without seeing me, and pale lips 
which quivered without uttering a sound. My fear of 
the living vanished before my fear of the living-dead. 
Flying back on the path by which I had come, I looked 
for Rupert in vain. How gladly would I have wel- 
comed him then ! 

Breathless, trembling, the only person I saw, and 
that not till I entered Geraldine's garden, was Miss 
Monkhouse. 

Even my awe of her could not restrain me. 

Unable to utter a sound, I grasped her dress to 
detain her. 

She looked at me with stern inquiry, but waited for 
me to speak. 

*' Miss Monkhouse, I have just met your brother, 
looking like a ghost" 

" Nonsense," she cried, sharply. " My brother is 
in the north, with Mr. Tyrrel." 

*' I know it ; that is why I was so terrified. I am 
sure something must have happened to him." 

" You have seen some one slightly resembling him 
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— in height or age — ^and have frightened yourselC Go 
to your room and lie down at once, or you will be ilL 
I will see what has alarmed you." 

** Let me go with you— do not go alone ! " 

" Do not be foolish," she said, but more gently. 
*' Take my advice at once. I am not given to £uicies, 
and do not know what it is to be frightened." 

I watched her walk rapidly towards the park, and 
then entered the house^ almost ready to disbelieve my 
own senses at her bidding. 

I went to my room, and took her advice as to lying 
down, but I could not sleep, and after a few restless 
minutes I rose, changed my dress, knd joined Mrs. 
Monkhouse in the drawing-room. 

She was a little better than usual, and, for a wonder, 
drying to do some worL 

" Have you walked far to-day, my dear ? " she asked ; 
adding, when I replied in the negative, ** Then you are 
not very tired ? " 

•^ Not at all." 

"I should really be so very much obliged if you 
would walk across the park and see if you can match this 
wool for me. If Miss White has not the exact shade, 
you might perhaps choose one that would harmonise, 
which I cannot trust the servants to do. You don't 
object, my dear? " — for I suppose my hesitation was 
pretty apparent 

I did very greatly object, but of course I could not 
refuse. The nearest way to the one small fancy 
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repository of the village was close by the scene of my 
late alarm, but, as I could not speak of this to Mrs. 
Monkhouse, I prepared to start 

The rainy season of my arrival at Monk House had 
been succeeded by warm bright weather like a return 
of summer ; this in its turn had passed, and now it was 
genuine autumn, and my path was thickly strewn with 
fallen leaves, whose soft rustling and rich scent are 
always beautiful to me. 

I met no one in the park but a solitary woodcutter ; 
but as I passed through the gates I heard the rattle of 
horses' hoofs on the road, and, looking down it, I saw 
Geraldine and Mr. Rivers. 

One glance at their radiant faces was enough. I 
saw that he had " put his fate to the touch ** at last, 
and that they were in all the first felicity of avowed 
affection. 

After a hasty greeting they cantered across the park, 
and I pursued my way and performed my errand, not 
without many wistful glances through the trees as I 
returned in the deepening twilight 

When I went to take my shawl off, Geraldine joined 
me, blushing, shy, and lovely. 

"My dearest," I said, "I know I have to con- 
gratulate you — ^and most warmly, most gladly I do so." 

Indeed I was so very happy that I surprised myself 
with a burst of sympathetic tears. 

" Why, Agnes, how could you tell what I had to 
say ? " 
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" It was quite apparent Both of you carried your 
good news in your faces just now." 

*<0h, were they such dreadful tell-tales as that? 
Agnes, I am so happy, I don't know what to do. 
Don't you think I am the luckiest girl in the whole 
world?" 

'* I think you quite deserve your good fortune, and 
that you will make Mr. Rivers as happy as he will make 
you." 

'' Oh, I will try, all my life ; and his dear mother. 
Just fancy what a change it will be ! What a delight- 
ful home to go to, after /Ais/ How can I ever be 
worthy of such happiness ? " 

" The wish to do so proves the worthiness, my 
dear." 

She shook her head. 

"That's * comfortable doctrine,' but I don't quite 
subscribe to it I will do my utmost, though, Agnes 
— ^and if love deserves love — '* 

" Jjove deserves love, and repays love. You need 
not be afraid." 

"1 am afraid of nothing with Ernest. Oh, how 
good he is 1 If he is half as devoted to his wife 
as he is to his mother — do you think she will be 
pleased?" 

** I am sure she will I felt certain she was thinking 
of you the other day, only, of course, she waited for 
him to speak first" 

'^ It will be charming to help take care of her; and 
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then she will not be lonely when Ernest is busy in the 
parish." 

" What will all your people say ? '* 

" Surely they cannot object— there is nothing in the 
world to object to. Ernest knows I haven't a penny, 
and he is quite satisfied." 

" No doubt Did he come in to-day ? " 

" No ; he is coming in the morning. I asked him 
to wait till papa's return ; but now he has spoken to 
me he does not want any delay, and he will see 
mamma and ask for papa's address." 

The mention of Mr. Monkhouse struck a chill to my 
heart I thought, with apprehension and horror, of 
my strange vision. How thankful I should be when 
Geraldine was rescued from all this mystery and 
gloom. 

The dinner-bell disturbed us. 

" Where is Rupert ? " inquired his mother. 

" I met him in the park," replied Miss Monkhouse, 
*' and he begged that we would not wait for him. He 
was going to Southfield, to see about some repairs to 
his gun." 

" He has been more uncertain than ever lately. I 
wish he had some profession to occupy him. I 
never knew any one so restless and irritable as he has 
become." 

" He will settle soon," said his aunt, " and be much 
more happy." 

I looked at Angela, No conscious blush now crossed 
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her cheek, but a look of worn and weary patience had 
settled on her pale face* 

Geraldine spoke to her in a low tone as we sat 
through the twilight in the drawing-room.' 

" I am afraid this engagement does not make you 
^PPyi Angela. ^ If that b so, break it o£f while there 
is yet time." 

'' It is no question of my happiness/' she answered 
quickly. <' I have always been ready to lay that at 
Rupert's feet. I think I am necessary to him — ^^I know 
in some respects I can be useful. I will never consent 
to break off our engagement till — ^' 

1 think she was going to add " till he asks me/' or 
'* till it is his wish/' but Rupert himself stood before 
us. His aunt, reading by a shaded lamp at the other 
end of the room, looked at him in astonishment. 

His clothes were saturated with wet and stained with 
mud, his hair was disordered, even his hands and face 
were soiled. 

" Rupert, what have you been doing to yourself? " 
asked Geraldine. " You are not fit to be seen." 

" I am not fit for anything," he said impatiently. 
** Give me some wine, Geraldine." 

" Tea will be brought directly — '' 

" Be good enough to get me what I ask for." 

" Have you dined, Rupert ? " 

« No." 

" Won't you have something now?" 

" I will have what I want, or nothing at all." 
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Some wine was ordered, he drank it eagerly. 
Geraldine looked on with mingled indignation and 

sorrow ; her brother was displaying quite a new phase 

« 

of character. He had hitherto been reserved, fitful, 
often gloomy, but never ungentlemanly. This sort of 
behaviour was equally strange and repulsive. 

At last Miss Monkhouse interfered. 

*' Rupert, will you come into the library ? I have 
something important to say to you." 

" No, aunt, I cannot" 

" 1 particularly wish it" 

"And I don't wish it at all; I am tired to death, 
and mean to go to bed." 

Without another word he quitted the room, not 
pausing to wish any one good night 





CHAPTER IX. 

IT CANNOT BE. 

COULD not help sharing Geraldine's ill- 
disguised excitement next morning. She 
could not eat, she could not sit still ; she 
flitted from the breakfast-table to the window, thenr 
out on the terrace, where, as soon as possible, I joined 
her. 

'' Oh, Agnes,** she cried, slipping her arm round my 
waist, " he is coming to-day ! " 

** I know it, my dear : an*d if 1 had forgotten it, your 
manner would have reminded me." 

" Is it so very suspicious? Well, they will know all 
about it soon. I am so happy ! " 

" Happiness is very becoming, lina." 

She was indeed looking charming. A pale blue 
cambric dress suited her £ur, fresh complexion, 
heightened a little by excitement ; her lovely eyes were 
full of joyful tenderness : her hair, drawn loosely back 
from her forehead by a ribbon of the same colour as 
her dress, fell in rich curls over her should^s. 
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"I cannot settle tb read or work, Agnes," she 
whispered : "let us have a ramble through the park." 

How well I remember, all her talk that morning ! 
Bright anticipations of the future, generous plans of 
usefulness, of charity for others, fond expressions of 
gratitude for Ernest's love. We seated ourselves on 
a huge felled oak, and watched the sunshine flickering 
on the grass, as we drew fair pictures of the future. 
Thus the hours flew by, and Geraldine started up 
with an exclamation of delight, as, even while his 
name was on her lips, Mr. Rivers seated himself be- 
side her. 

" You did not expect me yet ? " he said. " I want 
to make my happiness sure, my dearest. I hope I 
shall not be too early at the house." 

«' No, I think not. How is Mrs. Rivers ? " 
"Very well, and most anxious to welcome her 
daughter : she loves you— almost as much as I do, 

Lina." 

I strolled away, and let the lovers return to the 
house together. The imporUnt trifles of those first 
rapturous hours of confidence and hope were too 

sacred for other ears. 

As they wandered on in the sunshine, hand in hand 
like children, their soft whispers mingling with the 
sound of the rusding leaves and the birds' song, I 
thought their path that morning must be typical of 
their path through life : how could it be other than 
bright and peaceful to such loving hearts ? 
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I was in the school-room, looking over Clara's 
French exercise, when Geraldine came in. 

" Ernest is with mamma,'' she said in a low voice. 
" I suppose I shall be sent for soon." 

But time went by, and no message came ; one hour 
passed — ^two — and then the lunch-bell rang. 

"Ernest must be stopping," said Geraldine. "Don't 
wait for me, Agnes : " and she ran upstairs to smooth 
her tangled curls. 

Crossing the hall I saw Rupert 

" I met Rivers in the park," he said hurriedly ; " is 
it true that he has proposed for Geraldine? " 

" Certainly." 

" What a confounded fool I have been 1 Agnes, 
are you really free then — ^hand and heart and all? 
Then, come what will, I swear they shall be mine." 

I had no time to answer him. Geraldine joined us 
as we entered the dining-room, and there we 'found 
Miss Monkhouse alone. 

" Where's Rivers ? " asked Rupert, in surprise. " I 
met him in the avenue this morning, and he said he 
was coming to the house." 

" Mn Rivers left some time since." 

" Left ! " cried Geraldine impulsively, "without see- 
ing me ? " 

Miss Monkhouse made no reply, and she could not 
pursue the subject further before us all. 

" Is not mamma coming to lunch ? " said Clara. 

" Not this morning. No, Geraldine, you must not 
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go to her room at present. She is too unwell to be 
disturbed." 

Directly lunch was over, Miss Monkhouse left us, 
as though anxious to avoid any explanation. 

'' What can it all mean, Agnes ? " Geraldine asked. 
" I feel wretchedly nervous." 

" Perhaps Mr. Rivers has been referred to your 
father, and re(}uested, as a point of etiquette, not to 
see you in the interim." 

''I don't think that is likely, but it may be so. I 
must try to be patient." 

The day dragged on wearily. No letter came from 
Mr. Rivers. I watched, with a pain equal to her own, 
Greraldine's eager look when a servant entered — ^her 
anxious suspense if the hall-door opened. Mrs. Monk- 
house kept her room. At last, when we were separat- 
ing for the night, Geraldine stood up, white and 
trembling. 

*' Aunt," she said) in scarcely articulate tones, " what 
answer did Mr. Rivers have this morning ? " 

" We will talk of it to-morrow," said Miss Monk- 
house, not unkindly. " Go to bed now, Geraldine." 

'' No ; I must hear at once. I cannot bear suspense 
any longer. I will go to mamma." 

Miss Monkhouse laid her hand on the girl's arm. 

" Geraldine, you must not ; you will only distress 
her very much. What Mr. Rivers wished cannot be." 

" Why do you say so ? " 

"You mtist not ask our reasons, Geraldine. Be 
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assured they are such as no arguments or persuasions 
can overcome. Do not attempt to set them aside." 

"But this is cruel — ^intolerable. Do you know 
what you are doing? Throwing away every chance 
and hope of happiness for me in the world — ^in the 
world 1 " she moaned. 

"Control yourself/' said her aunt coldly. "You 
are only agitating us all to no purpose. Your marriage 
to Mr. Rivers is impossible; there are obstacles to it 
which neither he nor you, nor any one else can 
remove." 

" Does he think so ? " 

" He does not know them." 

" Then I tell you, aunt, I will never give him 
up till I hear from his own lips that he wishes me 
to do so. No one can, and no one shall, part us but 
himself." 

" You are a foolish, headstrong girl," said her aunt 
slowly, " and will entail great misery on both him and 
yourself if you press the matter farther." 

" I shall appeal to papa when he returns." 

" At your peril ! " cried her aunt, with sudden ex- 
citefeient. " If you do, you will repent it to your latest 
day." 

All that night I sat by Geraldine's bedside, till; as 
the faint grey morning light crept through her windows, 
she fell into a troubled sleep ; then I went to my own 
room and dresjed for a walk, too full of melancholy 
and anxious forebodings to be able myself to rest. 
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As I returned, little George Clark ran out of the 
Lodge with a note in his hand. 

" Mr. Rivers said I was to give this to Miss Geral- 
dine or to you, ma'am, if I could see you," he said ; 
" there is no answer ; " and giving me the missive, he 
sped on his way back to Oakhill, while I took her 
treasure to Geraldine, who seized it eagerly. 

" See, Agnes," she exclaimed, " they are keeping his 
letters from me. But they shall not part us. I never 
will submit" 

** Why have you not answered my message or letter, my dear- 
est love? " the note ran. " But do not attempt to do so if you 
are forbidden, or it would cause you trouble. Nothing but 
your own will shall drive me from you. Courage and patience, 
all must come right at last. I will see your father when he 
returns." 

Somewhat reassured, Geraldine descended with me 
to breakfast, and we had not left the table when James 
brought in a note. Miss Monkhouse was about to 
take it, when he said, " Mr Rivers' man brought this 
for my mistress, ma'am ; he is waiting for an 
answer." 

Geraldine turned first red, then white, and looked 
nervously at her aunt 

"I will take it upstairs myself/' said Miss Monkhouse. 
" The man need not wait If there is any answer it 
will be sent ; " and she disappeared with the letter. 

About two hours afterwards she came down in 
walking-dress. 
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" Aunt Claudia 1 where are you going ?" 

"Out on urgent business, Geraldine. Do not 
hinder me." 

- '< Tell me, I implore you, where you are going. Is it 
to answerlEmest's letter ? " 

" I have not had any letter from Mr Rivers." 

''The letter his servant brought for mamma, I 
mean." 

*^ Yes, Geraldine, I am going to answer that letter ; 
and heaven only knows what a dreadful task I have 
before me. You can alleviate the horror of the new 
trial you have innocently brought upon us, only by 
bearing your share in it patiently and in silence, as we 
have borne our burthen for more years than you have 
lived ; " and she turned to depart, but Geraldine held 
her fast. 

" Aunt Claudia, I will not be selfish, I will do any- 
thing you think right; -but, whatever you have to say, 
be gentle with Mrs. Rivers — she is such a sufferer." 

" Gentle with her I " cried Miss Monkhouse, in ex- 
ceeding bitterness of spirit ; '' it is of her that we must 
ask forbearance — I must humble myself in the dust 
before her I " 

"Aunt," said Geraldine, in broken accents — for the 
proud woman's despairing and angry humiliation was 
terrible to behold — " can I spare you this trial ? I 
will give up— I will try to give up Ernest — I will 
promise not to see him again — " 

" No, it is useless ; he will not give you up unless 
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the truth is told ; and it must be told — it is part of our 
punishment" 

I hardly know how the endless horn's passed while 
Miss Monkhouse was away. We made no pretence of 
occupying ourselves, but sat in one of the window 
recesses in the dining-room, watching the falling leaves 
in the avenue, and the driving clouds in the dull sky 
overhead. 

"Yesterday it was summer," sighed Geraldine; 
" yesterday — was it yesterday, Agnes ? I think it was 
a lifetime ago." 

At last we saw Miss Monkhouse returning with slow 
steps, and eyes fixed on the ground. Geraldine 
sprang to meet and question her in the hall, but re- 
turned to me aghast, while her aunt went straight to 
her room. 

"Agnes!" exclaimed Geraldine, "Aunt Claudia is 
crying 1 " 

We saw no more of Miss Monkhouse that day. 

The rest of us went through the ceremony of dining, 
but a cloud overshadowed all save Rupert, whose ex- 
travagant spirits and wild talk jarred inexpressibly 
on our sad hearts. 

He knew nothing, of course, of what had passed 
with his aunt ; and at last he cried noisily, — 

" Fill all the glasses, James — I am going to propose 
a toast — ^to the bride and bridegroom that are to be — 
the Fair Geraldine and her Surrey — I mean Rivers — 
not a peer and a poet, only a parson — what a falling 
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off!" and he burst into a forced laugh, which made 
me shudder. 

"Rupert," said Angela gently, "do not talk so 
thoughtlessly ; see how you distress your sister." 

" Be silent, Angela. You only interfere because you 
are jealous, you -know. You are not to be a bride; 
you have no bridegroom. We have all been mad, and 
now are coming to our senses — coming to— how foolish 
I am ! — I forget what I meant to say " — ^he put his 
hand to his head, and rose from his seat, looking 
round confusedly. 

"dome into the drawing-room with me, Rupert ; you 
are over excited," said his sister, putting her arm 
through his, and leading him away. 

"Agnes," she hurriedly whispered to me as she 
passed, " come and play, will you ? Rupert frightens 
me, he is so strangely excited." 

That night Geraldine tried to gain admission to her 
mother's rdom, but the maid, with many excuses, pre- 
vented her entrance. Mrs. Monkhouse was not to be 
disturbed on any account, and could see no one. 

Next morning it was the same ; and, feeling that I 
could no longer bear Geraldine's forced composure 
and painful effort to busy herself with indifferent 
matters, I started across the fields to Oakhill Parsonage, 
Mrs. Rivers would tell me if all was really over between 
her son and Geraldine, and perhaps the reason for the 
change. It would surely be better to know the worst 
at once. 
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I looked regretfully at the dear old church as 1 
passed, with a sad foreboding that my peaceful hours 
there were over ; and then a pang of remorse for 
thinking of myself at all at such a time. 

"My mistress keeps her bed, ma'am," said the 
servant who admitted me. " She has been very ill 
since yesterday, but no doubt she will see you." 

Returning in a few moments, she took me upstairs. 
I was startled by the change which had so rapidly 
taken place in Mrs. Rivers. 

She received me with an attempt to smile, and 
pressed my hand, saying, '* It is very good of you to 
come, Agnes — I am glad to see you, my dear." 

" I should have come before had I known you were 
so ill, Mrs. Rivers." 

"It has not been for long. I had a very great 
shock yesterday — one which unspeakably grieved and 
disappointed me, for Ernest's sake, and indeed also for 
my own." 

" Dear Mrs. Rivers, since you wish it as much as 
they do, why should not your son marry Geraldine? " 

" It can never be." 

**^Does Mr. Rivers think so too?" 

" Not yet. I have before me the grievous task of 
convincing him, .as Miss Monkhouse yesterday con- 
vinced me." 

" Oh, how dreadful — how dreadful this is ! It will 
break Geraldine's heart I " 

" Hearts are not so easily broken," said Mrs. Rivers, 
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sadly ; ** they sometimes have to bear such a load of 
anguish as to tempt us to wish they were." 

" I cannot believe in the reality of the change which 
has come over us all/' I answered, incredulous of so 
much sorrow. " Musi they be parted, Mrs. Rivers ? 
Can nothing ever happen to make it possible for them 
to be happy together ? " 

" Nothing." 

*' At least tell me what has come between them." 

'' I cannot, Agnes. You must take my word th^tt it 
is an insuperable obstacle, -whose nature it is better 
not to know. I promised Miss Monkhouse never to 
disclose what she told me to living being — upless, 
indeed, I could convince Ernest in no other way." 

Mrs. Rivers looked so exhausted that I felt I ought 
to let her say no more ; yet when I rose she seemed 
unwilling to part with me. 

'* It is painful to talk of this new misery, Agnes, yet 
it is worse to lie and think of it alone. In the same 
way I cannot bear to see Ernest's grief; yet when he is 
away I am impatient for his return." 

I bade her good-bye, and turned homewards. How 
should I bear the sight of (^eraldine's grief, I wondered, 
when I told her that Mrs. Rivers also had pronounced 
against her? 

I used"^ to think that her bright young spirit wore a 
charm against the cloud of mysterious calamity which 
enveloped her house. But now its cruel folds appeared 
to be closing round her also. 
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I took off my wraps and descended to the drawing- 
room. 

Geraldine was there, but not alone. I started and 
would have drawn back from the threshold, for Ernest 
Rivers sat beside her, his head bowed on his clasped 
hands. 

Geraldine came towards me, with a mute appeal for 
help and sympathy in her look inexpressibly touching. 

'' Do not go away," she said gently. '' Ernest has 
come to bid us good-bye. Our plans are quite altered, 
you see — unavoidably. No doubt all is for the best ; 
at all events we must help each other to think so." 

I listened in astonishment During all the walk 
back I had been dreading the task of telling her that 
Mrs. Rivers, too, had decreed her separation from her 
lover, and doubting whether she was strong enough to 
bear it 

And here was Geraldine talking steadily of their 
parting in the presence of Ernest himself, while I could 
hardly restrain my tears — consoling, encouraging, ad- 
vising ; the calmest of the three. 

But looking at her I saw, by the feverish glitter of 
her eyes, and the crimson spot burning in each cheek, 
the almost superhuman effort she was making. 

She went to her lover's side and laid her hand softly 
on his shoulder. ^ 

'* We do not know exactly why our grief has come 
upon us," she said quietly ; " but we do know that we 
trust Mrs. Rivers implicitly, and that we cannot wish 
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for what she tells us would be wrong, nor strive for 
what she considers unattainable. We have both of 
us much to live for besides happiness ; and, perhaps, 
many years hence — " 

" For heaven's sake, Geraldine," cried Mr. Rivers, 
starting up, ** do not speak of the future I I must bear 
the torture of the present parting, but I pray that the 
time may be short My love — my dearest 1 How 
can I live without you ? " 

^* We shall not be parted in spirit, Ernest We 
shall always have each other's love, and. each other's 
prayers. You will soon again delight in yoiu: work, 
as you always have done ; and you must comfort your 
mother." 

'* I will try to learn to be worthy of you, my brave, 
patient love, and of the duties to which you recall 
me. But what a prospect it is — what sad intermin- 
able years without you ! " 

Her forced composure broke down at last — her 
tears flowed freely. Ernest clasped her in his arms 
for a final parting, and I stole from the room. 

The house seemed to suffocate me. I went to 
Geraldine's garden, and seated myself in a little 
bower that had been cut out for her in one of the 
thick old-fashioned hedges which on three sides sur- 
rounded it 

Some persons were walking on the lawn beyond 
the hedge, but I did not heed their words, or even 
recognise their voices, till my own name struck 
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upon my ear. Miss Monkhouse was talking to hei 
nephew. 

''Let me hear no more of this folly, Rupert. 
How can you think for a moment of. Agnes 
Norman?" 

" I love her, and she shall be mine, sooner or later^ 
in spite of you all" 

''How dare you say so? You know you are 
bound by every tie of honour and gratitude to 
Angela. You know that from her earliest childhood 
I have thought, planned, and schemed that she 
might save you from the blighting poverty which has 
so long borne us down to the ground. You know 
part of her fortune has already been used, and the 
whole of it will be devoted to placing you in your 
proper position. To break with her now would be 
ruin," 

" To marry her now would be ruin — ^ruin to body 
and soul. I never loved her, and shall hate her soon, 
if she is to be thrust between me and the desire of 
my heart. I tell you I am no longer a boy to be 
ordered, fettered, and dictated to." 

Rupert spoke with wild excitement; his aunt 
answered him in tones of contemptuous coldness. 

" And how — if you are so heartlessly ungrateful as 
to cast Angela off, to break your engagement, to 
destroy her future — how will you find means to 
repay the part of her fortune already expended for 
you ? " 
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'' I know not and care not. You, who planned 
the marriage, — ^you, who used the money, — you, who 
have meddled with and marred the whole course of 
our destiny, must alone answer for the consequences 
of your schemes." 

The voices ceased, and I heard Rupert's hasty 
footsteps as he left the lawn and regained the terrace 
by the flagged walk« 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 




HE party assembled that evening in the 
drawing-room was a small one. Mrs. 
Monkhouse, who had come down-stairs 
again, watched her daughter with tender anxiety. 
Miss Monkhouse still held her embroidery frame, but 
worked fitfully, with fingers which often trembled. 
Geraldine, resting on a couch near the window, held 
my hand, and watched the fading sky. 

" Only just sunset 1" she sighed. " Will all the days, 
through all the years, be as long as this, Agnes ?" 

" I hope not, my dearest. Time insensibly consoles 
us, and then he moves faster." 

" Some wounds he only deepens," said Geraldine 
thoughtfully. 

At this moment James approached Miss Monkhouse 
with a troubled face. 

" Is Mr. Rupert anywhere about the house, do you 
know, ma'am ? " he asked. *' A young man has been 
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here ever since four o'clock, who was to see him by 
appointment about a saddle. He says he can't wait 
longer, and I'm afraid to let him go away without 
seeing Mr Rupert" 

" I don't know where he is, James. I have not 
seen him since he left me in the garden before lunch." 

"Rupert took Angela to the armoury this after- 
noon," said Mrs. Monkhouse, " to make a drawing of 
a yataghan he wants copied. They may be there 
still, but it is some time since they went" 

"The armoury 1" repeated Miss Monkhouse, rising, 
with an expression of horror on her face which I felt 
was reflected in my own, though I could not have told 
why. " I will see if they are there now." 

" May I go with you?" I whispered, with parched lips, 
a growing sense of indefinable terror oppressing me. 

She nodded assent, and we left the house together. 

The armoury was a dilapidated building, standing 
alone — the corridors which formerly connected it with 
the left wing on one side, and with the now ruined 
chapel on the other, having long since fallen into 
decay. 

Dark, low, and solitary, the gloomy hall was used 
only as a receptacle for the most time-worn and 
cumbrous family relics. As we approached it in the 
deepening twilight the wind moaned among its thickly- 
clustering ivy drearily, and bats, disturbed by our 
hasty footsteps, flapped their heavy wings above our 
heads. 
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" There surely can be no one here now," I whispered, 
half afraid of the sound of my own voice, " or these 
creatures would not have settled yet." 

For answer Miss Monkhouse pointed to the door, 
which was slightly ajar — pushed it open and entered. 

It was a spectral-looking place, and at first we could 
hardly see to thread our way through its strange ac- 
cumulation of the discarded hoards of generations. 
Growing more accustomed to the semi-darkness, we 
discerned at the fisurthest end of the room the trophy 
of arms, part of which had to be copied. 

Before it stood a small portable easel, in front ot 
which was placed a curious old chair of carved oak ; 
flowing from it the folds of a white dress were dimly 
visible. 

It was Angela's -, yet we did not call her or speak to 
each other. An indefinable, unaccountable terror 
seized us as we silently hurried forward. 

One motionless hand hung over the side of the 
chair. Her aunt touched it, and uttered a terrible 
cry. I sprang to join her, but my foot slipped in 
something — ^blood, a slow stream of which flowed 
down Angela's dress to the floor. 

She had been cruelly murdered — stabbed to the 
heart ; and lay dead before us, in her innocence and 
gentleness, in her youth and loveliness, cut off from 
the hopes and joys of opening life. 

The sight was too pitiful, too awful for loud lamenta- 
tion; and not even that frightful death had wholly 
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destroyed the pure serenity which distinguished her in 
life ; her calm face, her marble stillness subdued us ; 
we stood awe-struck before their tragic beauty. 

But there was a living presence near us more 
terrible than the peaceful dead. 

As we silently gazed, a low laugh, which made us 
shudder, echoed dismally through the room, and 
Rupert Monkhouse emerged from the deeper shadows 
beyond Angela's chair, still grasping in his hand an 
old-^hioned weapon, horridly stained. 

"Have you come to look at your work. Aunt 
Claudia ? I vowed I would be free, and I am free I 
Who shall stand between my love and me now ? You 
can taunt and trammel me no longer with your plots, 
and schemes, and promises. Who shall separate me 
now from Agnes ? Where are you hiding her ? I 
shall find her, and carry her away from you all, and be 
happy and free — ^free !" 

I had stepped back into a window recess, in extreme 
terror, on first hearing his voice, and he now rushed 
past without noticing me, — out into the night 

Miss Monkhouse stood like one stupefied, mooted to 
the spot with honror. Her pride and strength of will 
utterly broken down, she seemed incapable of thought 
or action, only murmuring with white and trembling 
lips, " Have mercy, O Lord ! My sin has found me 
out" 

I went up and touched her arm^ imploring 
her to rouse herself and try to guard in some way 
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agdnst further horrors. At first she did not seem to 
understand me, but at last something of the old 
energy returned. 

" Rupert, poor lost boy ! Did you siay he had left 
the building? He must be followed and secured. 
Come with me, Agnes ; you will soon know the extent 
of our misery. *• 

Closing the armoury door, Miss Monkhouse led the 
way to the ruined wing, and, passing through the 
deserted rooms, knocked twice at the one where I 
had found Mrs. Monkhouse insensible the first time I 
heard the strange disturbances at night. 

To my amazement it was opened by Mr. T)nTel ; he 
looked with equal astonishment at me, and turned to 
Miss Monkhouse for an explanation. 

" Can you safely leave my brother ? " she hastily 
asked. 

" Yes, he is sleeping — ^what has happened ? " 

" The curse has again descended on our wretched 
household," said Miss Monkhouse. " Come and see 
its last victim." 

Even Mr. TyrreFs impassiveness was shaken by the 
scene in the armoury. After a long and anxious 
scrutiny, he said, " Nothing can be done here. Where 
is Rupert ? " 

When we related his disappearance Mr Tyrrel grew 
seriously alarmed. 

" He must be sough! for at once ; I will go with 
you and see if he has returned to the house, but if not 
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it will be better not to mention at present what has 
happened — ^at all events not while we are in suspense 
as to him." 

Mr. Tyrrel waited in the porch while we questioned 
the servants, who had seen nothing of their young 
master. Returning to Mr. Tyrrel, he resolved to 
search the park and neighbourhood at once. 

•* Cannot I go with you," urged Miss Monkhouse, 
" or take one direction while you take another ? " 

" No, it is not fit work for you ; besides, the sight 
of you would be sure to excite him again, remember- 
ing where you saw him last. My servant and 1 will 
do all that is possible." 

We went back to the drawing-room, and, with as 
much composure as we could assume, told Mrs. 
Monkhouse that Angela was ill, but nothing further 
could be done for her that night ; and that we were 
uneasy about Rupert, who had gone out alone, no one 
knew where. Miss Monkhouse added that she would 
sit up for him, and induced her sister-in-law to go to 
bed, telling Geraldine to stay with her mother till she 
slept. 
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CHAPTER XL 



NEMESIS. 




T was a relief when we were again alone, and 
could express freely our horror, grief, and 
anxiety. 

The calamity had changed Miss Monkhouse utterly 
— breaking down the icy resolution which she used 
to oppose to sorrow. She had become nervous, 
and restless, and seemed to talk to me as a means of 
escaping from her own thoughts. 

** I deserve all — and more than all — I have to bear," 
she said. "But why should my punishment reach 
me through the innocent ? All my life long I have 
suffered not only from .my own sorrows, but the sor- 
rows of those I would have given my heart's blood 
to make happy. We are a doomed race, and the 
sooner the name and family are extinct the better for 
us and all around us." 

Then, during that dreary night of watching and 

waiting— watching for news that never came, and 
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dreading as much as desiring it — she told me in 
detail the sad history of which I can only give a brief 
outline here. 

Madness was hereditary on the male side in the 
Monkhouse family ; but Claudia Monkhouse had no 
suspicion of the dreadful secret till her father revealed it 
to her on his deathbed, when she and her brother Cuth- 
bert — his only children — ^were respectively twenty-five 
and sixteen years old. It did not show itself in every 
member — sometimes passing over two generations — 
and their father had never shown the slightest trace 
of it But he was so impressed by the hprror of the 
danger he had escaped that he exacted a promise 
from Claudia to watch over her brother all her life, 
and to prevent his marriage by any means in her 
power — as a last resort, by telling him the doom 
which might fall on his descendants. 

"I broke my promise," said Miss Monkhouse; 
'' and that sin was the beginning of all our misery." 

They had lost their mother in early childhood, and 
the little Claudia, as years went by, had almost taken 
her place to Cuthbert They were the closest con- 
fidants, the most devoted companions; and in ad- 
dition to this, Claudia watched with a tender and 
anxious solicitude, whose cause .was wholly unsus- 
pected, over the developing disposition of her brother. 
He was amiable, gay, and generous ; and it was even 
with a sense of relief that the more acute and stronger- 
minded sister perceived his character to be weak and 
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his temper pliable. So much the greater would be her 
influence, she thought. So much the less, surely, the 
danger of those- wild paroxysms of anger or excitement 
whose result might be fatal 

For some years Claudia's precautions were attended 
with success ; but during a winter visit to Nice she 
fell dangerously ill In the same hotel with them 
were a young French nobleman with his English bride 
and her sister, and they lavished sympathy and atten- 
tion on the English invalid and the lonely anxious 
brother. When Claudia's tardy convalescence at last 
allowed her to rejoin the general party, her brother 
was engaged to Florence Carew. 

Weak from her long illness, and dismayed by the 
extent to which matters had been carried, Claudia 
could not summon moral courage to keep her solemn 
trust Sh£ could not endure the thought of wrecking 
the happiness of her idolized brother, so bound up in 
his gentle and lovely fiancee ; but found many specious 
arguments in support of the course she wished to 
pursue. 

Why should not her brother escape the fatal malady 
as their father had done ? And what more likely to 
bring it upon him than, by warning him of it, to crush 
all his hopes ? 

She let events take their course, and many years of 
domestic happiness seemed to justify her conduct. 

They returned to England ; Rupert was born ; and 
shortly before Geraldine's birth Mr. Monkhouse had 
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an attack of brain fever, which caused his doctor to 
send him to the north coast for more bracing air as 
soon as he could bear the journey. 

They settled near Northcliif. One evening Mr. 
Monkhouse wandered out alone : " He lost his way, 
and walked for hours during' a terrific thunderstorm ; 
excitement and exhaustion brought on an access of 
his illness — and something worse," added his sister 
after a pause. "The young doctor who attended 
him, anct who had accompanied us to the north, 
gained the cliff-path in time to see, but not to prevent 
what followed. Cuthbert advanced rapidly along the 
cliffs ; a figure was in front of him — possessed by a 
frenzied impulse, he rushed forward, aimed a fearful 
blow — and in a second my unfortunate brother was 
Ernest Northcliff's murderer." 

A loud cry and heavy fall interrupted her. Mrs. 
Monkhouse slept at last, and Geraldine, unable herself 
to rest, stealing down-stairs to ask if anything had been 
heard of her brother, entered the drawing-room unper 
ceived by us, and overheard the revelation, so doubly 
terrible to her. 

"Poor child!" said her aunt. "I did not mean 
her to have this additional pang. She will see now 
that I was compelled to stand between her and her 
lover." 

Geraldine unclosed her eyes as we laid her on a sofa. 
" Go on, aunt," she said feebly. " I can bear anything 
now. Finish what you were telling Agnes." 
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''There is little to add/' said Miss Monkhouse 
sadly. " Mr. Tyrrel is the doctor who attended your 
father. He had made diseases of the brain his 
especial study, but had not capital or influence enough 
to work his way unaided in his profession. Since that 
fatal night we have been completely in his hands. 
Through his vigilance and energy we have kept our 
dreadful secret; and as your poor father has ever 
since been subject to frequent recurrences of mania, 
Mr. Tyrrel's care has been indispensable to him." 

" And when we have supposed him in the north, he 
has been — mad," said Geraldine, in a low voice. 

"Yes ; and they have occupied the left wing." 

The mysteries which had haunted me were explained 
now; it was Mr. Monkhouse whom I had heard and 
seen, and whose agony drew his poor wife to listen at 
the doors she dared not enter. 

"My dear aunt," cried Geraldine, springing up 
impulsively and clasping Miss Monkhouse in her 
arms ; " I little thoujjht what you were enduring^ when 
I called you harsh and stem, and provoked you by my 
contradictions." 

Their tears flowed together. 

" Papa seemed perfectly' well iri France," Geraldine 
resumed. 

" He was remarkably well there for many years ; 
and when the Count de Sainte Croix died, your father 
was named sole guardian to — Angela." Miss Monk- 
house could scarcely utter the name. 
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'* It horrifies me now to look back on my own sin," 
she resumed after a pause. " But at that time I 
formed the plan, afterwards matured, of repairing the 
ruined fortunes of our house with Angela's large 
dowry. Seeing what I had seen, and suffering as we 
had all suffered, I hardly know how I could have dared 
to think of such a crime. But Mr. Tyrrel was drain- 
ing our already impoverished purse^ and I could not 
bear to see Rupert's future clouded by hopeless po- 
verty. Better — ^far better — ^had he literally starved." 

" I wish we could hear something of him ! " said 
Geraldine, rising uneasily, and going to the window to 
look out into the night 

Faint streaks of light began to glimmer in the 
East — ^before they broadened into day we had heard 
alL 

A slow step on the terrace startled us as we sat 
watching. Miss Monkhouse opened the French 
windows and admitted Mr. Tyrrel, who looked very 
white and worn, and sat down in silence, with one 
inquiring glance at Geraldine. 

" My niece has heard her father's history, and 
knows that we are in great anxiety about Rupert," 
said Miss Monkhouse, with a slight emphasis which 
seemed to convey, "You know now what you may 
reveal." . 

" I have more sad tidings for you, I grieve to say." 
he began sadly. " I saw a light in Clark's cottage 
as I left the park, and knowing the hour to be un- 
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usually late for them, stopped to inquire for Rupert. 
As I suspected, he had taken refuge there, possessed 
by some fear of pursuit. Unhappily he heard my 
voice and made his escape. We followed through the 
night guided by his flying footsteps. He took the 
lane leading to the old weir, and there we paused, 
hoping that, finding himself alone, he also might stop. 
He did not ; he rushed on with headlong speed to the 
mill-stream, and in crossing the one-plank bridge his 
foot slipped. We were too late to give any help." 
• • . • • 

\Vho can describe the agony of a family so heavily 
afflicted ? 

Sorrowful days passed slowly away, only dis- 
tinguished by some painful detail connected with the 
double tragedy. At the inquest Mr. TyrreVs profes- 
sional evidence, most carefully given, fully established 
hereditary insanity, without revealing the long hidden 
secret of Mr. Monkhouse's youth. 

Ernest Rivers came every day to make inquiries 
and offer assistance ; but finding that none of the 
family could summon courage to see him, he at last 
discontinued his visits ; and we afterwards heard that 
he had given the living of Oakhill to his curate, and 
left the Rectory as soon as his mother could be 
moved. Geraldine had one long letter from him 
before they departed, but she never answered it, or 
mentioned the contents to us. 

It was soon decided that Monk House should be 
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sold, and the family again go abroad. I would 
willingly have accompanied them had it been desired; 
but as their sole anxiety was to sever every association 
with the catastrophe of which I had been the innocent 
cause, I felt it would be a relief to all when we 
parted. 

So ends the story of my first engagement, which at 
this distance of time seems almost like a terrible 
dream. But no friend or pupil ever filled the place 
of my lost Geraldine ; and no after sorrow of my own 
ever cost me such bitter tears as the thought of her 
lonely and blighted youth. 




WHO WAS THE DUCHESS ? 



CHAPTER I. 



it 



THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BLONDE IN THE ROW. 



1) 




OU don't find much change here, I suppose, 
Duncan ? " 

"Very little indeed. Except the flowers 
which are new to me and very pretty, everything looks 
much as it did when I saw it last — ten years ago," 

The speakers were strolling across Hyde Park, on a 
bright June day, with sunshine flickering through the 
green leaves of the fine old trees, and gleaming on the 
smooth surface of the Serpentine. 

The one addressed as Duncan often paused and 
lookted intently round, as though gathering up -broken 
threads of memory. 
He was tall and spare-built, with travel-bronzed 
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and care-lined features. His dark hair showed streaks 
of silver, and his eyes had an expression grave almost 
to sadness. 

" Ten years ! — ^what different years to you and me, 
Duncan ! " said his companion, a fair-haired man 
several years younger, with a slender figure and a 
manner of boyish animation. " You have travelled 
half over the world, won fortune and position for your- 
self, and come home in the prime of life to enjoy 
them; while I am just where 1 was on leaving 
college — 

•A gentleman- forlorn — 
A foreign-ofiice clerk ! ' 

as Thackeray says." 

" Why don't you do as I did, and leave the beaten 
track ? Nothing venture nothing win." 

" Because I am bound hand and foot by genteel 
poverty. I would run the risk for myself, but Blanche 
and my mother depend on me. I wish I had your 
luck 1 " 

" ' Call no man happy till the end,' " quoted his 
friend sadly. *' True, I have won all I went to seek, 
but I have lost nearly all that made it worth winning. 
My father, who would have taken such pride in my 
success, died without even hearing of it. Nelly, whose 
life might have been saved by the wealth now at my 
disposal, lies in the old churchyard by his side. Only 
one hope remains to me. If that should fail — " 
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" It must not," said his companion cheerily. "Why 
don't you go to Brookdale at once, Duncan ? I could 
not waste an hour here, if I were you." 

" I hope^ so much that I fear," replied Duncan. 
" My happiness is so bound up in one object now that 
a word may destroy it Ten years' silent fidelity is 
too much to expect from woman, is it not ? " 

Hartley Clive could not give the wished-for con- 
tradiction ; according to his experience it was vastly 
too much to expect. 

" I suppose she was very pretty, Duncan ? " 

" Lovely — the beauty of a fresh, sweet, perfect rose- 
bud." 

*' The worst of it is, you can't always tell from the 
bud what the rose will be. ^ Even supposing she is still 
single, and attached to you — " 

" Supposing ! " repeated Duncan, the hot colour 
mounting to his forehead — "to question it is to rob 
me of all I have left to live for — ^to make me the lone- 
liest and most objectless wretch in the world." 

" Strange infatuation ! " was on Clive's lips, but he 
checked the words as he noticed the fierce earnest- 
ness of his friend's expression. " Well," he resumed, 
"setting that aside, she may not now be all you 
imagine her. She was in humble circumstances, was 
she not ? " 

" So humble, that my father, who had not a little 
family pride, not only forbade our engagement, but 
prohibited all correspondence. He used his strong 
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influence over me to exact this ten years' probation, 
and never once mentioned Ada's name in his letters." 
" Then you have no idea what sort of woman she 
has become ? " 

" I know what she must be. Ada can no more have 
grown coarse, or sharp, or common-place than those 
placid waters can change into a raging ocean, or this 
solid earth quiver beneath our feet. Besides," he 
added more calmly, ** she was not wholly ignorant or 
uncultivated. Her natural refinement attracted my 
poor mother, and Ada was constantly at the rectory as 
a companion for Elinor, sharing her lessons and read- 
ing to her. That was how we were all thrown so much 
together." 
Clive looked at him curiously. 
" He is trying to convince himself quite as much as 
me," he thought "In his secret heart he is half 
afraid to meet his ' low-born lass ' again. 

"Look here, Duncan," he added, aloud — "let me go 
to Brookdale first and explore for you. I will bring 
you a faithful report, and if it does not please you 
there is no necessity for showing yourself. You must 
not throw away your whole future on a mistake." 

"No, I cannot take an unfair advantage of Ada's 
ignorance of my return. If she is still single, and will- 
ing to be my wife, my wife I will make her—come 
what may." 

" Treu und festy' said Clive; "very chivakous." 
" I have nearly concluded the purchase of Brook- 
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dale Manor — the place which belonged to my family 
generations ago, but which we never expected to 
recover. Ada shall be its mistress, and we will make 
the old house worthy of her. By-the-bye, it is nearly 
time I found my way to Bedford Row to see Challoner 
about it" 

" Four o'clock," said Clive, glancing at his watch. 
"You have still time for a turn, to revive your 
memory of English beauty. I should like you to see 
the most exquisite face that has shone here for many 
a day — the most beautiful blonde in the Row." 

" Who is she ? " 

" The young Duchess of Invermay. She and her 
husband, now, are a couple who seem to have stepped 
out of a &iry tale. Young, rich, nobly bom, and in a 
perpetual honeymoon, though five or six years 
married." 

" Well, we will have one look at this paragon. 
But I have not much time to spare." 

" All right, old fellow — ^look out, those are her 
liveries — the green and silver, just commg through the 
arch." 

The barouche, drawn by a pair of thorough-bred 
cream-coloured horses, passed the two friends almost 
at walking pace, owing to the crush at the comer. 

A young lady gracefully acknowledged Hartley 
Clive's salutation, but Duncan looked at her in much 
perplexity. 

''You said the duchess was a blonde, Hartley. 
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The lady who bowed to you was extremely handsome, 
but not fair." 

Clive coloured high, and laughed in a slightly em- 
barrassed manner. 

" The duchess sat on the other side. Just wait till 
they return, Duncan, and you will see her. That was 
Helen Dudley who bowed to me — a, great friend of 
hers." 

"And a great flame of yours — eh, Hartley ?" 

" Well, I am foolish enough to admire her desper- 
ately, in an utterly hopeless kind of way. I dance 
with her half a dozen times in a season, and meet her 
at flower-shows and concerts. I suppose I should be 
ready to jump into a den of lions to fetch her glove, 
like the man in the poem — but as to marrying her, I 
might as well aspire to the hand of the Spanish 
Infanta." 

^ Why ? " 

** Because she is the only child of Lord Ilford — 
who is as proud as a peacock and as poor as a church 
mouse. His landed property is all entailed hard and 
fast for Harry Dudley's beneflt, and he has not a farth- 
ing to give his daughter. She is as much compelled 
to marry money as that poor thin girl there with the 
bandbox is to stitch for it" 

''If Helen Dudley cares as much for you as 
you do for her, and has a heart worth winning, 
why should not you make her happy, in even a humble 
home?" 
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" Because I have not even that to oflfer her — not in 
any way that she could accept To such a home as 
I can provide my mother and Blanche have the first 
claim. And how could I take a girl like Helen to a 
Hampstead villa, where she would not have even a 
sitting room to herself, and must pay her calls in a 
cab?" 

" Not very heavy trials to outweigh honest affection 
and independence." 

"Not to you, perhaps, who went to fight your 
battle at the antipodes, and came back conqueror. 
But to Helen, who has never known what slights and 
shabbiness mean, the small annoyances of such a life 
would be like pricking to death with pins." 

" I am sorry for you, Hartley." 

**Well, the shoe pinches sometimes — especially 
when one sees thousands squandered on bringing to- 
gether some indifferent couple who would be just as 
happy apart. But I'm not a child to cry for the moon. 
I'm content to admire my bright particular star with- 
out wanting to set it in a candlestick to do farthing 
rushlight work," 

"Here are the green and silver liveries coming 
back." 

"Yes. Now, in all your wanderings, did you ever 
see a lovelier face than that ? " 

Hartley Clive gazed at the duchess with some of 
the personal pride we feel in being the first to point 
out anything particularly beautiful. But when he 
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turned round to see how far Duncan shared his 
enthusiasm, he uttered an exclamation of alarm. 

"Good heaven, Arthur, what is the matter? Are 
youiU?" 

His friend; white and trembling, had sunk back on 
the nearest seat, and vainly tried to speak in reply. 

*' Are you afraid to be left a moment, old fellow, 
while I get a cab, a doctor, some help — *' 

" It is nothing," whispered his friend, in hollow and 
painful tones — " it will pass off directly. Give me 
your arm till we get out of the Park." 

They walked slowly and silently for some distance. 
Then Hartley said, — 

" I'm afraid you'll be late in Bedford Row." 

" I shall not go to Challoner to-day," replied his 
friend. " I mean to take your advice and visit Brook- 
dale at once." 







Y 







CHAPTER IL 

"where is ADA?" 

ROOKDALE was compact and pretty, with 
its dozen cottages, three or four shops, 
and one rustic inn, clustered round a village 
green, on the pond in whose centre some ducks floated 
lazily in the sunshine. 

The high road, as it was called, to the nearest town, 
was actually little more than a deep lanp, tree-fringed 
and fern-bordered, which rose over the brow of a 
neighbouring hilL 

. On^either side of this lane stood, at wide intervals, 
two or three houses of greater pretensions. First the 
vicarage, with the ivy-clad tower of thq village church 
seen beyond its garden trees. Then the white gate 
opening on the tiny lawn in front of the doctor's house, 
a straggling red-brick building, kindly veiled by climb- 
ing roses. 

Arthur Duncan, strolling slowly through the village, 
his face expressive of the sadness with which we all 
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revisit the haunts of our youth after an. interval . of 
years, paused by the vicarage, but did not enter. 
When last he stood on that threshold, hope, youth, 
ambition urged him forward, while all tender associa- 
tions of childhood held him back. He left behind a 
father and sister, deeply beloved. ■ He returned to 
find strangers in the old homestead, and his dear ones 
at rest. 

With steps hurried, as though to escape from 
memory, he quitted the road, and turning down a yet 
steeper and narrower lane, paused before a very homely 
farm-house, little better than a labourer's cottage. 

Here everything external was so unchanged, it seemed 
impossible to anticipate change within. 

The little garden, too Ijumble for any portion to be 
wholly ornamental, had its plots of vegetables bordered 
with old-fashioned wall-flowers and double stocks, 
mixed with thyme, mint, and parsley, whose pungent 
odours recalled old days to Arthur Duncan with even 
painful vividness. As he stooped to enter the low 
doorway the fragrant woodbine trained above it brushed 
his face, as it used to do years before, when he 
gathered its fairest clusters to twist in fairer tresses. 
The drowsy, contented hum from the bee-hives under 
the low mossy garden-wall seemed to say, " We are 
the same — ^all here is the same — ^you alone are 
changed." 

A woman of slight and youthful figure was busy at 
an ironing-board under the farther window. Arthur 
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Duncan's heart gave a wild bound, then seemed for a 
moment to stand stilL She turned her face towards 
him, disturbed by his approaching footsteps. It was 
the £^ce of a stranger. 

" I beg your pardon," he said hurriedly, " does not 
Farmer Gray live here "^ 
, "No, sir; my husband — Edward Johnson." 

" What has become of George Gray ? ** 

" I don't know, sir; we're strangers hereabouts. We 
rent from Mr. Hope, and the place had been empt> 
some time when we came in." 

What was to be done now ? 

As Arthur Duncan slowly retraced his steps, he 
glanced doubtfully at the doctor's house, but he had 
never known much of Mr. Seymour, and passed on. 
With the new rector, his father's successor, he had 
corresponded. Perhaps from him he might learn 
something. 

Waiting in the study at the parsonage, so familiar 
yet so altered, was painful work. 

The room had been made the perfection of reason- 
able comfort, with a dimly glowing Turkey carpet, 
ample crimson curtains, and plenty of substantial 
mahogany. But in his mind's eye Arthur saw yet 
more plainly the faded chintz, the clumsy shelves of 
stained deal put up with the untutored skill of the 
village carpenter, and loaded with his father's well-read 
and time-worn folios and quartos. And when the door 
opened he almost expected a thin white hand to be 
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fondly pressed on his bent head, a gentle " Well, my 
dear boy ? " to be uttered in the soft, yet penetrating 
voice which had never spoken a harsh word to him. 

A different and much more robust figure crossed the 
room, holding Arthur's card in one hand, while the 
other was extended in cordial greeting. 

" I am very glad to become acquainted with my un- 
known correspondent, and to welcome you back to 
your old abode, Mr. Duncan. I hear that you mean 
to become a neighbour of ours." 

''Thank you. I had such an intention, but it is 
rather doubtful whether I shall carry it out — at present, 
at all events." 

" You have purchased the ManorJ however ? " 

<<Yes — or rather," with a soupcon of the family 
pride, which had been the old rector's one weakness — 
" or rather, I have r^-purchased it. The place belonged 
to our family for many generations." 
. "So I have heard. What pleasure it would have 
given your poor father to see it back in the right line ! 
Well, we must believe all is for the best You have 
the comfort of knowing that you are carrying out his 
strongest desires." 

" I wish he could have seen them fulfilled. I wanted 
to ask you, Mr. Heywood, some news of the old people. 
Can you tell me what has become of George Gray, 
who used to live in the little farm down Sandy Lane ? 
I find strangers there now.'* 

"George Gray — Gray — I'm sorry to tell you, Mr. 
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Duncan, if he was an acquaintance of yoursy that I 
have seen his name among our tombstones." 

*' Dead ! Is he, too, gone? And where is Ada? " 

"His wife?" 

"Oh, no — ^she died before I went abroad His 
daughter." 

" I really cannot tell you. I never knew them my< 
self; the farm was empty when I came here, and I was 
very glad to recommend the Johnsons, a steady, 
respectable young couple." 

•*.Who could give me any account of the Grays, do 
you think ? I suppose the parish doctor would be the 
most likely person." 

" We have not a parish doctor — ^at least not a resident 
one. The young fellow who has our parish lives at 
Longford." 

" Another change ! Mr. Seymour was parish doctor 
in my time, and lived in Laurel House." 

" I never heard of him. I imagine your most cap- 
able informant — and you must take her narrative with 
a good many grains of salt — would be Goody Thomas. 
Do you recollect her ? " 

" I think so. Did she keep the post-office ? " 

" Yes, till her sight failed. We have just got her 
into the Almshouses." 

To the Almshouses Duncan made his way. 

Goody Thomas did not recognise her visitor ; and 
being only told that he was a gentleman who had 
known Brookdale in his childhood, and wanted some 
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news of its old inhabitants, she launched into a full 
tide of reminiscences, to which Arthur listened pati- 
ently, till he could guide it into the direction of Sandy 
Lane. 

" Farmer Gray ? Oh, he died sudden like, the very 
year after young Duncan, the parson's son, ran away 
to sea." 

" Oh," thought Arthur, " is thai the way they put my 
leaving home ? " 

" It went far to break his father's heart," pursued 
the old lady importantly ; " he was bound up in that 
boy, like, and he never held up his head after he ran 
away." 

" Never mind young Duncan. You were telling me 
about Farmer Gray." 

" Poor soul ! to be sure I were. Well, you see, it 
were a hot summer, and Gray he forgot he wasn't so 
young and strong as some of the rest, and worked too 
hard at harvesting ; and then a fever took him off in 
no time." 

" And where is Ada ? " 

" Nobody rightly knows. She was left quite alone 
in the world, as you may say, without a penny in her 
pocket, and Dr. Seymour, he took her home at first 
But he was a poor man, and had a houseful of children 
of his own to bring up ; and some old people came to 
lodge with him, and they took Ada away when they 
went, as own maid to the old lady ; and a very good 
job it were for her^ 
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" Where could I find Mr. Seymour ? " 

" You'd have to go a long way to look for him. He 
went to foreign pai'ts the same year. People said he 
had a very good place offered him somewhere in India 
or Ameriky. Anyhow he's not come back again." 

Duncan rewarded Goody Thomas liberally for her 
information, and then, hurrying to Longford Station, 
took the first train for London, without even looking 
at his newly-acquired property. 

All the way he battled with anger, grief, and indig- 
nation ; all the way his thoughts rang every change of 
anguish and resentment on two ideas perpetually pre- 
sent — Ada lost to him or Ada false to him. 




CHAPTER III. 




** IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES." 

N the loveliest curve of tlie lovely river banks, 
near Chiswick, a slope of sunny lawn, glossy 
as velvet and emerald green, dipped into the 
water. Drooping willows bent till the boughs met 
their own reflection in the stream, ieathery acacias 
rustled in each soft breath of scented summer air, and 
stately chestnut-trees, among whose abundant leaves 
a few late spikes of blossom lingered, threw a welcome 
shade over a young couple seated on the grass. The 
lady, leaning against a rugged and gnarled trunk 
which rose behind her, was as exquisite a wood-nymph 
as could be desired in such a scene. The cool, fresh 
folds of her light-blue muslin dress well became a com- 
plexion as delicate as the pink and white of the fallen 
chestnut blossoms which starred the ground about 
her, and the shower of golden curls which fell in silky 
radiance round a face perfect in shape and expression, 
and eyes of the darkest, tenderest violet 
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Her companion, stretched at her feet, his elbow 
resting on the folds of her white summer cloak, 
belonged to a type familiar enough among the best 
bom and bred of our English aristocracy. His figure, 
even in repose, looked agile and elastic ; his features 
were well cut ^^^ cl^^ ; ^^s glossy hair had a crisp 
wave, and his hazel eyes, turned sometimes on the 
volume in his hand, sometimes on the enchanting 
scene, but oftenest, with an expression of admiring 
fondness, on the lovely face above him, were observant 
and intellectual. 

He had been reading aloud " The Idylls of the 
King," then just come out, and his companion's whis- 
pered admiration harmonized with the birds' soft noon- 
day twitter, the perfumed rustle of flowers, the ripple of 
the adjacent river. 

An interval of silence had followed Arthur's noble 
parting words to Guinevere, and then, — 
. " What a delicious day we have had ! " reluctantly 
rising, as the shadows from the overhanging trees 
lengthened on the greensward, and the clear stream 
began to reflect the rosy hues of sundown. " It seems * 
intolerable to be compelled to drive back into 
dingy, noisy London, and to plunge into the fuss 
and racket and responsibility of visiting and politics 
again." 

"That is not spoken like yourself, Leofric," said his 
wife, with the prettiest little air of pretended chiding 
imaginable ; " you know when it is right to do a thing 
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there is ialways a pleasure in doing it ; and if life was 
all holidays we should never have any.** 

"Any holidays or any pleasure, mavoumeen? I 
think you have deceived me as to your nationality, 
and must be a little Irish girl after alL Seriously, 
London really is a horrid bore." 

"Sit down for a few minutes longer, then. We 
shall drive back quickly enough. Do you remember 
this day five years, Leo ? " 

" Of course I do ; the happiest day of my life, I 
thought then as in duty bound ; but I have known far 
happier ones since. You know you make me love 
you more every year, little witch that you are." 

"And I am just five times as. happy now. I was 
terribly frightened — I thought you. fancied me so much 
better and more clever than I really was, and that I 
should disappoint you." 

"Disappoint me? Don't you know I find out a 
new charm in you every day, and that I am more 
proud of my wife than of all my other possessions put 
together ? " 

" It has been a charming day, Leofiic. I should 
like alwajTS to spend our wedding-day together, like 
this." 

" So we will ; and we shall have plenty more such 
days when we get away from town in the summer." 

His wife had risen, and was gathering some of the 
delicate forget-me-nots which fringed the stream. 

<' Keep some of thesQ in your pocket-book, Lcofric, 
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Who knows whether we shall gather them in another 
summer? I think we have been almost too happy 
to-day." 

"Don't be fanciful, darling. I'm afraid we must 
really start now, or I shall be late in the House. " 

They had a delicious drive home, under glorious 
trees and over glistening greensward, as the western 
glow gradually faded, and the earliest glimmer of the 
stars shone in the deep blue of a warm June 
night 

• • a • • • 

" You want a little colour, Adelaide, to relieve all 
that white silk and lace, and those pearls," said the 
Duke of Invermay, as he critically inspected his wife's 
evening toilette. 

" I chose white," she said, smiling, " because to-day 
is an anniversary. Shall I wear rubies or turquoise?" 

" No, not jewels, they would spoil the effect ; but I 
think these would be an improvement," and he pro- 
duced a bunch of deep red roses, little more than 
buds, with a heart of crimson glowing among glossy 
leaves. 

" Oh, how lovely ! But these are such late roses, I 
should not have thought they were out yet. Where 
did you get them?" 

" From the greenhouse at Chiswick. I went there 
to see what I could find for you. As a rule we neither 
of us like things out of season, but I could not resist 
the colour of these buds," 
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''HovdKMightfiiloryoii, Leofik! Hov kincl !" 
Some of the flowers were quickly hstcoed in the 
folds of herdiess, some among die pearls which looped 
up her rich gplden tresses; then, throwing down the 
few that were left, with a sadden impulse she knelt by 
her husband's side. 

" Do stay at home with me to-night, Leofiic," she 
pleaded. " I think I never felt so onwilfing to let 
you go." 

** I must, my dearest ; it is an important night, and 
I am pledged to be there." 

''Then take me with you. Let me wait for you in 
the gallery. Don't send me to Lady Claremont's 
alone ; we can go afterw^ds together." 

** It would be too late for you, who have no excuse 
for delay. I will join you as soon as possible, 
Adelaide." 

She laid her tiny hand entreatingly on her husband's 
arm. 

'' I know I am very foolish, but I cannot shake off 
a miserable feeling of coming trouble. Keep me with 
you ! " 

He yielded to — ^who could resist? — that sweet 
voice, tremulous with agitation; those soft eyes, 
clouded with tears which he had never yet allowed to 
fall. 

But a servant entered with a card far the 
duchess. 
" Oh, it is Helen Dudley I " she cried « I quite 
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forgot that I had promised to take her with m e to- 
night I suppose I must go after all" 

'^ Indeed you must Rest for an hour, and get over 
this agitation ; then it will not be so very long before 
we shall meet again, my love." 

Ill-natured people used to say that Helen Dudley 
and the young Duchess of Invermay founded their 
friendship on artistic principles, so striking and effec- 
tive a contrast did they form. 

The ^nder figure and dazzling complexion of the 
duchess never appeared to more advantage than when 
the stately Helen was by her side. In her girlish grace 
and softness the matron looked the younger of the 
two, for her delicate and radiant style of beauty was as 
fresh at twenty-six as it had been at sixteen, while 
Helen's tall figure and southern eyes had looked as 
mature at sixteen as at six-and-twenty. 

When the two friends entered Lady Claremont's 
brilliant assembly they attracted the usual amount 6f 
admiring attention, and a group of gentlemen standing 
near the doorway, and pitilessly criticizing the new 
arrivals, found much to say about them. 

An old officer, released very late in life from Indian 
service, was with the younger men — ^amused by their 
gossip, and willing to learn in what relation the present 
generation of London youth and beauty stood to the 
gay circle he had. reluctantly quitted when he went 
abroad. 

"Those are very lovely women," he said to his 
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nearest neighbour; ''can you tell me anything about 
them?" 

"The dark one is Helen Dudley, Lord Ilford's 
daughter ; the other is the Duchess of Invermay." 

" A married woman ! Why, she looks a mere girl.*' 

''Five or six years married, with a still adoring 
husband* ** 

" Who was the duchess ? " 

" Daughter and heiress of old General Cavrendish, 
who returned from India with an enormous fortune 
some years ago." 

" Hugh Cavendish ! I knew him well when I first 
went out ; he was very kind to me. I often played 
with his little girl ; the sweetest little child she was. 
I should like to renew my acquaintance with her." 

" Allow me to reintroduce you ; her grace is sitting 
down now, and we can seize a disengaged moment." 

As they moved away some one standing next to 
Hartley Clive addressed him in imdisguised per- 
plexity. 

" There mnst be a mistake there," he said hope- 
lessly. 

"Where, Mr. Vere?*' asked Hartley, laughing. 
" No doubt we are surrounded by mistakes, but what 
is the particular one in this case ? " 

" Dacre told Colonel Lexington just now — didn't you 
hear him ? — that the duchess was the daughter of old 
Hugh Cavendish ! " 

" Of course he did — quite right too. She inherited 
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all his money, and with that and their old ancestry 
was a good match even for Invermay, setting aside her 
personal perfections." 

" But I tell you it's impossible, my dear boy, unless 
she has risen from the grave. General Cavendish 
came home in 185 — , did he not ? " 

** Somewhere about that time — I can't say exactly.** 

''I was at St. Helena in that year, and the 'Ariadne,' 
in which they returned, put in for repairs. The Caven- 
dishes landed with their only child, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, dying of consumption. She only survived 
two days ; in four more — you know the climate — she 
was buried ; and they left for England childless and 
heartbroken." 

** My dear Vere, you must be confusing them with 
some other Anglo-Indians you saw or heard of at St. 
Helena. Why, the very year after their arrival they 
came to London, and Adelaide Cavendish was intro- 
duced at Court, and turned the heads of all beholders; 
next year Invermay carried pff the prize." 

Mr. Vere shook his head obstinately. 

" I know I am not mistaken. We officials have too 
much to do for our compatriots to be likely to mistake 
their identity." 

" Well, she came our as Adelaide Cavendish, and 
was married as Adelaide Cavendish. Duncan, what 
on earth is the matter with you ? You look horribly 
ill." 

'* Only An attack like that in the Row; it will pass 
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just as quickly. You have started some curious specu- 
lations, Mr. Vere. A case of mistaken identity, 
seemingly; I am rather interested in that sort of 
thing." 

Reginald Vere, nothing loth, plunged at once into 
surmises, doubts, and chimeras. He had a dash of 
the amateur detective in his composition, a quality by 
no means rare in these da3rs, when fortune and posi- 
tion are gained and lost with equal rapidity, and what 
a man's grandfather was, and what his grandson may 
be, are alike matter for conjecture. He was never so 
happy as when startling you with some scandal about 
your dearest friend, and spent all his too abundant 
leisure in hunting out the proverbial skeletons. 

Duncan listened with an expression which made 
honest-hearted Hartley CUve both sad and angry — a 
bitter, scoffing, almost triumphant look — a, hard, cyni- 
cal satisfaction at the cloud gathering over a fair fame. 

" I wish he would tell me frankly what happened to 
him at Brookdale," thought Hartley. " I never saw a 
fellow so altered ; he is aged, and soured, and changed 
altogether." 






CHAPTER IV. 

BLOW UPON BLOW. 

HE Duchess of Invermay was adored in 
society. Very accessible, in spite of her 
exalted rank, not the least of her charms 
was the gentle and gracious manner in which she re- 
ceived all the homage poured at her feet. 

Music (with an execrable caricature in staring 
colours, supposed to be of herself, but having previ- 
ously done duty for the Empress Eugenie and Mrs. 
Rousby) was named after her ; books were dedicated 
to her; portraits and busts of her annually adorned the 
Academy. Wherever she appeared a little court at- 
tended her, and she never seemed to weary of its 
devotion. She was very much like Browning's ex- 
quisite duchess, who 

" Liked whate'er 
She look'd on, and her looks went everywhere." 

Fortunately, her husband was not in the least like 
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Browning's duke, but rather rejoiced in his wife's power 
of enjoyment, and took the universal admiration she eli- 
cited as a tribute also to his own good taste and good 
fortune in wooing and winning so enchanting a wife. 

Helen Dudley, proud, sensitive, and reserved, 
wondered a little at them both. She half-envied, half- 
pitied the faculty of being so easily pleased. But she 
attributed the difference in their temperaments partly 
to the constant sunshine of prosperity in which her 
friends livedo and fancied there must be some want of 
amiability in her own disposition. When carried off 
by Lady Claremont to hear some music in an adjoin- 
ing room, she left the duchess momentarily alone, and 
in the interval fate approached her in the commonplace 
persons of talkative, good-tempered Colonel Lexington 
and indolent Everard Dacre. 

She had conquered her nervous dread of leaving 
her husband, and sat taking her usual smiling interest 
in the scene around her. 

Never had she looked more lovely, more engaging, 
more full of joyous serenity than when she saw the 
old officer bending with an air of gallant deference 
before her, and heard Mr. Dacre introduce him as an 
early friend of her late father's. 

The duchess at once made room for him by her 
side, and listened to his reminiscences with graceful 
attention. 

"You must come to Invermay House," she said, 
**and see my children." 
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" I shall be deeply gratified. How I wish my old 
friend Cavendish had lived to see bis grandson ! I 
well remember how proud he was of you, madam ) 
and you were such a delicate little wax-doll then — I 
beg your pardon — ^we all feared the hot Indian sun 
would melt you." 

The duchess smiled — z, rather constrained and 
painful smile. 

"If poor Cavendish had lived to see this day, 
now!" repeated the good-natured old gossip, 
apparently thinking that all the duchess's social 
triumphs culminated in Lady Claremont^s soiree. 
" I don't think he was ever what you might call ^ui^e 
successful in his life ; always something to worry him. 
I suppose his marriage was about the best thing that 
ever happened to him, but your poor mother was so 
delicate." 

" I remember," said his listener in a low tone. 

" Yes ; I don't suppose she ever got strong. And 
then there were money troubles — never knew what it 
was to be free from money troubles till Lady 
Adelaide's uncle made that strange will" 

** Did General Cavendish's fortune come from his 
wife's family?" inquired the duchess, with a look of 
surprise. 

" Every penny of it," confirmed Colonel Lexington, 
extremely proud of explaining to his fair companion 
family details of which she was in ignorance ; '' and a 
most iniquitous will it was, though you must pardon 
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me for saying it, madam, since it has benefited 
you." 

" It is all new to me," said her grace, "and surpris- 
ing." 

" Well, you see, one of Lady Adelaide's uncles went 
to India in the army ; but he had a turn for money- 
making and soon sold out and became a merchant 
prince. Hq married a young widow, immensely 
rich, — a. Begum, people said, though she passed under' 
an English name, — ^and they had one daughter. Her 
father set his heart on making her the richest English- 
woman in the east, and planned a marriage for her 
with Santa Cruz, a.sort of Spanish Rothschild settled 
in Bombay : but the girl didn't like him, and ran 
away with a penniless ensign of good family and 
handsome face. On this George Carlyon disinherited 
his own child and left every penny to his niece. 
Lady Adelaide Carlyon, afterwards Cavendish and 
your mother — every penny, and never troubled him- 
self to inquire whether his daughter had bread to 

eat" 

" Did Lady Adelaide do nothing for her cousin?" 

" I don't think she ever knew her ; Lady Adelaide 
and the General came to India, you see, while Onda 
Carlyon and her husband sailed for England long be- 
fore old Carlyon died, so they could never have met. 
At one time it looked as if the money would ultimately 
get back to Onda, for all Lady Adelaide's children, 
except yourself, died in the cradle, and old Carlyon 
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added a codicil to the effect that if his niece left no 
child the money was to go to OndaV children." 

" Whom did Miss Carlyon marry ? " 

** Young Dudley — the present Lord Ilford, by the 
way, — horribly poor, you know.'* 

" I fear I am very dull, Colonel Lexington," said 
the duchess, speaking slowly, with white though smiling 
lips ; '^ I think I can hardly have understood you. Do 
you mean that if General Cavendish had left no child 
his fortune would have gone to Lord Ilford? " 

« Precisely." 

" How very singular I " 

The room swam round her. The lights, the 
flowers, the music confused her. All she was 
conscious of was a determination not to faint, and a 
wild endeavour to concentrate her thoughts. 

" You look ill. Duchess — I fear I have worn you 
out with this long story." 

''The room is warm, and I am not very strong. 
Can you take me somewhere less crowded? " 

At the end of the suite of reception-rooms was Lady 
Claremont's boudoir* — cool, dimly-lighted and empty. 
Very proudly and carefully Colonel Lexington led 
his beautiful charge to this retreat, and then asked if 
he might fetch her some wine. 

" No, thank you ; if you will kindly tell some one 
to bring me a glass of water, and I will stay here 
quietly till— tUl— " 

The words died on her lips. She could not add, as 
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she had intended, " till the duke arrives." How much 
that simple phrase included now, of which her com- 
panion little dreamt 1 

He left her, and she leaned her elbow on the velvet 
cushions against which she rested, and shielding her 
eyes with one lovely hand tried to shut out all around 
her and think only of- how to terminate the horrible 
doubt, dread, and perplexity pressing on her heart. 

She must give up her fortune of course — that 
admitted of no second thought She had been an 
innocent usurper all these years, but her innocence 
ceased with knowledge. 

Of course she must give up her fortune, but how 
was it to be done ? 

" Oh, Leofric — Leofric 1 " she moaned, " I shall 
lose your love also I " 

It was not the question of money — she knew her 
husband too well to imagine its loss would cause him 
a moment's displeasure. But much must be revealed 
from whose consequences she shrank with dismay. 

*^ If it could only be done without telling him why 
it must be done 1 What will he say— what will he 
think of me ? " 

Absorbed in thought, the duchess did not observe 
that any one had entered the boudoir till a voice, 
strange, yet faitiiliar, said coldly, — 

" I have brought the water for which jou asked." 
She raised her blue eyes, limpid and expressive as 
a child's, and met a wild gaze fixed on her, full of 
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scorn and anger, barely kept in check by an iron 
will 

She mechanically took the glass and placed it be- 
side her, but without removing from his face her 
startled, inquiring gaze. 

"You know me, do you not?" he asked with a 
bitter smile. " I am Arther Duncan, and you are — or 
rather you were — Ada Gray." 





CHAPTER V. 




**A MEETING SADDER THAN A PARTING." 

ELL," resumed Duncan, " this is a strange 
welcome, Ada ! Our ten years' probation 
has but just expired, and I have kept 
your image in my heart and your last kiss on my lips ; 
and lived but for the hope of meeting you again and 
giving you a worthy home. And you ? " 

" Oh, Arthur, I am sorry ! I did not deserve such 
devotioa They told me you would forget me, that 
yours was but a boyish fancy, and that I should only 
be a weight upon you." 

" They told you 1 What did your own heart tell 
you? And who had any right to influence you 
against me ? " 

" Your father— of course I listened to your father, 
Arthur. And you know I was very young, and quite 
alone in the world. Your mother and Elinor gone — 
and my poor father — and I did not in the least know 
what would become of me." 
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" And riches are very pleasant, and diamonds are 
very pretty, and a coronet no village girl could resist. 
It was King Cophetua and the beggar maid over 
again." 

" No, indeed you are mistaken there," she cried with 
flaming cheeks. " I did very wrong to promise you 
what was not mine to give; but I never knew what 
love was till I met L'eofric, and I loved him with all 
my heart and soul, and would have been his wife, and 
followed him to the world's end, if he had been the 
beggar instead of me ! " 

Where did her husband linger ? Why could not he 
have heard the ardent words whose passionate sincerity 
must have struck conviction to his soul ? 

They did not tend to calm the angry despair which 
raged in Arthur Duncan's heart as he gazed on her. 

The embodiment of his ideal of womanly loveliness, 
the full realization of all his dreams of gracious 
beauty, she 

" Kept the word of promise to his ear, 
But broke it to his heart." 

Every charm he could remember in his early love 
he saw before him, enhanced by culture, matured by 
time, which had only touched the fair cheek with 
richer bloom, added dignity to the slender form, and 
scattered more sunlight on the glossy curls. 

She was there — all, more than all,he had ever hoped 
to see her, and lost to him for ever. 

L 
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In ihe bitterness of his heart he spoke again. 

" And you call it loving with all your soul to let 
him marry you in ignorance of your low birth, of your 
faith plighted to another, of all he ought to have 
known ! Deceitful to him, false to me I you built 
your house upon the sands, and a storm has broken 
which shall sweep it into ruins I" 

The duchess gazed at him in horror : " What do 
yOn mean ? " she faltered. 

" That I will see the Duke of Invermay, and tell, 
him who and what you are — a labourer's daughter, 
and my promised wife. I will tell him that your love 
was given to me, that your faith was vowed to me. 
That I worked and strove and planned and hoped for 
nothing in this world but to make you mine. That I 
wasted ten years of my life in toihng that you might 
rest; in starving that you might feast; in going 
thread-bare that your beauty might be adorned. That 
I have come back to find my love turned to gall, my 
hopes to bitterness, my life blighted and accursed — 
by you I " 

Slowly the duchess slid from the couch; like a form 
devoid of life or volition. Slowly she crept on her 
knees towards Arthur Duncan, and humbled her 
beautiful head in the dust at his feet. 

Stretching out clasped imploring hands she mur- 
mured, — 

" Have mercy, Arthur, if not on me, on him — who 
never injured you, who never injured living being. 
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You cannot, alas, recover your happiness by wrecking 
his ! I have been guilty, I admit it ; but why should 
he suffer ? If you ever really loved me, be silent on 
the past, which neither of us can undo." 

" Your entreaties are useless," was the cold answer. 
" My silence would avail you nothing now." 

Slowly the duchess raised her eyes, heavy with 
grief and shame, to see, standing beside Arthur 
Duncan, erect and motionless, her husband. 

He stooped without a word, and raised her from 
the ground — ^but with what a face 1 never to her dying 
day could she forget its mingled scorn, humiliation, 
and anguish. 

Even to Arthur Duncan, righteous though he be- 
lieved his wrath to be, the scene was too painiul, and 
he quitted the room. 

" Oh Leofric, Leofric," moaned the duchess, "speak 
to me — ^to you at least I have been true 1 " 

But he answered not a word. Silently he lifted the 
prostrate form ; silently he drew her arm through his ; 
silently he led her from the closed boudoir into the 
crowded rooms, — ^with a look upon* his face which 
scared her also into silence. 

Hartley Clive was in the first group through which 
they passed, and the duke asked him, in a strange 
constrained voice, to order the duchess's carriage. 

" She is ill," he added, by way of explanation, and 
indeed her looks confirmed his words. 

A woeful presentiment weighed her down ; should 
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she ever stand with her husband again in the 
scenes which hitherto they had always visited to- 
gether? Was this the last time she should rest on 
that supporting arm, whose protection had never 
hitherto been withdrawn from her for one moment ? 

She looked with unconscious bitterness on the 
groups around her, drawing involuntary contrasts 
between their fate and her own. On happy lovers, 
half withdrawn into the shade of flowers or curtains ; 
proud mothers, gazing with undisguised satisfaction at 
graceful girls ; with the keenest pang on wives, whose 
cup of happiness, filled to the brim as hers had been, 
was not like hers to be dashed from their eager lips. 

Their hostess met them with a face of dismay, and 
profuse regrets for such an early departure. 

How hard it was to answer her with conventional 
excuses, to talk of future meetings, when all 
the future lay desolate before them — a? blank from 
which they turned in horror. 

The duchess scarcely knew whether it was with most 
relief or dread that she heard the carriage-door close 
behind them, and found it carrying her rapidly home- 
wards. Home ! could it ever be her home again ? 

Her husband was leaning back^ in the opposite 
comer, with a face which her timid glances vainly 
strove to read. 

Any reproaches, any wrath could be better borne 
than that stem silence. 

" How he must be suffering 1 " she thought, " apd 
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oh heaven ! I am not only powerless to cure it, but I 
have caused it ! " In her misery she moaned aloud, but 
the duke did not speak or stir. 

Up the broad marble staircase of Invermay House 
he led her, carefully as ever, to the very door of her 
own room. There, as he was turning away, her forced 
composure at last broke down, and she clung to him 
with the energy of despair. 

" Oh Leofric, do not leave me like this ! Tell me 
what you mean to do; what are you thinking? Say 
you will not cast me off for ever ! We have been so 
happy 1 " 

'* We can never be happy again," he answered, 
sternly disengaging the clasped hands. " In heaven's 
name let us have no more scenes." 

His cold bitterness effectually quelled her excite- 
ment With one choking sob she entered her room, 
then turned to watch him cross the corridor, wonder- 
ing vaguely whether she should ever see his face 
again. 
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CHAPTER VL 



WHO THE DUCHESS WAS. 




ELEN DUDLEY did not often condescend to 
be angry. She was naturally equable and 
collected, and thought any violent display 
of temper or emotion unreasonable and unbecoming. 

It may therefore be imagined with what astonish- 
ment her aunt, who had presided over Lord Ilford*s 
establishment since his wife's early death, saw Helen's 
eyes flashing and her lips quivering with excitement 

They were talking of the strange rumours which, 
since Lady Claremojnf s assembly, would seem to have 
been carried on the air, so well known and widely 
canvassed had they become. 

" My dear Helen, your feelings are certainly carry- 
ing you away," remonstrated the elder lady ; " I trust 
you do not altogether mean what you say." 

" Indeed I do, aunt, and I intend to act upon it at 
once. I am quite tired of this silence and suspense, 
and I am determined to judge for myself," 
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** I must beg that you will do nothing of the kind. 
All the world is talking of her, and it is extremely un- 
becoming of you to commit yourself in any way with 
such a person.*' 

" Such a person ! The sweetest, gentlest, tenderest- 
hearted woman I have ever known — whose only fault, 
that I could ever find out,, was too great a dread of 
giving pain to others." 

" And a very great fault too. I do not know one 
more likely to lead her into difficulties. Depend upon 
it, Helen, want of moral courage is at the root of half 
the sin and misery in the world." 

" Should not I be showing great want of moral cour- 
age if I held aloof from my dearest friend at the first 
whisper against her ? " 

" That is quite another thing," said her aunt; look- 
ing, however, a little discomfited. "No one can 
imagine that you are called upon to connect yourself 
with such matters." 

"I am not likely to connect myself with anything 
discreditable, of that you may be sure — ^nor will I 
desert my friend. If indeed all the world condemns 
her, as you say, she has more the need of me ; and 
never can I believe such evil speaking deserved." 

"My dear, it is quite unquestionable that she is of very 
low origin, and that the poor duke has been horridly 
imposed upon. Now these circumstances alone, if 
there is nothing else, make it quite imperative on you 
to break off your intimacy with her," 
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"There are always two sides to a question. I 
must and will hear her own story before I adopt the 
world's version, and I intend to call on her this morn- 
ing. I have ordered the carriage," and her niece drew 
on her gloves with an energy which threatened de- 
struction to their delicate fabric, and descended the 
stairs with a swifl step. 

It was not, however, without a certain sinking of 
the heart, and dread of what might be before her, 
that she found the carriage stop at Invermay House. 

" Her Grace is very unwell, and sees no one to- 
day," was the answer to her card and inquiries. 

On which Helen immediately alighted. 

" I am quite sure she will see me. Be so good as 
to show me to her at once," she said, in so decided a 
tone that the servants hesitated, and looked question- 
ingly at each other. 

At this point the duchess's French maid appeared 
on the stairs, and was immediately appealed to for her 
decision. 

Knowing what intimate friends her mistress and 
Lady Helen were, and equally afraid to offend by 
disobeying orders, or by extending a prohibition only 
meant for general visitors. Mademoiselle Lucie com- 
promised by leading the way to a pretty room, which 
formed an ante-chamber to her mistress's boudoir. 

Here Helen sat down for a moment But when 
she heard the voice, so faint and changed, with such 
heart-break in it, which replied to her message, she 
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discarded all ceremony and entered the further room 
uninvited. On which Mademoiselle Lucie turned 
and fled, not knowing how far she might be blamed 
for rendering such an invasion possible. 

The room was darkened, and seemed to Helen 
unnaturally quiet Some one was leaning back in a 
large arm-chair, whose recesses seemed to swallow up 
the slender whit;p-robed figure. 

Some one — could it be Adelaide, so altered in so 
short a time ? 

The lustre had lefl her hair, the bloom had faded 
from her cheek, her eyes were heavy with tears, her 
attitude expressed the utmost despondency. 

She bent her head as Helen advanced,* and extended 
her hands with a shrinking gesture, as though to keep 
her away. 

" My poor dear Adelaide, what is this ? I know 
you are in great sorrow, and I want you to tell me all 
about it It will be a relief to you to speak of your 
trouble." 

" No, no ; nothing can be a relief to me again. 
You must not come to me, Helen ; you must not 
touch me. I am no fit companion for you." 

Helen's answer was to fold the trembling figure in 
a close embrace, and then to throw aside her bonnet 
and gloves. 

" I am going to stay with you to-day," she said. 
"You shall give me some tea presently, and then 
you will be more fit to talk. We will look this 
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dreadful trouUe in the face, and rob it of half its 
terrors." 

Sympathy has a magical effect on sensitive natures. 
The duchess allowed Helen to draw up a blind, and 
admit a ray of the sunshine which had before seemed 
so intolerable; to smooth the long fiiir hair, and 
bathe her fevered cheeks; and even took part of 
the tea Helen made for her — ^keeping the servants 
out of the room and waiting on her unhappy friend 
with loving assiduity. 

And then, neither of them quite knew how, they 
began to talk more confidentially, and to glide into 
the story of the duchess's early life. " I know we 
shall never sit together again/' she said sadly. " I 
know, when I have told you all, you will turn away 
from me in horror and contempt at my duplicity. 
Yet it is fair that you should hear the truth, though, 
after telling it, you never let me look upon your face 
again." 

" I don't think anything you tell me can have that 
effect," said Helen quietly. 

<' Well, you shall hear all and judge for yourself. 
To begin at the beginning, Helen — I was a labourer's 
daughter." 

The duchess smiled a little sadly as she noticed 
Miss Dudley's involuntary start But Helen said 
nothing, and she resumed her story. 

^*l call him a labourer^ though his neighbours 
dignified him with the title of Farmer Gray, because 
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he owned a little land of his own, about as much as 
the great hall at Invermay Castle would cover, Helen. 
Of course this did not support us, and my father used 
to work for hire from richer men. Between the two 
we contrived to live in what was called a farm-house. 
It contained a living-room, a little kitchen at the back, 
two bedrooms, and a loft where we stored our apples 
and onions and potatoes. Can you realize the 
amount of roeagreness and poverty and almost 
destitution this implies ? I will show you." 

The duchess turned to a little writing-table by her 
side, and unlocking a drawer drew out a pencil sketch 
representing a room almost like an Australian hut, so 
rough, so scanty and of so oddly mixed a character 
were its appointments. 

In the centre stood a very young girl, dressed in a 
plain, scanty cotton frock, the sleeves rolled up to her 
dimpled elbows, and a coarse apron tied round her 
slender waist. But the homely dress and rough 
furniture only served as foils to her beauty; eyes 
which even in the pencil sketch shone with arch 
merriment ; rich masses of wavy hair, pushed behind 
the riny ears, and falling in curls down a graceful 
neck — ^features and figure, though rounded, delicate as 
those of the most high-bred lady. 

" That is what I was," said the duchess, " the year 
before Arthur Duncan left England; he made the 
sketch. His father was our rector, and to his mothet 
primarily I owe both the happiness and the misery of 
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my subsequent life. I believe I was never a very 
rough or noisy child, but I had perfect health and 
high spirits, and Mrs. Duncan chose me as a com- 
panion and maid for her daughter, who was always 
delicate. I became a favourite, and was allowed to 
share most of Elinor's lessons, and gradually acquired 
tastes which there seemed little hope that I should 
ever be permitted to indulge. They were not rich at 
the rectory ; but of course their mode of life was im- 
measurably superior to ours, and its order and refine- 
ment were delightful to me. My first real sorrow was 
when my kind protectress died ; but then Elinor clung 
to me more than ever, and Arthur, summoned 
hastily from college, became wonderfully fond of 
me too." 

Helen, holding the pencil sketch in her hand, did 
not think it wonderful at all. 

*' I was very much attached to Arthur, as I might 
have been to a brother ; and when he asked me to 
promise to be his wife some day, I was pleased and 
flattered, and happy to say yes. That was my first 
sin — for I did not love him. But he was handsome, 
clever, and so far superior to all around us, that I 
did not dream of questioning the strength of my 
regard. When Arthur told his father, he was very 
angry, and said my imperfect education and more 
than humble origin unfitted me to be a clergyman's 
wife — ^he intended Arthur for the church — adding, 
that our tastes and characters were as yet unformed, 
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and that by the time we were able to fulfil our en- 
gagement we might be unwilling to do so. The 
result was that Arthur left college, abandoned his 
profession, and went abroad to seek his fortune. He 
made me promise to wait for him ten years, his father 
saying that if our affection survived so long he would 
not then refuse his consent — provided there was no 
correspondence in the meantime. Then he went ; 
and since that day, Helen, I never heard from or of 
him till we met at Lady Claremont's." 

" I suppose you thought you were forgotten ? " 
" Yes ; when I thought of it at all. I confess my 
feelings had not been deeply engaged ; and so much 
happened which touched me nearer, that the memory 
of Arthur quickly faded. His sister died, and my 
last link with the rectory was broken. I had always 
been afraid of Mr. Duncan, and in his solitary grief 
he seemed more formidable than ever. Then I was 
cut off from all the alleviations of my life, and sei\t 
back to hard work, scanty food, and my father's 
cottage. Still he loved and protected me ; we were 
necessary to each other. When he died, too, can 
you imagine, Helen, a living creature more desolate 
than I was ? The sort of half education and training 
I had received unfitted me for the company and 
pursuits of those bom my equals, without fitting me 
for anything better. The people who, had 1 always 
remained in my father's cottage, would naturally have 
looked after me in my trouble held shyly aloof, and 
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there I sat alone, half stupefied with helpless grief, til) 
our good doctor, moved with pity, took me home. 
He was a worthy man, and struggled hard to get 
along, pulled down by a large family and a nervous, 
indolent wife. They took me among them, and gave 
me food and shelter for a time, but I soon saw that 
my presence was becoming irksome, and the addi- 
tional expense seriously felt. But where could I turn, 
and what could I do ? One evening I was leaning 
on the little garden-gate sorrowfully wondering what 
would become of me, when a travelling-carriage came 
slowly down the hill. It stopped, and an old gentle- 
man alighted and addressed me, explaining that his 
wife had been suddenly taken ill, and he came to Mr. 
Seymour as the nearest medical man, adding, with a 
wistful look at the house, that he should be thankful 
to find private lodgings, as he dreaded to subject 
Lady Adelaide to the noise and discomfort of an 
inn. I rushed in-doors to ask Mrs. Seymour if the 
invalid could stay with us. Of course she raised a 
thousand objections, but I managed to overcome 
them.. Delighted at the opportunity of making some 
return for Mr. Seymour's kindness, I undertook to 
prepare a couple of rooms for the strangers, and to 
nurse the invalid myself. I had perfect confidence 
in my own skill and experience, child though I was, 
having been so constantly with Elinor. The next few 
weeks were really happy ones to me. Lady Ade- 
laide's gentleness, and her husband's frank, kind 
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courtesy quite won my heart, and I did everything I 
could think of to soothe and cheer them. We soon 
saw that the illness was chiefly nervous, brought on 
by incessant grief for the loss of their only child, a 
girl of my own age, who died on their voyage home 
from India." 

The duchess paused, and hid her £ice in her 
hands. 

** Oh, Helen, I see now how wrong we were in all 
that followed ; but think what the temptation was to 
me ! It seemed I was very like their daughter, and 
they had no one in the world belonging to them 
about whom they knew much, or cared at all; and 
they got so fond of me that they offered to adopt me ; 
and of course the Seymours thought it the most 
wonderful piece of good fortune, and urged me to 
accept it. And then for the first time since my 
father's death, I went to the rectory. Helen, Mr. 
Duncan was a good man, yet, before heaven, he is 
responsible for my next fatal error. He also coun- 
selled my accepting General Cavendish's proposal ; 
and when, with much hesitation, I faltered out 
Arthur's name, he made me so clearly understand 
that the breaking our engagement would be the 
best thing in the world for him, and showed so plainly 
his satisfaction at the prospect, that my pride was 
roused and I determined to . let him have his way. 
He never even suggested that in honesty to Arthur I 
ought to let him know of the change in my 
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jiTospects; nor did my own heart prompt me to 
do sa" 

**It is certain that you never loved him," said 
Helen. 

"Never. And I thought from his silence he 
had ceased to love me. Would not any one — would 
not you yourself have thought so ? " 

" No," said Helen thoughtfully. SAe would never 
have doubted her lover's truth to her, because he 
kept his plighted word to another ; the fine old 
lines — 

" I had not loved thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more," 

crossed her mind. It was one of the points of 
difference she had felt sharply between the duchess 
and herself 

" Well, / thought so ; and I put my engagement 
aside as a childish folly, mutually repented, and said 
no word of it to my adopted parents. They became 
dotingly fond of me. I was a new interest in life to 
them, who had lost all in losing their only child. I 
was remarkably like her in appearance, of the same 
age, and even similar name; I was christened 
Adelaide, though called Ada. This was her portrait, 
taken just before they left India." 
. The duchess showed Helen a miniature in which 
there was indeed a general likeness to herself, inas- 
much as its subject was fair, with golden curls and 
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blue eyes, regular features, anS a charming smile. 
But the whole face was shadowed by ill-health, and 
never, even at its brightest, could have been half so 
enchanting as Ada's. 

" They took me abroad,'' she continued, " and gave 
me for more than a year the best masters, the best 
training of every sort which love and wealth — both 
almost unlimited — could procure. They made me 
take their name, which puzzled m^ a little at first, 
though I was passive in hands which had done so 
much for me. Now I understand their motive. We 
returned to England, and, as you know, I soon 
married. Oh, Helen, I cannot understand what 
madness could have possessed us all to carry the 
deception so far — except that, indeed, I hardly looked 
on it in that light at all — and I suppose my adopted 
parents had ceased to do so. Gratitude on my side, and 
love on theirs, had bound us together as closely as any 
tie of relationship could have done; and when we met 
the Duke of Invermay, they were dazzled by the 
brilliance of such a marriage, and I was blinded by 
love — love as true, disinterested and absorbing as ever 
woman felt My adopted* father made all arrange- 
ments for our marriage, and in all the legal documents 
he gave my name as Adelaide Gray Cavendish, so 
that if I was not the dear old General's daughter, I 
am the duke's wife. I would have been his wife with 
equal gladness had he been utterly friendless and 
poor. I cared nothing for the rank and fortune he 

M 
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was able to bestow on me, but I did rejoice that my 
own position rendered me no unfit match for him. 
You know how happy we have been. The only doud 
that has ever shadowed us was when General Caveur 
dish and his wife died. As their ' only and beloved 
child/ I came into undisputed possession of all their 
property ; and in the full happiness and occupation of 
my present life with Leofric I had almost forgotten 
how different my true lot in life had been, when 
yesterday the first blow fell. Helen, I wonder whether 
you will be able to forgive me now ? " 

" My dear Ada, what have / to forgive? I think 
circumstances led you into some errors — but none 
against me.^ 

** Not intentionally ; but every penny of the fortune 
left to me is yours by right I learnt at I^dy Clare- 
mont's that it went to General Cavendish by a will 
which secured it to his children. I was not his 
child." 

"Oh, Ada, I see — ^that was why they made you 
take their name. But what has it to do with me ? " 

** The fortune was left to the Cavendishes by your 
grandfather, Mr. Carlyon; and if they left no 
children it was to descend to your mother and her 
children.'* 

"«I wish it had been to any one else ! " cried Helen 
passionately. 

" I do not. It must, of course, have been given up. 
And I shall be glad, my dear— indeed I shall be glad, 
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if any portion of the happiness I have known comes 
to you with the fortune." 

Helen was silent, a deep flush alone showing that 
she understood the arrtere pensU of the duchess. At 
last she said, with a nervousness very unusual in 
her, — 

" Can nothing be done ? I would not for all the 
fortunes in the world put dissension between you and 
the duke." 

** It is too late, Helen, even if it could ever have 
been right He knows all ; but it is not for the loss 
of the money he cares — it is the deception and the 
disgrace. Oh Heaven, to think that I should have 
brought disgrace on him /" 

She bowed her head and wept bitterly, and Helen 
felt powerless to console ; it was all sad, and wrong, 
and perplexing. 

" And then," resumed the duchess, " how strange it 
was that Arthur Duncan should find me out that same 
night ! I had not seen him before for ten years ; he 
came home to fulfil our engagement as he thought, 
and the duke heard him reproach me with my false- 
hood ; and now Leofric must think that I married him 
for rank and position." 

" Oh no, Ada, it will be easy for you to banish such 
fancies. No one can be loved as you loved him 
without knowing it, and knowing that it is for 
himselfi^ 

** If I could only hope so the heaviest weight would 
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be lifted fit>m my mind ; but he will never really 
forgive me. I have not seen him since that evening." 

** Is it possible ? " cried Helen. 

" Not once — ^not for a moment And you know 
how constantly we used to be together. I think he is 
deciding my fate." 

'^Poor girl ! I trust it.may be brighter than your 
fears. I am afraid, Ada, I must leave you now." 

** Of course you must ; I am keeping you most 
selfishly. You have hardly time to dress for dinner; " 
yet the duchess still detained her. 

** Good-bye, Helen," she said slowly. ^ Good-bye, 
kind, generous friend" 

" Good night, my dear; I shall see you to-morrow." 

" No, it is good-bye ; I feel, I am sure it is good- 
bye. When Leofric banishes me I will see no other 
living face that I love again." 




eT^: 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE duchess's FATE. 




ITH a sensation of dread Ada saw her mother- 
in-law enter her room on the morning after 
Helen's visit. 

The Dowager-Duchess of Invermay had never been 
cordial or confidential with her beautiful daughter. 

Stately, grave, and proud, she held aloof from Ada's 
sparkle and sunshine with critical and somewhat dis- 
approving eyes, which always gave Ada the impression 
that she had done or said something, she knew not 
what, which excited displeasure. 

There had never been anything like friendship be- 
tween them ; nor had the Dowager-Duchess heartily 
approved her son's choice, though she always was 
studiously courteous to Ada, and had in no way 
attempted to oppose the marriage. An "armed 
neutrality," Ada used to call her mother-in-law's atti- 
tude towards her. 

Although the handsomest and most pleasant of 
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jointure-houses in the Isle of Wight had been settled 
upon her, the Dowager spent much time with the 
young couple, joining them every season at Invermay 
House, and erery autumn in their Highland castle, but 
keeping chiefly in her own apartments, and rarely seek- 
ing the society of the Duchess. 

They had not met since the night at Lady Clare- 
monf s, and Ada now raised her eyes to those of her 
mother-in-law with an intense though indefinable fear, 
dreading to read there, besides strong condemnation, 
the half-hidden triumph of one who had foreboded evil. 
But what she saw there was a compassion which terri- 
fied her even more. 

Without waiting for any ordinary greeting the 
Duchess cried eagerly, — 

" Have you brought me any message from Leofiic ? " 
and waited as though her whole soul himg upon the 
answer. 

" I have, Adelaide ; and with all my heart I wish I 
had come on any other errand." 

She turned so white that her mother-in-law was 
alarmed. 

" Sit down, my poor child," she said, leading her to 
a sofa ; " you will need all your strength ; tiy not to 
give way." 

The unusually kind words and gentle tone — above 
all, the thought that it was Leofric's mother — melted 
the weary, aching heart, and suddenly turning, Ade- 
laide leaned her weary head on the Duchess's shoulder 
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and burst into tears. Then a firm arm was thrown 
round her with a clasp which silently spoke of syrii- 
pathy, and the two sat together as they had never sat 
before. 

" Oh, how good you are ! " cried Adelaide suddenly. 
** I thought you would spurn me — I felt that I deserved 
your utmost contempt and anger — ^and yet you bear 
with me like this !*' 

" Hush, my child," said her mother-in-law, "we can 
none of us afford to condemn each other. There is 
very much to regret, unhappily, but whatever fault 
there may have been, the punishment is heavy." 

" Mamma," she cried sharply (it was the first time 
she had ever called her so, though the name was 
always on Leofric's lips), "mamma, what is my 
punishment?" 

" Leofric thinks it best that you should go away — 
best for both. Fellspring is prepared for you." 

" I shall see him before I go ? I mus^^ indeed I 
must" 

" He thinks it will spare much inevitable pain if you 
do not meet ; and if you take my advice you will 
follow his wishes in every respect; and then, per- 
haps—" 

"But he only means me to go there for a time?" 
He does not — he cannot mean that we are to part ? " 

" I do not know how it may be in the future, my 
dear child. I hope he will relent, both for your sake 
and his own." 
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"Ah, be, too, suffers then?** 

" He suffers cruelly." 

"And I am to be sent away — ^to try to live without 
him ! Well, I suppose I have deserved it — and it will 
not be for long." 

"We must hope for better things, Adelaide. Is 
there anything I can do for you now ? '* 

"Nothing, thank you — unless you can persuade 
Leofric to come to see me for one moment — if only to. 
say good-bye before I go." 

She clung to that hope desperately, as to the last 
strand of the rope which might hold her from the pre- 
cipice, the last spar of the raft bearing her above the 
raging sea which had engulphed all her happiness. If 
she could but see him again, surely the touch of her 
hand, the sound of her voice, would rekindle some 
spark of the love which had hitherto glowed so 
brightly. 

The Dowager-Duchess shook her head. 

" I do not think I could possibly change his deter- 
mination, Adelaide; and to try to do so, and fail, 
would only do you harm. Do exactly as he directs 
now, without any contest or excitement I am sure 
that will be best." 

" I am not excited ; you see I am quite calm and 
self-possessed ; " her white lips could hardly articulate 
the words; her trembling fingers grasping a chair 
could hardly keep her erect. " I know the worst 
now, and you see — ^you see how well I can bear it. 
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He need not be afraid to come; I will not ask 
anything ; I only want just to see — to hear him speak 
again," 

Tears rose to her mother-in-law's eyes — unusual 
visitors. 

'* I tin// tell him. Lie down and compose yoiirself^ 
Adelaide ; and I will see what can be done." 

She submitted to be placed on a couch, but the in- 
stant the door dosed she started up and passed nervously 
to and fro, moving the flowers in the vases, the books 
on the tables. Then, pausing before a pier-^lass, she 
sought to remove all trace of disturbing emotion from 
her appearance, arranging her hair, lightly smoothing 
the lace and ribbons of her morning dress. 

When the door opened, she sprang towards it ; but 
the vivid flush died on her cheek, and the wildly-beat- 
ing heart almost stood still, as she saw her mother-in- 
law — alone. 

** He will not come ? " 

'' He says it would be quite useless ; and the sooner 
you learn to live without each other the better." 

** To live without him," she slowly repeated ; " well, 
it will not be for long. When am I to go away ? " 

She spoke like a chidden child, with no further effort 
to contend against destiny. 

" The carriage is ordered for six." 

** I will be ready." 

'' I am going with you, Adelaide. I told the Duke 
you were not fit to travel alone." 
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" Very well." 

She might have made some feeble remonstrance as 
to this, wishing — so far as she could be said to have 
any volition left — to be alone with her misery. But 
she knew the suggestion was partly made to save 
appearances, and so long as others cared for them she 
would submit. 

"Can I help you to dress, Adelaide?" 

" N09 thank you. Let Maiy come to me, not 
Lucie." 

In an hour's time, two ladies, closely veiled, passed 
down the grand staircase, followed by their maids : the 
younger lady leaning heavily on her companion's arm. 

On the threshold they paused for a moment, and 
Adelaide, turning round, took her last look at Inver- 
may House. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




A LAST RESOURCE. 

[OU really think nothing can save her, Dr. 
Long?" 

" I do not say that nothing can, madam. 
Her Grace has youth and a good constitution in 
her favour, but the mysterious part of the case is 
that we cannot, as it were, rally them to our assis- 
tance." 
" Is there any necessarily fatal disease ? " 
" We are not prepared, madam, to pronounce as to 
the existence of any disease at all;; but there is a 
languor, a debility, an increasing nervous prostration 
which baffles us. If any great weight could be re- 
moved from the mind — if any impetus could be given 
it which would, as it were, restore its tone — ^then the 
body might regain strength." 

"You think the root of the Duchess's illness is 
mental anxiety, then ? And if that could be removed 
she would recover ? " 
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" She might do so, madam, if this debility has not 
taken too firm a hold of the system." 

" Thank you, Dr. Long. I will see you again very 
shortly." 

Returning to the bedside, after the doctor's 
departure, the Dowager-Duchess gazed long and 
earnestly on the white face resting on the pillow, the 
dark mark under the eyes, the sorrowful lines by the 
mouth, the pallid lips ; then, softly kissing the sleeper's 
forehead, she turned away. 

Adelaide had sunk gradually into this state of com- 
plete prostration since her removal to Fellspring 
Hall Parted from her husband, she had lost all 
motive for exertion, all power of enjoyment List- 
lessly reclining in the rooms or moving through the 
gardens which had seemed like paradise to her when 
in their early married life they visited them together, 
she only lived in the past. Every scene, every room, 
almost every article of furniture had some association 
with her brief period of happiness, and every approach- 
ing voice or footstep she tried to fancy might be his. 

Helen Dudley went to visit her, and implored per- 
mission to remain ; but when she saw that her 
presence, once so welcome, was now really irksome to 
the Duchess, she sorrowfully left her. 

Then her health began to fail; from a state of 
languor she fell into one of exhaustion ; from being 
disinclined to exert herself, she became absolutely un- 
able to do so. 
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" She will die," said Dr. Long at last,* '* from sheer 
disinclination to live, unless we can find some means 
of rousing her." 

Then the Dowager-Duchess returned to London, 
and sent for her son. 

He, too, was greatly altered. He looked ten years 
' older than on the night of Lady Claremont's assembly, 
and his voice and manner betrayed a mind full of some 
engrossing anxiety, and a heart ill at ease. 

He occupied himself more strenuously than ever 
with public business, filled and overfilled his days with 
philanthropic, social, and scientific project^ strove 
hard to leave himself no leisure to think. 

But under all these aims and interests remained an 
aching void. He missed the gentle sympathy, the 
constant interest, the daily companionship which had 
breathedl life into all his pursuits. Through every 
detail of every day he felt the absence of his wife with 
growing pain ; but wounded pride would not allow him 
to recall her. 

"You sent for me, mother? " he said, on entering 
the room. 

" Yes, Leofric. You know where I have been ? " 

" I believe so." He threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and shaded his eyes with one hand. 

" I left Adelaide dangerously ilL' 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

" There is one thing, and only one, which might 
benefit her ; one thing which might aid her to recover 
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Strength ; " his mother paused, hoping the Duke would 
ask what that might be ; but he continued silent, and 
she nervously resumed, — 

'* Leofric, it is your anger which is killing her ; the 
separation from you is breaking her heart" 

"I do not believe in broken hearts," he cried 
hastily, " or mine must have broken long ago." 

" I tell you it destroys her peace by day and her 
rest by night No strength can long bear up against 
such naisery. Will you not go -to her — to save her 
life?" 

" No," he said ; *' the thought of her deceit would 
rise up between us were she really dying." 

« Yet you still love her ?" 

"Great heaven, yes— cannot you see it? Cannot 
you see that, between my anger and my love, my life 
is consuming away ? " 

"It is only your pride that stands between you." 

" Faith misplaced, hope destroyed, and trust 
betrayed — call it pride if you will," he replied. 

" Then I must break it down," said his mother. 

She sat for a few moments with closed eyes think- 
ing j then she said slowly, — 

" I never intended this story to pass my lips, but I 
feel sure that it is right it should be told — the more 
sure because your pride and want of charity are wreck- 
ing two lives. Your grandfather was extremely 
wild, and gave his father great trouble ; he ran away 
from school; he ran away from college; finally, he 
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ran away from home and went to sea, adopting, as his 
friends afterwards learned, his first two names, and 
calling himself only Henry Mansfield His family 
completely lost sight of him for twelve years, during 
which he led a wild, adventurous, more or less dis- 
creditable life— the sort of life he loved. At the end 
of that time his elder brother was killed in the hunt- 
ing-field, and Henry was discovered by the family 
lawyers, and brought home to take his place at 
Invermay, as heir. In two years he married Lord 
Rossburgh's daughter, and your father in all good 
faith succeeded to the title and estates, as a matter of 
course; but long after my marriage and your birth, 
long after we had regarded you as the natural re- 
presentative of our house and 4ine, when y^e were 
looking through a chest of family papers, for the title- 
deeds of the Fellspring estates, we found a sealed packet 
of old letters. The first cover was blank ; the second 
was endorsed, 'Letters from Jane Mansfield to her 
husband ' — and the dates. On examining these letters 
we found that your grandfather, during his residence 
abroad, had made a low marriage, and that a child 
was bom. But it was also dear that Jane Mansfield 
lived and died in complete ignorance that her husband 
was Henry Mansfield Lentham. Her son had been 
adopted by an uncle, a carpenter in Santa F^, and 
after Jane Mansfield's death nothing more was heard 
of him. But in all probability, Leofric, the descendants 
of that child are living, and a second cousin of yours 
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— a workman or tradesman in the New World — ^is the 
real Duke of Invermay.'' 

Her son lifted a ghastly &ce of half-incredulous 
horror. 

" Then he must be found But why has the task 
been left to me ? Why have I been allowed to live as 
an impostor and usurper? Why are disgrace, 
beggary, and infamy to be heaped on my head ? " he 
repeated wildly, half rising from his chair, and then 
falling back with a groan of agony. 

'' Because we were weak and dishonest, Leofric; 
because we had not strength and courage to do the 
right, which was hard and bitter, while the wrong was 
easy and pleasant; because we fell under strong 
temptation, as others havefalkn,^^ 

** Leave me now, mother ; I must think over this 
matter alone." 

For hours the Dowager-Duchess (as we must still call 
her) listened with an aching heart to the sounds from 
her son's room ; first the restless, feverish pacing to 
and fro, telling of disturbed and angry thoughts ; then 
the yet more ominous silence. 

At last her anxiety grew too great to be endured, and 
approaching her son's room, she met him at the door. 

** Are you going out, Leofric ? " she timidly 
asked. 

" Yes ; I am going to my lawyer." 

"Have you thought well over it?" she urged 
amdously. " Is not this somewhat premature ? " 
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" No," he said impatiently, " I must go while I can 
trust my own resolution." 

" But, you know, Leofric, if there is any descendant 
of Jane Mansfield's living, he is no doubt a workman 
or a tradesman of some description, who would be 
quite out of his place here, not fit for his position, and 
not caring for it Of course, something must be done 
for him, but in my opinion a liberal sum of money — " 

'* Mother, '' he said, angrily shaking off her detaining 
hand, " for heaven's sake be silent You are tempt- 
ing me to do what you know would be contemptibly 
dishonest It is quite enough for two generations of 
our house to have been impostors, and quite time the 
fraud was put an end to." 

Late that night the Duke returned, looking harassed 
and worn. 

" Well," asked his mother eagerly, as though still 
hoping for some loophole of escape, " what have you 
done ? " 

''I have placed the matter entirely in Lawson's 
hands," he replied, flinging himself wearily on a sofa ; 
" he is to investigate it thoroughly, and if he find a 
direct heir of Jane Mansfield's living, of course it 
must all go." 

"Everything?" 

" Everything ; except perhaps a few hundreds which 
would have come to me in the usual way, as the son 
of a younger son ; and any portion of your dowry 
which was settled on yourself." 
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" It is very hard for you, Leofric j very, very hard ; 
and through no fault of your own, my poor boy. I 
would fain have spared you this.'* 

"You spared me too long, mother. It was a 
mistaken kindness. The longer deception has lasted, 
the more difficult it is to be honest I find it a hard 
task." 

" It never ought to have come on you at all. Your 
father and I, who first discovered it, ought to have 
borne the burden." 

"It was natural that you should shrink from it. 
Perhaps had I been the happy man I was six months 
ago, 1 too should have wanted courage to pull my 
house about my ears. It matters little now." 

"Hush, Leofric, my dearest son. I entreat, I 
implore you not to give way. I trust you have a long 
life of happiness and honour before you yet." 

" Happiness and honour ; the words are mockery. 
What am I to do, where am I to turn, now that I 
have lost rank, fortune, influence, all that can make 
life valuable — even endurable ? " 

" Go to Adelaide for consolation." 




CHAPTER IX. 



REUNITED. 




HERE was little change visible in the 
invalid's room at Fellspring Hall. 

Ada's white face, as it lay on the pillow, 
grew whiter and thinner, her delicate hands more 
transparent, her low voice, on the rare occasions when 
it was heard at all, more faltering and sad. The rich 
beauty of her golden hair seemed almost too dazzling 
in contrast with the worn face and pale lips; while 
her large eyes had a wistful anxiety which went 
to the hearts of those who watched by her sick- 
bed. 

She never asked for her husband, nor mentioned his 
name ; but the eager look turned to the opening door, 
even when they thought her sleeping — the feverish 
restlessness to hear the contents of every letter which 
arrived for her, told more plainly than words the 
secret of the ever-present grief which wasted her 
strength. 
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Many a whispered and tearful consultation the nurse 
and housekeeper held with Ada's maid, Mary Martin, 
in the recesses of the quiet room. 

" She gets weaker every day, nurse," said the latter, 
glancing furtively at the slender form on the bed, and 
the wide open, unseeing eyes. 

''It stands to reason she should, when she takes 
nothing to keep up her strength, and shakes her head 
at whatever I offer her, or just touches it with her lips 
and sets it down." 

" It is a marvel to me she has held out so long," 
said Mrs. Benson, wiping her eyes. "I made a 
point of asking the doctor yesterday if anything 
would do her any good? 'Not unless we can 
rouse her — there seems to be no desire for life,' he 
replied." 

**I wish the duke would come," said Martin im- 
patiently ; " that would rouse her. I can't think what 
possesses him to keep away. He used to seem to 
worship the ground she stood upon." 

"There has been something wrong in that quarter 
for a long while," said Mrs. Benson gravely. " It is 
my belief that brought on her illness, whatever it 
may be." 

" Well, it's not her fault, I'm sure," cried Mary ; " a 
sweeter lady never breathed, nor one with less pride 
or conceit ; and she certainly doated on her husband. 
I wish he could see her now." 

" Nurse," cried one of the under-servants, tapping 
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at the door and entering breathlessly — " please come 
and speak to the duke, he's downstairs." 

A few hurried words with the-nurse, and Leofric was 
in his wife's room — ^kneeling by the bed, covering the 
wasted hand with kisses, adjufing her by every fond 
and passionate phrase to live for him. 

" Ada, my love, my dear one, look at me. Tell me 
that you know me — that you love me still." 

At last the sad blue eyes lost their far-off gaze, and 
rested on him with a look of recognition. 

"Leofric — is it indeed Leofric now, or only 
a dream again ? I have so often dreamed you were 
here." 

" My darling, it is I, in reality — come back to you, 
Ada, never, never more to be parted." 

" And do you forgive me, then ? Have you come 
to tell me you forgive me, before I die ? " 

" My dearest love, you must not think of dying — 
you must live, live to make me happy. Live 
to show me that you forgive my harshness and 
cruelty." 

The wasted hand stole timidly round his 
neck, and the pale wan cheek lay once more on his 
shoulder. 

" Oh Leofric 1 " she murmured — " I can rest now — 
and whether I live or die it will be heaven ! " 

Ada did not die. 

Slowly bloom returned to her pale cheek, strength 
to her wasted frame, spirit and energy to her mind. 
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While her health was gradually being re-established 
with the utmost care and watchfulness, her husband's 
devotion was unceasing. 

He read to her, or sat by her couch, her hand 
clasped in his, during the day, and watched her fitful 
slumbers through the night He wheeled her chair 
along the garden walks and terraces while she was too 
weak to set foot to the ground, and led her with a 
supporting arm when first she crept slowly across the 
lawn. 

In after years Ada often looked back to that time 
as the happiest in her life, for then she and Leofric 
lived most entirely for each other. All cares, duties, 
and pleasures were set aside for the bliss of being once 
more together, and the watchful charge of her return- 
ing strength. 

• Long before Ada was considered well enough to 
bear the strange news of their change of fortune the 
heir of Henry Mansfield Lentham had been dis- 
covered. 

He was a trader in Nevada — an acute, intelligent, 
practical man, self-educated, and determined to rise 
in the world. A republican by theory, and, as he 
imagined, by conviction, he was astonished, but by no 
means displeased, to find himself the representative 
of one of the oldest ducal houses in the old world, 
and the inheritor of a princely fortune. 

He was too cool and practical a man of business to 
feel either enthusiastic gratitude for the voluntary 
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cession to him of his birthright, or strong indignation 
against the innocent usurpers who had so long ex- 
cluded him from its enjoyment. 

His lawyer and Leofric's settled between them that 
the latter should receive a younger son's portion, and 
that the Dowager-Duchess should retain the dower 
house in the Isle of Wight for life, with the income 
seciured to her under her marriage settlement 

Ada never asked how it was that her husband 
returned to her, and, as she said, "forgave her." 
She seemed to wish to ignore all the miserable 
period of anger and separation, and to shrink from 
every syllable of reference to the shadow that had 
fallen between them. 

But Leofric was restless till his wife should know 
all that had occurred. One evening, therefore, when 
they had been for a long drive, and Ada was just 
sufficiently tired to enjoy resting on her couch by the 
open window, he told her, with as careful preparation 
as he knew how to make, the story of how houses and 
lands, rank, wealth, and title had been swept away, 
and the very home in which they then dwelt would 
shelter them only till she was strong enough to 
leave it 

Except for her husband's sake the news did not 
distress her. 

Indeed it a was relief to her to think that she 
should be able to prove in poverty and obscurity 
how deep-rooted and , devoted was her love for 
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her husband — ^how littie affected by the accidents of 
fortune. 

Her spirits rose with the difficulties before 
her, and she felt able to brave any trial, to endure 
any privation which might prove the ardour of her 
love. 

But she suffered acutely for Leofric when the course 
of time brought upon him the necessity of handing 
over to his strange relative the noble estates, the 
family jewels, the pictures, the libraries which from 
childhood he had supposed his own. They had 
taken lodgings in a quiet second-rate London Square 
as soon as Ada was able to travel, thus facing at once 
their reverse of fortune ; and it went to her heart to 
see her husband return after every fresh interview 
with the lawyers more and more harassed and 
dejected. 

<' How thankful I shall be, dearest," she exclaimed 
one evening, when he seemed more than ordinarily 
depressed, ''when all this painful business is at an 
end, and we can go away and forget it. It is a fright- 
ful ordeal for you, and you must have a thorough 
change when all is over." 

''My dear Ada," he replied, with a melancholy 
smile, "I am afraid you do not quite realize 
our changed position. As soon as this business 
is over I mast try to get some employment. We 
can no longer consider what we should like best to 
do." 
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" So soon, Leofric ? " 

"Yes, indeed You know we are literally home- 
less now, and have everything to provide." 

** What will you do ? " 

" Rather a puzzling question, Ada. I have not 
capital for trade, nor training for a profession, nor 
talent for literature. I think I must try, if I have 
influence enough left, to obtain one of the appoint- 
ments I used to give away — in the civil service, for 
instance." 

" Dear Leofric, it is very hard for you." 

" It is difficult to make a beginning at my time of 
life j but I do not much regret anything, Ada, which 
has brought me back to you." 

" Nor I ; unhappiness means separation only, 
Leofric." 

"My love, that can never be again. I should 
much have preferred going abroad, for I know you 
would have gone with me — " 

" To the world's end ! " 

" But we cannot leave my mother alone in England, 
and I don't think she would be happy anywhere but 
at Ventnor now." 

" I am thankful that is secured to her." 

" Yes ; it would be an immense relief to me if we 
had a home — any single spot where we could feel we 
had a right to rest." 

A few days later Ada stood before her husband 
with flushed cheeks and a look of great perplexity. 
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" I have had such a singular letter, Leofric, and I 
want you to tell me how to answer it." 

" However "you like, my dear," he said, with a 
smile. 

" Are you sure you mean that ? " 

" Of course I do." 

" Nay, I will not take advantage of your ignorance 
— it is too important a matter. Read it carefully and 
then tell me." 

So Mr. Lentham took the letter from his wife's 
hand, and read as follows : — 

"You will doubtless be astonished to hear from me ; it is the 
first time I have written to you in my life, and will probably be 
the last. Had it not been the first, much misery and 'misunder- 
standing would have been spared us all. And yet I know not 
— you might have been tempted to keep the letter of your 
promise while breaking its spirit, and surely that would have 
been worse misery than any which has befallen us. I do not 
write now to reproach you, Ada, but to offer you my forgive- 
ness, if you care to receive it, and to ask for yours. The wild 
desire for revenge which prompted my words when we met 
has vanished before the knowledge of your actual suffering ; 
and now I ask you, as the greatest happiness possible to me 
in this life, to let me make what reparation I can for that past 
anger — do what little I can to lighten the burden which has 
fallen upon you. On my return to England I bought Brook- 
dale, and rejoiced to arrange and renovate it for its mistress. 
You were always that mistress in my hopes and anticipations. 
Be so still ; and part, at least, of my boyish dream will be fiil- 
fiUed— part of my life*s object and desire realized. In imagina- 
tion I saw your figure presiding in girlish grace when friends 
gathered in the old banqueting-hall ; I heard your clear tones 
ring in the- music-gallery ; I watched your face, more serious, 
but not less sweet, at morning and eventide in the little chapeL 
When I planned the new garden I pictured your children play- 
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ing there. And I shall cariy back across the ocean the sole 
consolation possible in my renewed exile. That must be in 
any case ; I cannot rest in England — I cannot shape another 
English future for myself. The difference will be this — ^if you 
and your husband grant my request I shall know that you 
brighten the old home with your presence, and care for and 
watch over the people round you ; I shall know that I have 
made some atonement for the socrow I brought upon you. I 
shall perhaps ask, in years to come, permission to rest under 
your roof-tree and cheer my solitary age by your fireside — in 
years to come, when the restless passion which still throbs at 
my heart is stilled, and the aching of my disappointed hope 
cured by time. If you refuse my gift I shall have nothing," 
literally nothing, to look forward to. I must leave England 
friendless, homeless, hopeless. But you will not refuse. Ask 
your husband, by his love for you, to giant my prayer ; ask 
your own heart, by its devotion to him, to take pity on the 
heart which holds nothing but its memory of you. Do not let 
pride or anger come between us, Ada, and I shall still 
have something to look forward to — a hope of iieunion in 
the future." 

Accompanying the letter was a deed of gift, formally 
conveying Brookdale Manor to Ada and her heirs, and 
also a large sura of money for its maintenance. 

" Leofric— what shall I do ? " 

There was a long pause ; then he slowly answered : 

" You must take it, Ada. I know— I can realize 
what he feels ; we must have done with pride now ; 
heaven knows this will be a help to us, as well as a 
satisfaction to him. It is little for me to take from 
him, ray dear one — after taking you ! " 

" How generous— how noble of him ! Can we take 
it at his hands ? " 

"I think so, Ada — it is ioxyou — I thinkit must be so." 
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It was so. But they annexed to their grateful ac- 
ceptance the condition that Arthur Duncan should 
return in ten years and take up his abode with them. 
** We are only your stewards," wrote Leofric, " and, 
however happy we may be in the home you have 
bestowed upon us and our children, our greatest 
happiness will be in welcoming you back to it." 

On a lovely evening in spring, Leofric and Ada 
went to Brookdale to take possession. 

It was strange to her to return for the first time to 
her birthplace after so many changes — great enough 
to snap the links of memory, and destroy even her 
identit}' with Ada Gray. 

When they drove up the old oak avenue to the 
turreted mansion witli its wide terraces and glistening 
fountains, which had seemed in Ada's childhood a 
vision of fairyland. Hartley Clive and his wife Helen 
stood in the porch to welcome them. 

" You see, my dearest Ada," whispered the latter, 
as she clasped her friend in a joyful embrace, " we 
have met again, and in happiness, as I told you we 
should." 

"Yes," said Ada; "all has turned out well and 
happy at last — ^thanks to one generous heart." 

" What a complication it was ! Your fortune, my 
poor Ada, has united Hartley and me." 

" But you must confess," said her husband, laugh- 
ing, " that I was slow to avail myself of it. Helen, 
proud as she is, had almost to propose to me." 
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" You see," Helen replied, with a vivid blush, " papa 
wanted me to marry Lord Caerleon, and I was obliged 
to give a reason for my refusal ; and then I think papa 
told Hartley to come and stay at Ilford." 

" I think he did," said Hartley. " And the next 
time I went I took Helen away with me." 

" I have to thank Lord Ilford mainly, I believe," 
said Leofric Lentham, "for my own berth. I find my 
harness tight at present, but am determined to work 
my way up. How does Invermay House look under 
the new regime ? " 

" / have never entered it," interposed Helen hastily, 
"and I never will." 

" The house, much the same," said her husband ; 
"the people frightfully different. The Dilke goes 
everjnvhere, of course, and is well received by right of 
his position. He is a man of great sagacity and com- 
mon sense, who never makes any secret of his not 
having been bom in the purple. He adapts himself 
to circumstances very tolerably on the whole." 

" And his wife ? " asked Ada. 

** Oh, there is the great change. She is a terrible 
woman, with a decided American twang, and a barbaric 
love of finery. Her husband judiciously keeps her in 
the background as much as possible, and never talks 
of her or her antecedents. Of course we know pretty 
well all about the Duke, but no one can even guess 
who the Duchess was." 
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CHAPTER I. 



AFTER LONG YEARS. 



** Ah, then you were a child, a simple girl, 

Sweet as a flower with dew upon its leaves. 

Tender and breathless, innocent and frank. 

I loved you for your fresh young heart, but now, 

Chastened and strengthened with the winds and fires 

Of sorrow and experience, you stand 

Before me in your womanhood, and bow 

My soul to adoration. *• 

— Edmund IV. Gosae, 

|NE May midnight, Gerald Lister stood some 
what apart from the dancers in a Mayfair 
drawing-room, watching with little interest 
the shifting groups which formed and scattered around 
him. 

He knew all the people who composed them very 
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well, and disliked some of them very much, while to- 
wards the majority he felt supreme indifference. 

" You look horribly bored. Lister," said Captain Gra- 
ham, pausing by his side to give his partner a moment's 
rest. " Have you got as far as the other room ?" 

" Not yet Why ?" 

" I saw some people there whom you know — your 
old guardian and his daughter." 

'* Really 1 I was not aware they had returned to 
England." 

And Gerald began to contemplate so far exerting 
himself as to go and look for them. 

Gerald Lister had been early left an orphan, and 
the property he inherited was placed till his majority 
under the guardianship of Sir Harry Dysart, whose 
frank kindliness of disposition and interest in the boy's 
tastes and pursuits made ward and guardian excellent 
friends. 

Sir Harry had an only child, whom he idolized, and 
who had presided over his household since her 
mother's death. 

Cecil was lively, intelligent, a little wilful and un- 
manageable, but generous and candid. 

At the time that Gerald was most frequently at 
Southayes her chance of beauty was still problematical. 
Her figure was tall but angular. Her features were 
thin, and somewhat strongly marked, and her premature 
promotion as mistress of Southayes had given undue 
decision and energy to her mann^si. 
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On some one asking Gerald Lister to describe Cecil 
at that period, he said, absently, that she was "a 
capital fellow ; " and the little speech being reported 
to Sir Harry opened his eyes to the possibility that 
there had been something deficient in the training of 
his darling, so he resolved to make a tremendons 
sacrifice and take Cecil abroad for a few years, placing 
her under the charge of a maternal aunt, whose deli- 
cate health prevented residence in England 

While Gerald was languidly wondering how this ex- 
periment had answered, his own name, uttered 
simultaneously in a masculine bass and in a tone of 
soft feminine surprise, roused him from his medita- 
tions. 

A gentleman stood before him with a lady on his 
arm ; and Gerald looked incredulously at the brilliant 
apparition. 

Was it Cecil? 

Her figure had grown symmetrically graceful, no 
Idnger spare, but slender ; heV face sparkled with ani- 
mation; hpT eyes, now radiant with pleased recognition, 
could soften into deepest tenderness. 

The elegant simplicity of her costume satisfied 
Gerald's fastidious taste. The rich plaits of her dark 
hair were twisted into a natural coronet, fastened by a 
single diamond star. A few sprays of crimson arbutus 
blossom looped up the floating lace of her white dress. 

"Sir Harry — ^Miss Dysart — dare I believe my 
eyes?" 
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" Implicitly ; and ours are gladdened by seeing you, 
my dear boy," replied his old friend cordially. 

" I did not know you were in England." 

" We have not long returned, and have been over- 
whelmed with engagements, or we should have found 
you out" 

** I too have quite recently come home. I spent 
some time in Canada after leaving you at Southayes." 

" Indeed ! You have been a much greater traveller 
than ourselves. How do you like the new world ?" 

'* Very much ; the total freshness and novelty are 
immensely stimulating. One feels a return to the 
vigour of primeval man." 

" Does not the noble savage experience a certain 
disdain for the frivolities of a London ball-room ?" 
asked Cecil. 

"He did a short time since. But beauty, you 
know, tames the wildest creatures." 

" I have heard that music does. But I fear that 
never applied to the strains of the Coldstreams. They 
seem to have the contrary effect of making tame 
creatures wild," she replied, indicating with her 
bouquet the ftantic struggles of a group of waltzers 
very much incommoded by the crowd. 

At this moment, Sir Harry, who had been 
scrutinising various new arrivals through his eye glass, 
exclaimed — 

" Why there is Ancaster just come in I I must con- 
trive to speak to him. Lister, I shall leave Cecil in 
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your care for a few minutes " and began, with 

much circumspection, trying to penetrate the throng. 

Gerald, who had been annoyed with himself for 
talking only formal commonplaces, and feeling, to his 
own astonishment, embarrassed and confused, hoped 
better things from a teie-brtete ; and asked his com- 
panion, mentally hoping for a negative, if she cared to 
dance. 

She glanced with a smile at the littie knot of 
waltzers in the centre of the room, where the ladies' 
sole anxiety seemed to b6 to protect their dresses from 
injury. 

'' No, thank you. I certainly am fond of dancing, 
where there is plenty of room for a good .galop. But 
this looks uncomfortable." 

** There I recognise my old comrade," said Gerald 
'' We have had many a good gallop, both on horse and 
foot, together." 

'' I used to be a sad racket in those days ; I am 
almost ashamed to remember that I have gone birds'- 

nesting." 

" An undeveloped Di Vernon," said Gerald. " But 
you have been subjected to other influences of late 
years. Shall we go into the conservatory ? Our hos- 
tess is proud of her myrtles and orange-trees, and you 
itiay, for a time, fancy yourself back in Italy." 

" If I * make believe a great deal,' I suppose. Yes, 
let us get out of the crowd, if possible." 

In the long chat over old times which followed. 
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Gerald found that, with all the womanly softness 
Cecil had gained, she had lost none of her independ- 
ence and originality. 

Before they parted that evening, Sir Harry said — 

" We mean to break the rigours of the London 
season by a run down to Southayes in a month or so. 
Are you sufficiently unorthodox to exchange hot rooms 
and the crush in the Row, for June roses and hay- 
fields ? '» 

Gerald gave a ready assent, and those summer weeks 
at Southayes were among the happiest of his life. 

He was " Cecirs shadow," her father said, good- 
liumouredly, taking little pains to conceal his satisfac- 
tion. 

He rode with her through long summer mornings, 
their talk straying from the fair English ' landscape 
before them to well-remembered scenes in Italy and 
Switzerland. 

He walked with her throifgh the pretty village, 
noticing her ready sympathy, her active usefulness, her 
popularity with all who crossed her path, old or young, 
rich or poor. 

He saw how every good promise of Cecil's girlhood 
had ripened into performance in her womanhood, 
and felt that her companionship grew dearer and more 
necessary to him every day. Yet he said nothing to 

secure it to himself. 

Gerald Lister had not passed through life with a 
heart untouched. He had become engaged in former 
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years to a beautiful and heartless woman of the world, 
and the engagement had been broken off with an 
amount of pain and mortification which had made 
him very sceptical about women, very slow to commit 
himself to any new attachment, very reluctant to trust 
all his future happiness to hopes and visions which 
might prove as baseless as before. The warmer his 
admiration for Cecil became, the more determined he 
was not to abandon himself to it till he fully under- 
stood both her feelings and his own. 

So they parted, having ascertained, that, after a short 
interval of London gaiety, they would meet again at 
Femhill, the country seat of a married cousin of 
Gerald'% in autumn. 




CHAPTER IL 



A MYSTERIOUS TOKEN. 

'* How full of loss is love I A fair girl's face 
For lack of lover's lips may lose its light ; 
And souls astray, that seek in vain the place, 

Where their love lies, may never live aright. 
How many, without doubt, go hand in hand 
Across the waves of passion's restless sea 
And find contentment in a quiet land ? — 

I dare not think how many such there be, 
A maiden by the flutter of her fan 

May spoil the strong life of a bearded man." 

— Guy Roslyn^ 

ERALD LISTER was the last of the shooting 
party to arrive at Fernhill Lodge, and he 
found Cecil already its centre of attraction. 
No dance, no picnic, no croquet or archery party 
could be successfully arranged without her. Wherever 
the fair and brilliant assembled, she was the fairest and 
brightest of all. Yet, universally admired and followed 
though she was, the ladies did not find her a dangerous 
rival, since no one ever passed the limits of honest 
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friendliness with Cecil.. Each budding sentiment she 
ruthlessly nipped, and laughed off every compliment 
in which a germ of tenderness was hidden. 

Still, though Gerald could not accuse her of desert- 
ing him in favour of other cavaliers, he did not seem 
quite to retain at Fernhill the footing he had won at 
Southayes. 

He could not understand Cecil. An impalpable 
something seemed to divide them — a, coolness, a 
shade of reserve. She avoided being alone with him, 
and any attempt at confidential talk visibly distressed 
her. 

An incident, trifling in itself, increased his perplexity 
and annoyance. One evening, when the people at 
Fernhill were discussing their plans for the morrow- 
fixing the spot for the sportsmen's lunch, and making 
up a boating party, — a. servant approached Cecil with 
a face and voice of mystery. 

" A gentleman in the hall wants to speak to you, 
madam," he said, in a stage whisper, horribly audible. 

" To me ? There must be some mistake," said 
Cecil, in equally distinct surprise. 

" I beg your pardon, madam — ^no mistake, I believe. 
The gentleman asked for Miss Dysart. He said he 
had no card about him, but you would know this." 

And he daintily and rather disdainfully held 
before her a well-worn kid glove, across the thumb 
of which a gigantic and not very skilful darn was 
visible. 
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Every one tried not to look, and every one tried 
not to laugh ; but both attempts were ^uies. 

Cecil rose quietly, though with burning chedcs, and 
saying, " I must see what this really means," quitted 
the room, 

Gerald withdrew to a distant window, and stood 
looking out, scarcely able to control the impulse to 
follow her. An unaccountable feeling of suspicion 
and jealousy crept over him, and a vague presentiment 
of coming trouble. So extraordinary a token seemed 
inconsistent with the description of the sender as "a 
gentleman ; " and at this thought jealousy gave place 
to ire. On Cecil's return, he almost dreaded to look 
round and observe how she met the laughing inquiries, 
jests, and surmises which assailed her ; but he heard 
that her voice was low and quiet, and that she replied 
in a few guarded words, with a manner which silenced 
her questioners. " It was a person in difficulties who 
required her assistance," she said ; and then dismissing 
the subject, she began talking again of next day's 
arrangements. 

Just before the ladies retired, as Gerald was feeding 
his wrath by fruitless conjectures, under cover of the 
last Fortnightly^ he felt a light touch on his arm. 
Looking up, he saw Cecil, with a book in her hand, 
her ordinarily bright face so sad, so disturbed, so lined 
with care, that his anger vanished in spite of himsel£ 

** You are a good German scholar, I believe, Mr. 
Lister," she said aloud, placing the volume on a little 
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table between them. " Can you decipher this crabbed 
sentence for me ? " 

A scrap of paper lay between the open leaves, on 
which was pencilled — 

'* Where can I speak to you to-night ^ alone V^ 

He looked at her again. Her cheeks were deadly 
pale, her eyes full of mute entreaty. 

He leant over the volume, and hastily whispered, 
while seeming to consider the passage to which she 
pointed — 

" In the west room, two hours hence." 

For the west room was a little-used sitting-room in 
a wing which had the reputation of bemg haunted, 
whither Gerald very well knew no servants would repair 
on any pretext after the family had retired. 

There he waited half-an-hour — an hour — two hours. 
He had at last made up his mind that Cecil would not 
keep her appointment, and was about moodily to return 
to his own room, when the door opened, and she ap- 
peared, wrapped in a crimson shawl which she had 
thrown over her thin evening dress, and within whose 
folds she carried a bulky parcel. 

" Do you remember," she began, in faltering tones, 
" saying, a long while ago, that you owed me a good 
turn, and would do me any service I might ask in time 
to come?" 

He could not but say — 

" Yes ! " 

Her words conjured up a picture of a fresh, wild 
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green lane, with a thread of silver brooklet racing down 
the centre, and two riders cantering along in merry 
talk. Suddenly his horse shied at a felled tree lying 
across the path, and threw him violently, with his head 
against the gnarled bark, leaving him almost stunned, 
only saved from complete insensibility by the blood 
trickling from his forehead. 

He again saw Cecil, despatching the groom for help 
at his utmost speed, off her pony in a moment, dipping 
her handkerchief and his in the streamlet, and binding 
up the wound. She was little more than a child at 
that time — ^the time when they were " good com- 
rades." 

He sat so long studying this mental picture that 
Cecil at last interrupted his recollections. 

" Is the promise in force ? " she inquired. 

He was very much inclined to say " No," so contrary 
was this mysterious interview and the absurd scene 
which had preceded it to his ideal of Cecil, to his love 
of feminine reserve; but he could not resist those plead- 
ing eyes. 

" I am afraid I have kept you waiting a long time," 
she resumed, hurriedly ; " but I could not find courage 
to come. I want you to do such a strange thing." 

She put her burden on the table, and it proved to be 
a very costly and beautiful antique jewel-case of ebony 
and silver, in the form of a miniature cabinet with 
outer doors. 

'' I am in dreadful need -most pressing need— of 
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money," she said. " Somehow, I must have it. Now, 
can you tell me where or how to get three hundred 
pounds for these ? " 

Unlocking the casket, she disclosed four drawers. 
The first held a complete set of large and handsome 
garnets j the second, a necklace and armlets of mala- 
chite and silver; the third, some strings of rare 
Oriental pearls ; and the fourth a few valuable diamond 
ornaments. 

She impetuously pushed the casket towards him with 
both h^ds, as though fearing to give herself time to 
repent. 

" Did you really think," inquired Gerald, taking out 
a string of magnificent pearls and examining them, '' of 
asking three hundred pounds for all these ? " 

" Yes ! Are they not worth it ? " she replied, in a 
terrified voice. "I know they are very old- 
fashioned.'' 

" I am a poor judge of jewels, but I should think 
these pearls alone are worth a larger sum." 

** Oh, I am so glad ! I can keep the others now? " 
And her tone revealed the extent of the sacrifice she 
had intended to make. " Will you get the money for 
me ? " — taking the pearls out, and- holding them to- 
wards him. 

" But, my dear Miss Dysart, if you so urgently want 
money, why not ask your father for it ? " 

" Because he would not give me so much without a 
"reason." 
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" Why not tell him the reason ? He can deny you 
nothing." 

" It is just because he is so fond of me that he 
7aouM deny me. Oh," cried Cecil, bursting into tears, 
'^ I can't explain ; but it is impossible for me to get 
the money from papa." 

" Will not these jewels be missed ? " 

"Oh, no; I never wear them. They were poor 
mamma's, and papa would not like to see them on * 
me." 

** But I am sure he woOld still less like you to part 
with them ; and for your mother's sake " 

" Poor mamma," interposed Cecil, eagerly, *' would 
have sold them herself for this purpose — I know she 
would." 

" Indeed ! And may I — ^pardon me — may I know 
what * this purpose ' is?" 

Cecil looked doubtful 

" Well, after all, it is but fair that you should know 
something about it," She said, presently, " as you are 
going to help me. The money is for some one who 
has always been very badly used,. and never had a fair 
chance ; and — and the feeling that people have been 
unjust to him may have made him, perhaps, a little 
wild ; and now there really is a prospect for him. He 
is very milth in love with a girl who is very, very fond 
of him," said Cecil, getting through her story with 
immense difficulty, and with flaming cheeks, ** and he 
will keep steady for her sake; and his regiment is 
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ordered to India quite suddenly, and her father won't 
let them marry unless he can make some little settle- 
ment upon her ; and he has borrowed money on what 
property he has left." 

" And this is to help him to clear it ? " 

« Yes ! " 

There was a dreadful silence. 

Gerald felt that a blight had suddenly fallen on all 
the hopes and dreams of his later years, and only now 
that they were destroyed did he realize how essential a 
part of his existence they had become. Should he 
help this girl, on whose love he had risked all his 
future happiness ? Could he help her to give herself 
to another, without her father's knowledge, and evi- 
dently against her father's will? 

"No, Miss Dysart," he said coldly; " I cannot aid 
you in deceiving your father. He must know far better 
than I what is wise in this matter." 

" Mr. Lister," cried Cecil, in alarmed entreaty, 
"you promised to help me. You don't know how 
much depends upon it; and, indeed, papa is pre- 
judiced and unfair for once. It is no use for me to 
appeal to him. He is sure to say Percy is not 
worthy — ^" 

She stopped in blushing confusion. 

There was a sh^p struggle in Gerald's mind ; but 
it was soon over. He had lost his Cecil The girl 
before him might be as beautiful, as captivating, as 
full of feminine grace as she ever was; but. whither 
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had vanished the reserve, the modesty, the single- 
heartedness he prized even more ? 

Let her be happy with his rival if she could. He 
could not reconstruct his own hopes by shattering 
hers. 

** You shall have the money, Miss Dysart ; but it 
will be far better to take it from me as a loan than to 
part with your pearls." 

" From you ? Oh, no, not from you I " 

There was a thiill of acute pain in her answer which 
found an instant echo in his heart. 

She knew, then, all that she was doing ? She knew 
she had won his love, half accepted it, thrown it aside 
for this new fancy ; and she suffered — yet she did not 
scruple to use her influence over him on behalf of his 
rival. 

" I will keep my promise, then," he said, at last 
" In three days, at the latest, you shall have what you 
require." 

She extended her hand to him ; but he did not take 
it. As he held open the door for he^ to pass out, she 
raised a wistful, scrutinizing look to his face ; but he 
did not meet it The hope, trust, joy of the past were 
over for ever. 



CHAPTER III. 



ft 



THE TRYST SURPRISED. 

To me, yet not to others, changed she seems ; 

For only they who saw the mom 

Know with what glory it was born. 
But what she was across my memory gleams, 
Like the short, vivid, light of early dreams. 

What I so loved in her exists no more. 
Like daffodils, which nature dooms 
To death, before the summer comes, 
She gave to her superb spring her whole store 
And leaves me but a shadow to adore." 

—PV, Carta) HazlitU 

ERALD was writing in the library two or 
three days afterwards, when his young hos- 
tess — Lady Hargrave — came in with a 
troubled look. 

" I want to speak to you about something odd," she 
said; **but I really can't help it. I don't like to 
mention it to Hugh; he is so very particular, and 
would think so much of it. You know Miss 
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Dysart had a headache, and did not dine with us last 
night The servants are full of a story that she was 
walking in the shrubbery all the time — not alone. I 
am really sorry to worry you ; but I don't know Miss 
Dysart very intimately myself, and you do, and I 
thought if you would just say a word of caution to her 
it would be a real kindness, and, perhaps, save us aH 
a great deal of annoyance." 

Gerald listened to his cousin's speech without a 
word ; without even looking up from the letter lying 
half finished before him. Lady Hargrave was provoked 
by his apathy : she had expected him to help her over 
a very awkward task by a question or remark, but his 
utter silence puzzled her. 

" I suppose, Gerald," she observed with dignity, 
" you will not refuse to speak to Miss Dysart, though 
you seem so entirely uninterested in what I have been 
telling you." 

Gerald shaded his eyes with his hands. 

" I really don't see what you want me to say," he 
replied, doggedly. " If Miss Dysart had a headache, 
it was quite natural to try the evening air ; and if she 
happened to meet her profit of the other night, of 
course he would thank her for her kindness. It is the 
simplest thing in the world. I really can't take upon 
myself to rebuke her for that." 

Lady Hargrave looked unhappy. 

" Well, at all events, if anything else should occur, 
you will warn her, won't you ? " 
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" Oh, yes, if any well-authenticated crime is laid at 
her door. But you must be aware that such a warning 
would come much more suitably from one of her own 
sex. I am really surprised at you, Ethel," he continued, 
working himself into great indignation, and turning the 
tables emphatically on his cousin, "for asking me to 
do what you have not moral courage to undertake 
yourself." 

But though Gerald dismissed the subject thus lightly 
before her. Lady HargraVe would have been startled at 
the result of her communication could she have 
followed Gerald to his room, and heard the agonized 
exclamation — 

" Oh, Cecil — oh, my love ! why did you throw away 
a heart which would have shed its life-blood to guard 
you from any touch of slight or scandal — and for this? 
How can the love be worthy of you which entails upon 
you mystery, subterfuge, and shame ? " 

Gerald next day received the money he had 
promised Cecil, and in order to give it to her he joined 
the riding party of which she made one, and contriving 
to detain her for a moment while the rest cantered 
across the park, placed an envelope containing the 
notes in her hand. 

Her thanks were earnest, but constrained and hesi- 
tating. She seemed to wish to add something to her 
previous explanation, but to find it impossible to 
express herself. 

When the riding party returned, the misty sunshine 
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of autumn had faded away, and was succeeded oy 
wild, cold, gusty rain, coming in fitful eddies across 
the hills, and threatening a miserable evening ; in spite 
of which, Gerald buttoned a rough coat up to his eyes, 
set his hat firmly on his head and his cigar between 
his teeth, and started for a four-mile walk, to visit an 
invalid friend. 

With him Gerald stayed till twilight fell. He 
meant to avoid dinner at Fernhill that evening if pos- 
sible, being in no mood to meet Cecil again. He was 
angry with her for the service she had required of him, 
angry with himself for having rendered it — angrier still 
with both, because try as he would he could not utterly 
harden his heart against her. Revolving these things 
in his mind, Gerald turned into the broad drive 
through the Park, not sorry that his walk was drawing 
^to an end, for the early promise of bad weather had 
been liberally fulfilled. The sound of voices close by 
roused him from his unwelcome thoughts. One he 
surely recognised, and looking in the direction whence 
it came, Gerald noticed a short side-path to his right 
terminating in a style, by which Cecil Dysart was 
standing — ^not alone. Some one was clasping both 
her hands in his, and bending down to catch her 
tremulous tones — so muffled from wind and weather 
that Gerald could not distinguish his features — scarcely 
even his figure, though his words were quite audible 
to the involuntary listener, who paused, uncer- 
tain whether to remain and screen Cecil firom 
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the consequences of her own rashness, or to go 
on his way, leaving her to return to the house 
and account for her unseasonable absence as best 
she might 

" I suppose I must really let you go now," said the 
stranger, as Gerald lingered. " I ought not to have 
detained you so long on such a night Oh, Cecil, you 
have secured my life's happiness. How can I ever be 
sufficiently grateful ? " 

" Only by being very happy," answered the girl, with 
a half-stifled sigh. " Do you think you will^ Percy ? 
Will you settle, and be satisfied, and not feel restless 
and long for change any more ? " 

" Certainly, thanks to you. I should be the most 
heartless wretch unhung if I were not satisfied, and 
steady and successful, after such help, and with such a 
companion. You will see, Cecil, I shall become the 
most prosperous and respectable of old governor- 
generals." 

" Oh, that is what you mean to be, Percy ? We 
shall be old people by that time. Well, dear, I hope 
all is for the best." 

" Of course it is. And now, my dearest and kindest, 
good-bye till Thursday." 

" You think that will be the day ? " 

" The happiest day of my life ! Yes, if it will quite 
suit you ; if not, I would even defer it for a 
little " 

''Oh, no, no ! " cried Cecil, hurriedly. " You must 
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not run the slightest risk on my account I will try to 
manage it Good-bye. " 

In another moment they had parted, and Cecil turn- 
ing, found herself face to face with Gerald Lister. 

"This is hardly the time or place for you, Miss 
Dysart," he said, coldly. 

** I could not help it," she answered, in a voice of 
such heart-weariness that even Gerald pitied her, so 
languid was it, so sad, so almost despairing. *^ I was 
obliged to come." 

He noticed that she was white as a sheet, and 
trembled with cold, as her damp garments clung round 
her. 

" You had better let me take you home," he said, 
with a concern in his voice which he could not wholly 
repress. 

Cecil flushed crimson, but offered neither explana- 
tion nor opposition, and they proceeded in silence. 

Suddenly the wind dropped, and the rain which had 
hitherto met them in fitful gusts, fell heavily, so that 
by the time they reached Femhill they were completely 
drenched. 

Lady Hargrave was crossing the hall, and met them 
with exclamations of dismay. 

" We could not imagine what had become of you 
both, yfhy, you are almost drowned 1 I was just 
going to send some of the servants to look for you. 
Do, pray, go and take off your wet things. Miss Dysart 
I*m afraid you will be dreadfully ilL" 
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" When you will allow us, we shall, no doubt, be 
glad to obey your suggestions — all except being ill. 
. . . Miss Dysart," he said, turning to Cecil, with 
a short laugh and a little bitterness in his tone, "next 
time we explore the park, we must try to choose 
better weather." 

Cecil could only answer by a faint smile ; then Lady 
Hargrave hurried her away, with many expressions of 
wonder and commiseration. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TO THE GREAT LONE LAND. 

** All sorrow finds relief in tears ; 
Love finds relief in hopes and fears ; 
But Where's the fount that peace can throw 
O'er deep and concentrated woe ? 

Long had she stood — tL^n sudden flung 
Her arms on high — a wild shriek rung. " 

— Mrs, Octavian Blewitt. 

ECIL, who was really ill from fatigue and 
exhaustion, passed a night of feverish rest- 
lessness. Towards morning she fell into a 
heavy sleep, and when she rose it was mid-day. She 
excused herself from going downstairs, and sat at her 
window, looking over the long, old-fashioned flower- 
garden, whose geraniums and verbenas were doubly 
fragrant after the rain. 
As she sat thus, her hostess came in to inquire for 
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her, and evidently with something more to say which 
she fomid it difficult to enter upon. At last she 
began — 

" I think you will be amazed, Miss Dysart — at least, 
it has taken us all very much by surprise. My cousin 
has left for London to-day, intending to go back to 
Canada. '^ 

"To Canada !'* 

"Yes. An extraordinary idea, is it not? Gerald 
was always rather odd, you know. He liked Canada 
very much when there before, and when he first 
came home he always said he should return as soon 
at he was tired of Europe. But we have not heard of 
this scheme lately, and thought he had forgotten 
it . . . I do think Gerald might have bade people 
good-bye in the usual way ; but he asked me to spare 
him all fuss, and when I made his adieux to you I was 
to give you this." 

And Lady Hargrave put a small sealed packet into 
Cecil's hands. 

She took it mechanically in silence, let it fall into 
her lap, and resumed her abstracted gaze over the 
beds of autumn flowers. When her friend left the 
room Cecil still sat on, stunned and miserable. 
Suddenly her hand touched the packet, and she 
opened it eagerly, with an undefined hope — ^an un- 
founded hope, it appeared. There lay her pearls, and 
on a slip of paper the words — 

**A marriage gift from C Z. 
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That was all. 

Cecil sprang to her feet, and stood, with wildly- 
beating heart, trying to realize what it meant, and 
then what it was possible to do. 

Gerald was going back to Canada at once. Going 
without a word, without even a parting look. And 
she would never see him again, so long as they both 
should live. 

He was going to Canada; but he would stay in 
London first, for a day or two, at all events. Cecil 
knew his town address perfectly well, having often 
written to him for her father, but she would not trust 
the post now. A letter might miss him, he might be 
paying farewell visits. She would telegraph ; people 
always paid attention to telegrams. 

Cecil seized a pen and wrote — 

** There is some dreadful mistake. You are implored 
to go to Southayes before leaving England,^^ 

How was she to despatch it ? 

She could not trust the loitering ways of servants, 
and she did not want to rouse wonder, and inquiries, 
and interference by announcing that she wished to 
drive to the station. 

There was only one way. 

She was not expected downstairs that evening, and 
had desired her maid not to disturb her till eight 
o'clock. She fastened her door, and proceeded 
rapidly to put on a dark shawl and draw a thick veil 
over her hat. Her trembling fingers feebly seconded 
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her haste, but the toilet was accomplished at last^ and 
then she turned to the window. 
. It opened on a light stone* balcony, from which a 
flight of stone steps communicated with the garden. 
To hurry down them, traverse the garden, and leave 
it by a door leading into an unfrequented lane was the 
work of a few seconds. 

She pushed on desperately through the dull autumn 
twilight, her sole idea to gain time — to be sure 
of making one despairing attempt to see Gerald again. 
The nearest way was across a couple of fields 
to her left ; they were lonely and gloomy, but what 
mattered? Beyond them lay the highroad, and then 
the level crossing, with the little wicket leading to the 
station. If she could send her message she would go 
back content 

Thick mists prevented her seeing more than a few 
yards ahead, and she reached the railway-crossing 
almost unawares, put her hand on the gate, and drew 
back, horror-struck, breathless, an awful terror seizing 
her. 

Four or five men were stooping down, lifting some- 
thing from the ground. Others held a door, which 
they had torn from its hinges. Some one was speak- 
ing. Cecil heard every word with horrible distinct- 
ness, and mechanically repeated them to herself over 
and over again — 

** Dead? Oh, yes, there's no doubt of it, poor fel- 
low, No one ever survived such an accident as this," 
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" Do you know him, sir ? " 

" Yes ; he is one of the visitors at Fernhill, where I 
have met him. We had better send a message up 
there, I suppose, and hear what is to be done^" 
replied the first speaker, who was the local surgeon. 
" In the meantime — " 

Cecil sprang forward, saw a crushed, insensible 
form and a white face, but too well known and dearly 
loved, and fell by the side of the rude litter, motion- 
less as its inanimate burden. 




CHAPTER V. 

WHAT IT ALL MEANT. 

** Will love be a truth or a toy, 
A dream of the sweet girl-time, 
To be sung in a careless rhyme, 
Or an endless absolute joy ? 
Will it last when we all are old, 
And life's romance is told ? 



** When the moon is dead in the sky. 
And the river no more flows past. 
Still one love shall last, last, last — 
*Tis a spirit — it cannot die." 

— Mortimer Collins. 

N a large room at Femhill, in which the 
light is carefully shaded, and from which 
every noise is religiously guarded, an 
invalid is lying. He has been allowed, for the first 
time, to exchange his bed for a sofa by the fire, and 
feels again, though frightfully shattered, weak, and 
languid, as if he had some hold on life. 
" How long have I been ill, Ethel?" 
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" Rather more than a week, dear." 

" And what is to-day ? " 

** Saturday." 

"Saturday? Then it was two days ago — ^Thurs- 
day," he murmurs, looking musingly at the fire. 

Lady Hargrave fears her cousin's mind is wandering 
again, and half rises to summon help. 

He sees her frightened movement, and stops her 
with a smile. 

"I was only thinking aloud, Ethel I shall not 
relapse so easily — ^you have done your spiriting better 
than that I had no idea you could make such a 
good nurse." 

" I was not your principal nurse," said Lady Har- 
grave, hesitatingly; "there is some one else you 
ought to thank." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Gerald with almost 
fierce eagerness. " I fancied once or twice, indeed — 
but it could only have been a feverish dream." 

"I think not," said Lady Hargrave smiling. "I 
think you will find your other nurse a charming 
reality." 

"Are you jesting, Ethel?" 

" I will fetch her, if you promise not to be too 
excited, and make yourself ill again." 

"Don't keep me in suspense, Ethel," he said, 
gently, covering his eyes with his hand. 

When he removed it, some one was kneeling by his 
side, white and worn with watching and anxiety, but 
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beautiful, he thought, even beyond his memory of 
her. 

He looked eagerly from her face, which crimsoned 
beneath his gaze, to the slender hands clasped within 
his own. What he dreaded was not there. 

'^ Cecil," he exclaimed, with mingled surprise and 
hope, "what is this? why are you here? Are you 
not married ? " 

"Oh, Gerald, it was all a terrible mistake," she 
cried, in an agony of remorse, " and I thought I had 
killed you ; for of course I knew," she added, with a 
rosy blush, "when those pearls came back, what had 
driven you away." 

" My love — my darling ! — ^are you really mine ? " 

For answer, her kisses and tears fell together on his 
wasted hand. 

They were silent for a time, and then he said — 

" What did it all mean, Cecil ? " 

She smiled brightly through hqr tears. 

" There is so much to explain I hardly know where 
to begin ; but I daresay you will understand my con- 
fused story. First of all, it was my half-brother I 
wanted that horrid money for." 

« Your half brother ? " 

"Yes. I feared papa had told you all sorts of 
dreadful things of him, for he is the only person in the 
world I ever knew papa unjust to. Dear papa so 
passionately loved his wife that he could not endure 
her to bestow a thought on any one else, and I believe 
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he was doubly disappointed that I was not a boy. 
Then mamma was so weak and pliable " 

" Very unlike her daughter," Gerald interposed. 

Cecil laughed. 

" Percy was sent away to strangers to be brought 
up, and they sadly mismanaged him. The end of it 
was that when mamma died she was induced to leave 
everything to papa and me, because they said Percy 
could not be trusted with money. Poor boy ! I was 
really the only friend he had in the world." 

" He was not so much to be pitied, after all." 

" You don't know what it is," said Cecil. " Well, 
when we lost poor mamma, Percy came home, and 
there was a dreadful quarrel. He said he had always 
been separated from his mother, and even kept away 
from her at the last ; which was quite true. Papa for- 
bade him to enter Southayes again, and he never has." 

" But you have seen him ? " 

" Yes, frequently. Papa bought him a commission. 
I had hard work to make him take it from us. I told 
him to come to me if he wanted money. But he 
never has till now, and that was to enable him to 
marry Dora Everett" 

"Dora Everett?." 

" Yes. I had heard how intimately you knew her 
family. That was why I could not possibly explain 
things to you/' said Cecil. 

"What made your brother send you that absurd 
glove ? " 
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" It was one that I had mended for him years ago — 
when we were at home together. He knew I should 
recognise it ; and he did not venture to send up his 
name because of papa." 

" Were they married on Thursday ? " 

" Yes ; and Lady Hargrave sent for papa the same 
day. I was nearly frantic with anxiety for one and the 
other. I had had so much on my mind about Percy 
and Dora that I was obliged to tell papa, and he said 
he thought he was being punished for his harshness to 
Percy, and went straight to Mr. Everett, and made it 
all right, and settled mamma's money on Dora. So 
you see I'm a much poorer girl than I was." 

" My darling, you are a priceless treasure in your- 
self." 

" Gerald," she said, " how came you to be at that 
crossing, when we thought you had gone away long 
before ? " 

" Because I could not make up my mind to leave 
without seeing you. I wandered about for hours, till 
you appeared at your window and I had one more 
look." 

" Gerald, do you know that I was at the station 
when they found you." 

" My dearest, what brought you there ? " 

Then she showed him the crumpled scrap of paper 
she had been canying to the station. 

They never had another parting or x misunderstand- 
ing. 
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In a few days Cecil and her father returned to South- 
ayes, to begin preparations for a wedding which was to 
take place in the spring, and when the violet beds 
under the terrace were in full bloom Gerald stood, on 
it with his bride. 

"You looked very lovely in the old church this 
morning, Cecil ; but there is one ornament I should 
like you to wear to-day." 

'* And what is that, Gerald ? " asked his wife. 

" Your pearls." 
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CHAPTER I. 



A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 




RS. ARUNDEL! Mrs. Arundel! Mrs. 
Arundel ! " 

" Coming, General, coming, as fast as 
my legs can carry me." 

But the good old lady paused in affright at the door 
of the room in which her cousin sat. She had never 
in her life seen him look, so disturbed. His spectacles 
were pushed up his forehead, his hands were clenched 
in his bushy white hair, his eyes were staring dis- 
tractedly at an open letter on the table before him. 
"What in the world is the matter, General? I'm 

sure you've had some bad news." 

Q 
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" Bad news ! I should think I have had bad news ; 
most confoundedly bad news, madam ! " 

" Dear, dear, dear ! Is it the Horse Guards or the 
Fire Insurance?" 

" The Horse Guards and the Fire Insurance be — 
bothered/' said the General, sobering down under this 
practical view of his difficulties. 

** I have repeatedly told you, Mrs. Arundel, that my 
daughter, Ethelinda — her poor mother had much to 
answer for, much, in giving her such a fool of a name — 
my daughter Ethelinda, I repeat, is the most hopelessly 
unreasonable young woman you ever had the mis- 
fortune to know. In fact, there is no end to the 
absurdities of which she is capable." 

''Has anything fresh happened, General?" asked 
Mrs. Arundel, mildly trying to bring him back to the 
point. 

"Something fresh always is happening," was the 
irate reply, as the speaker rose from his chair and 
began irritably pacing up and down the room. " But 
this last thing is the most absolutely intolerable 
and unjustifiable thing of all. Not content with 
marrying a brainless young jackanapes who could not 
make a decent home for her in England — not content 
with going out to India, with her delicate health — she 
must have twins ; and incredible as it may seem, Mrs. 
Arundel, she must send those twins over to me — to 
me /—to be brought up ! Yes, madam, and these 
twins are at this very moment waiting at Southampton 
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for me to go and fetch them; their unprincipled 
mother sent them by the very steamer that brought 
the letter. Twins, Mrs. Arundel ! " 

" Babies, General ? " she faintly ejaculated 

" No, no, no ; heaven be thanked I " he replied; 
sinking into a chair, exhausted by the energy of his 
long tirade. " Not precisely babies. They must be 
seven or eight years old" 

" Oh, General, how nice ! Sweet little dears, they 
will quite brighten up the house." 

" I might have known whsii you would say about it. 
. . . What fools these women are ! " cried General 
Travers, with an impatient groan. "Show them a 
child's rattle and they fall down and worship it, one 
and alL Do you know what is expected of me, 
madam?" he demanded, turning fiercely on the 
culprit 

" N— not exactly." 

" Well, I am to take the utmost care of the precious 
darlings' health, for they were never strong, and of 
course the climate will be very trying to them at first, 
especially at the fall oi the leaf! Why did she send 

them at the fall of the leaf? Tell me that." 

« 

" I'm sure I don't know, General" 

" Because she always does everything in the most 
preposterously wrong-headed way conceivable. Be- 
cause they ought to have come in spring, madam, and 
got gradually acclimatised Well, then, I am to pay 
particular attention to the dear children's education, as 
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V .ciix knew that I was with you, General," 

ggested his cousin timidly. 

" He turned on her a look of scorn and pity. 

« Do you think your nerves would allow you to un- 
dertake the education of young children — to begin the 
education of children who don't understand the 
alphabet or pothooks and hangers ? I will not permit 
it. No. I am going to Southampton to-morrow to 
bring those children home, and while I am gone 
you must look for a governess — ^an amiable, accom- 
plished, perfectly competent person, who will take 
them in hand at once, and relieve me of the responsi- 
bility." 

With these words General Travers caught up his 
hat and stick, and rushed out, to walk off some of his 
excitement. 
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T a daughter, who, I know, wants 

^ \nd she is a nice gentle girl, very 

I \:shed." 

^ I ;ure, that's just the thing ! " 

c \ "}g up and embracing her 

8 < ' ^^ only wish I could go 

>ft f > :l ' -uld be engaged ; but 

- § • < t to do, and I must 

4. \ <;^? is in order." 

jy(j^ "* * *d tell her this 

* General to- 
RS. ARUNDEL ^. 

morning in a little liu. - i 

importance. Nothing so .. i 

happened in all the years that she had kept ^d 

for the General Two children coming back \b; 
him in the evening, and she herself in search of 
governess I 

Mrs. Arundel was on her way to consult her dearest 
friend and universal referee. Miss Baker, the rector's 
sister ; but she turned aside, and mounted with some 
difficulty to the top of Prospect Hill, in order to give 
one grateful look over the sunny meadows to that dis- 
tant line of gleaming blue on which the little voyagers 
had been borne to England. 

Mrs. Arundel was very sofl-hearted, and in some 
pre-historic period had lost a baby-girl, so that her 
feelings warmed towards these unknown little ones. 
Her sojourn with her rough-tongued, though kindly 
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cousin, was comfortable, but monotonous; and the 
interest and curiosity aroused by the advent of Ethel- 
inda Felix's children put her in a most agreeable 
agitation, into which Miss Baker entered with an 
expansive readiness that did her credit 

" It's a great responsibilty for you, I'm siwe, dear 
Mrs. Arundel — more than /should like to undertake, 
but then it will be a pleasure, too." 

" Yes, indeed, if I can get some one nice to teach 
them. Do you know of any one ? " 

'' Well, my dear, it is a serious thing to recommend 
a governess. And there is so little choice in a place 
like this. To be sure there is Mrs. Andrews." 

" Dear Miss Baker ! She is fifty if she's a day — and 
stone deaf ! " 

" And then there's Miss Lucas — but she has such 
bad health. I know ! I know who will be just the 
thing. I told you a widow lady had taken Prospect 
Cottage?" 

" I assure you. Miss Baker, the General will not 
hear of any more widows. He says one is enough in 
a house. He impressed on me that the governess 
must be young and cheerful, and musical; for the 
children's sake, he said — ^but I think it was quite as 
much for his own. That is, I mean, of course he pre- 
fers young people about the house." 

" If you would not be in quite such a hurry," said 
poor Miss Baker, with a little air of offended dignity, 
*' you would understand better. The widow at Pros- 
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pect Cottage has a daughter, who, I know, wants 
something to do. And she is a nice gentle girl, very 
lady-like and accomplished." 

"Oh, you dear creature, that's just the thing!" 
cried Mrs. Arundel, jumping up and embracing her 
friend in her enthusiasm. " I only wish I could go 
to her at once, for fear she should be engaged ; but 
I have a great deal of shopping to do, and I must 
get home early to see that everything is in order." 

" If you like I will walk round and tell her this 
evening, and she can call on you and the General to- 
morrow morning. That would save time." 

" My dear, how can I thank you ? You take 
such a load off my mind;" and the good soul 
trotted off to make unlimited provision of cakes and 
fruit, sweetmeats and toys, for the delectation of the 
little exiles. 

Not without trepidation did she watch for the 
return of the carriage. If the children should be 
spoilt, fretful little things, and destroy the General's 
comfort, Mrs. Arundel doubted how long her patience 
would last. If, on the other hand, they were shy and 
sensitive, and treated harshly by their grandfather, 
she knew her own heart would be wrung. 

Her fears were soon set at rest. 

From the moment when the carriage stopped, and 
General Travers, jumping out, carefully lifted up two 
bundles of swansdown and cashmere, carrying them 
right into the hall and setting them down, as Mrs. 
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Arundel said afterwards, " as if they were eggs," she 
saw how it would be ; the little monkeys were to rule 
the house, with the General for chief slave; more 
tender, more solicitous, more indulgent than the most 
fond and foolish mother. 

They certainly were the most bewitching little 
creatures that ever turned the head of a grand- 
father. Small and delicate, but not in the least 
peevish, loving and playful, shy, but never sullen, 
quaint and interesting, with their little stories of 
Indian life and comments on English fashions, yet 
never forward or precocious. To see the old man 
walking about his garden with a little sprite cling- 
ing to each hand, bright curls dancing on the 
breeze, little feet taking twenty steps to his long 
stride, was a charming sight ; and a charming group 
they made when the General reclined in his large 
chair in the evening, with Dottie perched on one 
of its arms and Tottie on the other, fanning him, 
and chanting in long-drawn undertones a monotonous 
Indian air to send him to sleep. 

'' How Ethelinda could possibly have made up 
her mind to part with two such adorable little 
angels as these, Mrs. Arundel, completely baffles 
my comprehension," said the General energetically, 
returning from a last peep at the cherub heads resting 
peacefully on one.pillow. " But then Ethelinda was 
always one of the most unaccountably silly women 
that ever perplexed mankind." 



CHAPTER III. 



ENTERING THE WORLD. 




EAR mamma, indeed it must be so ; you 
know how often we have wished I could 
get something to do, and this seems just 
the right thing. I think we are most fortunate. Pray, 
dear mamma, don't fret" 

But Mrs. Chamier's face was still hidden by her 
handkerchief, and her voice came feebly from behind 
it 

" Never mind me> dear, I can't help it I shall get 
used to it soon." 

Cerise Chamier knelt down by her mother's sofa, 
and took forcible possession of one resisting hand. 

'^But I do mind you, mamma; and I must make 
you happy and satisfied with what I am going to do, 
or I shall have no comfort in doing it I think it is 
altogether the most charming situation in the world. 
I shall see you every week — two or three times a 
week. I shall have two dear little girls to teach ; and 
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only think what a help my salary will be to us. My 
salary ! Doesn't it sound grand, mamma ? " 

Mrs. Charnier sat up, and embraced her daughter 
fondly. You are a good, brave girl. Cerise ; and I 
am quite content that you should go to the Pinery, if 
they will have you. Though, indeed, I shall miss my 
darling, sadly." 

" Think how pleasant it will be to see me again.'' 
And with that consolatory remark, Cdrise put on her 
bonnet and departed to keep the appointment made 
for her by Miss Baker. 

Her heart failed her when she caught sight of the 
carriage gates to the Pinery. But once within the half 
circle of ancient trees from which it took its name, her 
spirits revived. Two little fairies flitted across the 
lawn, and put up their rosy mouths to be kissed. 

" This is Tottie," said one gravely. 

" And this is Dottie," said the other. 

"And do you want to see grandpapa?" 

''Yes, dears. Mrs Arundel and your grandpapa, 
if they are at home." 

So when General Travers strolled out to smoke his 
morning cigar in the garden he met the governess-elect, 
hand-in-hand with the twins, engaged in confidential 
conversation. 

She looked little more than a child herself, and 
raised the prettiest blue eyes in the world in reply to 
his amused greeting. The General conducted her 
with old-fashioned courtesy into the morning-room. 
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where Mrs. Arundel, as nervous as Cerise herself, put 
a few inevitable questions, and then said, taking the 
General into the verandah, " I think she will do very 
nicely ; don't you ? " 

" Very nicely," he assented, with some hesitation ; 
not arising from any disinclination to engage Cerise 
but because her face roused into active life some half- 
slumbering recollections. " There is certamly no 
likeness,'' he thought, consulting a faded miniature in 
his desk. " Miss Charnier is very fair, and s/te was 
dark. I cannot understand it" 

However, Cdrise was triumphantiy installed in her 
new position, and it would be difficult to say which of 
the parties concerned was best satisfied — the old 
people, with the graceful, gentle little governess, who 
was adored by her pupils ; or she herself, who thought 
no girl ever had so delightful a situation, or patrons 
so kind and generous. 

Cerise saw her mother not only on the Sundays, on 
which she had stipulated for permission to visit her, 
but in the course of her rambles with the twins, which 
often terminated at Prospect Cottage. Baskets of fruit 
and flowers, books and magazines, were often 
despatched by Mrs. Arundel to the invalid, whom she 
pitied so much for being deprived of her child as to 
rouse the ire of the more business-like Miss Baker, 
who regarded it as " a most excellent arrangement for 
all parteis, my dear." 

Mrs. Charnier listened with delight to Cerise's 
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descriptions of her pleasant life at the Pinery. Many 
and minute were the questions and answers exchanged 
by mother and daughter, and about General Travers 
especially Mrs. Chamier's curiosity was insatiable. 

** Is he really kind to you? poes he seem to like 
you ? Do you like him ?" was always the burden of 
her discourse. 

And when that had been disposed of, with the in- 
variable assents, and Cerise touched on other topics, 
it was curious with what pertinacity her mother re- 
verted to her chief subject of interest, and discussed 
the General's looks, health, habits^ and disposition. 

"He is excessively proud, is he not, Cerise, and 
very stem in his resentments ? " she one day asked. 

" Dear mamma, I should think not; but how should 
I know ? He is very good to me always, and never 
treats me at all like a governess ; and I don't think he 
would be unforgiving, though he uses very strong 
language when he is vexed — ^great big words that I'm 
sure say more that he means. But I don't think I 
should like to vex him either," said the girl thought- 
fully; "and I suppose he would be hard to persuade." 

"Impossible to persuade!" cried Mrs. Chamier, 
with quite unusual vivacity. "The sort of man 
nothing can turn when he once takes a fancy into his 
head." 

" Then it is very lucky that he took a fancy to me," 
said Cerise, laughing. "But how do you know so 
much about the general, mamma ? " 
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Mrs. Chamier coloured, and busied herself with her 
wool-bag. " Oh, I have not much to do but to sit and 
think over what you tell me, and picture the people to 
myself." 

'* Poor dear mother ! Sometimes I think I ought 
not to leave you so much alone, but come home 
again and cheer you up." 

" By no means, my love — ^by no means. You do 
cheer me, as it is. I would not shut you up with 
me all your life on any account. And the greatest 
wish I have is that you should stay where you are, and 
make friends of those — it is always well to make 
friends," concluded Mrs. Chamier, somewhat inconse- 
quently. 

So long as Cdrise could remember her mother had 
been plaintive, — ^not fretful nor melancholy, but apt to 
look at things in a gently subdued light, and to regard 
the world (metaphorically) as a vale of tears. She was 
not generally given to actual weeping, however, and 
she was always amiable, and Cerise loved her fondly ; 
though to the girl's active sunny nature her mother's 
depression seemed to amount to a fault, sometimes, in 
the face of such want and misery as others (" just as 
good as we are," thought Cdrise,) had to suffer. 

But Mrs. Chamier had known trouble — heavy 
trouble — in the loss of her husband, to whom she had 
been devoted, and whom Cerise could scarcely re- 
member; trouble more endurable, but still tangible 
enough, in the consequent great reduction of her 
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income, so larrely drawn upon to enable her to educate 
her little daughter that it became a necessity for 
Ce'rise to turn that education to account as soon as 
possible. 

Accordingly, when she was sixteen they had left the 
German town where Cerise had learnt as much of 
music and language as one so young could possibly 
acquire, and taken up their abode in Prospect Cottage. 
Why that precise spot was chosen she never quite 
understood. It seemed to have some reniote connec- 
tion with other and more mysterious troubles of " poor 
mamma's/' and was on that account, in Cerise's 
opinion, a place to be shunned. But Mrs. Charnier 
thought differently, and Cerise accepted her decision. 






CHAPTER IV. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

CANT walk, dear Miss Chamier, indeed I 
can't. My foot is jo bad, I can't even stand." 
The case was serious. Tottie had 
slipped down a bank, which she had climbed surrepti- 
tiously in pursuit of blackberries while her governess 
was gathering some sprays of wild hop for Dottie. 

The child was more frightened than hurt, but so 
frightened that she was quite as unable to walk as if 
she really had broken her leg, which in her first dismay 
she pronounced the fact. 

They were in a field quite two miles from the Pinery, 
and almost as far from the little town. There was 
small chance of passing help, and evening was closing 
in. To leave the children by themselves was impossi- 
ble, and equally so to send Dottie alone to look for 
assistance. 

Poor Cerise was at her wit's end. 

" We must try to get home, somehow, my darling," 
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she said, in her brightest manner. " Grandpapa will 
be so frightened. I think I must carry you." 

The idea was absurd, but Cerise had will enough for 
anything. Delicate and small though Tottie was for 
her age, it was clearly impossible for the slight girl of 
seventeen to carry her two miles. 

" But if not two miles," thought Crfrise, " at all 
events half a mile, and then something may happen." 

Something happened before that. 

The second field into which, with frequent pauses, 
the little party had struggled, was intersected by 
another path down which a gentleman walked 
rapidly. 

He paused on approaching Cdrise, and said 
kindly, — 

" I'm afraid something is the matter. Can I be of 
any service?" 

Cerise gave him one swifl, scrutinising glance, and 
though she did not then notice that the stranger was 
very handsome, she decided that he looked trust- 
worthy — ^honest and frank. 

" My little pupil has had a fall," she said, "and hurt 
her foot, so that she cannot walk. I am trying to 
carry her." 

*' But that is out of the question," said her new 
friend. " Pray let me relieve you ? I shall be really 
glad to be of use." 

Cerise hesitated a moment, uncertain whether the 
little lady would consent to be so transferred; but 
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Tottie Stretched out her arms confidingly to the 
stranger ; and that settled the question. 

So they all resumed their journey, the knight-errant 
not only bearing Tottie in his arms as easily as though 
she had been a baby, but carrying in his disengaged 
hand Dottie's basket, brimming over with blackberries 
and wild flowers. 

He was amply rewarded by seeing Cense's sweet 
eyes raised to his in inexpressible gratitude, and hear- 
ing her earnest, involuntary — " What should we have 
done without you?" 

" Indeed I hardly know," he said, laughing. "There 
would have been a new version of * The Babes in the 
Wood,' I am afraid ; three instead of two." 

Thanks to the stranger's help, it was not very late 
when the Pinery came in sight ; not late enough to 
make the household at all uneasy about the absent 
ones, though General Travers, restless as usual without 
his favourites, had wandered out of the garden into 
the lane to look for them. 

Imagine his astonishment at beholding their order 
of march. 

It increased as they approached. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand. He advanced a 
few steps. He rubbed his spectacles. 

" Why — God bless my soul ! Frederick 1" 
"Yes, father," said the young man, laughing. "I 
can't shake hands with you now, you see, but as soon as 

I have taken these ladies home we'll make up for it." 

R ^ 
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" Well, you won't have mucli further to go," said 
the General, rather grimly, opening the garden-gate. 

" Don't be alarmed," said Miss Charnier appealingly, 
going up to him and laying a persuasive hand on his 
arm. ** I am sure Tottie is not much hurt. But she 
was so frightened that she really could not walk. And 
how we. should have got home without this gentleman's 
help I cannot tell." 

It was the stranger's turn to look amazed. 

" Why, you don't mean to say," he asked Cerise, 
*' that you live here ? Who are these children ? " 

" Ethelinda's twins," said the General. 

"Theodora," said Tottie, giving her preserver a 
little hug, on the strength of. the recognitions that- 
seemed to be going on. 

"And Dorothea," said the other mite, standing on 
tiptoe to be kissed. 

" Well, this is the funniest thing in the world 1" cried 
Lieutenant Travers. "To think of picking up my own 
nieces in this way ! I thought they were in India." 

" So they were till a few weeks ago. We thought 
you were in Ireland. This is really the most astound- 
ing, perplexing, unintelligible coincidence — " 

"In London now, sir," interrupted Frederick. 
" Regiment exchanged. I've got a month's leave on 
purpose to run home. Aren't you glad to see me ? " 

" Of course, my dear boy, of course. But now let 
us go in, and make sure that this little angel is really 
not hurt. 




CHAPTER V. 

A DEVOTED UNCLE. 

|HENCEFORTH a dangerous element was 
added to Cdrise's happiness at the Pinery. 
Frederick Travers was certainly the most 
devoted uncle in the world, and the best of sons. 

Nothing could draw him from home; Blythesea 
society had no charms for him ; his wildest dissipation 
was battledore and shuttlecock on the lawn with his 
nieces (and their governess) on fine days, and dancing 
with Dottie and Tottie in the school-room on wet ones, 
while Miss Charnier played waltzes and galops for 
them; sometimes, indeed, Uncle Fred thought it 
necessary to show the little girls the step, with the 
governesses assistance, but this was a method of teach- 
ing to which Cdrise very rarely consented, though the 
temptation was great. 

Cieneral Travers was not entirely without misgiving 
as to his son's sudden domesticity. But he did not 
suppose matters were serious ; and so long as Cerise's 
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heart was not broken, nor Frederick's prospects in- 
jured, he thought with unusual diplomacy that it was 
better to let the fancy run its course than to fan it 
into love by opposition. Once already in his life lie 
had seen the result of coercive measures ; this time he 
he would try the effect of "a little wholesome 
neglect" 

Poor General I It really was too bad, after such 
sublime repression of himself, to receive from Frederick, 
the morning before his return to London, a full and 
frank avowal of his engagement to Miss Charnier,and 
a respectful but perfectly business-like request to be in- 
formed how far his allowance would be increased, in 
order that he might fulfil that engagement. 

" Are you mad, sir ! " thundered his father. " You 
must be mad. Nothing else can account for such un- 
paralleled, incredible, outrageous, audacity. To ask 
me to sanction the utter ruin of your prospects — the 
destruction of my hopes — the frantic sacrifice of your 
career." 

" On the contrary, father," replied the young man 
calmly. "How often IVe heard you say that the 
genuine affection of a woman was the best incentive to 
a great career — that nothing could be more beautiful, 
more profoundly touching, more absolutely sublime, 
than to see manly energy sanctified by domestic tender- 
ness." 

•* Well, well, well," said the General irritably, recog- 
nising some of his own flights of oratory on former 
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occasions, " that is all very true when a marriage is 
suitable." 

" No one can suit me better than Cerise. She is 
lovely, amiable, and good, and I love her, which is 
more ; and she loves me, which is most of all." 

" Her position, her birth, her want of fortune make 
her utterly unsuited to you ; not that I should be dis- 
posed to dwell on want of fortune so much. But good 
fittiily and social influence are indispensable." 

"As to birth," said Lieutenant Travers, slowly, "I 
know you are orthodox, sir, and I suppose you won't 
deny our common origin ? " 

" Common origin be hanged," said the General in a 
fury. " You- are of common origin with a tinker or a 
tailor, if you go back far enough, yet you would hardly 
admit them to your society. One must draw the line 
somewhere." 

" That is just where I do draw the line," said Fred 
innocently, " if a tinker or a tailor had education and 
refinement enough to suit me, I would readily 
associate with him." 

"That is nothing to the point, sir. Marriage 
without income, or connections, or prospects, is 
beggary and destruction to any man. I won't connive 
at yoius. Mrs. Arundel ! " 

His cousin had popped her head in at the door, but 
hearing the General's elevated tones withdrew in haste 
till he called her back. 

" What unimaginable, headstrong, preposterous 
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piece of folly do you suppose this boy has com- 
mitted ? " 

" I really can't. telL" 

" Why, he has not only fallen in love with, but en- 
gaged himself to marry, the children's governess. What 
do you say to that, madam? " 

" Why, really, General, if you ask my candid opinion, 
any one must have been as blind as a bat not to see 
what was going on. And of course as you did not in- 
terfere, I thought you meant to give your consent." 

And it had actually come to this I His only son, 
the pride of his heart, who was handsome, clever, dis- 
tinguished enough for any alliance, was bent on 
throwing himself away on a little governess — ^and Mrs. 
Arundel, the meekest of women, as good as told him 
it was all his own fault. 

Fate had been very hard on the General in matters 
matrimonial. Ethelinda — well, perhaps nothing could 
be expected of Ethelinda; but that she should make a 
foolish match, and from the first he had given her up 
as hopeless. There had been another marriage which 
had wounded him more sharply once, because he was 
younger then, and more determined that events 
should fall out according to his own will ; the smart 
of that disappointment he felt still — and now Fred- 
erick, for whom he was ambitious, meant to. make a 
fool of himself. No ! he would not yield — he would 
not consent ; if the young people's will did not bend 
it must break. 
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In pursuance of this determination he addressed 
Cerise with alarming politeness as she and the twins 
were about to start for a walk one morning. 

" Miss Chamier, excuse my detaining you. May I 
have the pleasure of five minutes' conversation ? " 

" Certainly," said the govierness, telling the children 
to return to their nurse for a little while,' till she was 
ready ; and following their grandfather into his library. 

It must be owned her heart sank within her; ot 
course she partly guessed what was coming, but to al* 
appearance she was perfectly at her ease. 

Not so the General. He stirred the fire, took up 
and laid down his letters, and then with a desperate 
effort began his attack. 

It was really an uncomfortable task, because Cerise 
was so pretty and so good, and he was so fond of her 
— in every light but that of a daughter-in-law. 

" You have been with us, I think, about two months, 
Miss Charnier ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"So that your quarter ends about — ^let me see — 
about the 21st of December. Your engagement was 
quarterly, I think ? " 

" Yes, sir," said poor little Cerise again. 

But her heart was beginning to beat faster, and it 
was hard work to keep her voice steady. This was 
not what she had expected. 

"Am I rightly informed that you correspond with 
my son ? " 
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" I have heard from him — and written to him 
once." 

"Do you think that advisable in your position? " 

" I do not see why not," said Cerise, not defiantly, 
but with a firmness which roused all her opponent's 
obstinacy. 

" Is it trae, then, that you consider yourself engaged 
to him?" 

" I am engaged to him." 

" I never heard anything so absurd, so unbecoming, 
so tremendously unjustifiable, in the whole course of 
my life. Do you know what this engagement means, 
Miss Chamier ? " 

" We think it is for our happiness," she replied, with 
the same gentle steadiness. 

" Happiness, indeed ! Childish folly ! It means 
hopeless embarrassment, poverty, debt, difficulty, ruin, 
disgrace I " 

Poor Cerise shivered under this catalogue of woes, 
but said nothing. 

" Of course you know that this is altogether against 
my will ? " 

" Yes," faintly. 

" Do you think it right, or respectable, or commonly 
honest to encourage a young man to marry without his 
father's consent ? " 

In spite of her terrors Cerise could not repress a 
smile. Then she rallied all her powers. 

" We do not mean to — marry," she said, with a rosy 
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blush, *' against any one's will who has a right to speak. 
We can wait" 

" Wait ! " cried the General, furiously. " You will 
have to wait till doomsday if you wait for help or per- 
mission from me. Not one farthing will I give him. 
How do you suppose you will live ? " 

" I cannot tell, I leave alfthat to him," said Cerise, 
rising ; for her head was in a whirl, and she felt she 
could not endure the scene much longer. 

" Stop one moment If you really love my son you 
cannot wish to drag him down to destruction. A 
generous women would prefer his happiness to her 
own, and give him up." 

" I cannot give him up," said Cerise firmly. " It is 
not my duty. We love each other, and it is better to 
wait all our lives, or even to suffer together, than to 
be false to our hearts from fear of poverty or the 
worid." 

The last Words were almost choked by a rising sob, 
while blushes and tears contended on the cheeks of 
the brave little maiden. 

" Very well, Miss Chamien After this extraordi- 
nary, this unprecedented, this unpardonable conduct, 
it is impossible that you should remain under my roof. 
I had intended to request you to stay till the 21st, at 
all events. But now I beg to hand you two quarf^rs' 
salary, one in lieu of the usual notice, and require you 
to leave at once." 

Cerise somehow signified her assent She could 
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not speak for tears. How she loathed the money ! 
But for her mother's sake she was obliged to take it. 
Then she crept out of the room to make her small 
preparations for departure. 

She scarcely knew how to leave the twins, who. over- 
whelmed her with kisses, and could not be made to 
understand or believe that Cerise was leaving them, 
never to come back. 

Mrs. Arundel was almost as heart-broken as the 
children. 

"What this house will be like without you, my 
dear," she exclaimed finally, " I don't know. And I 
do think it is the hardest thing I ever heard, and a 
cruel shame. But I hope it will come all right some 
day," she said, giving her protkgk a parting embrace. 
" I am sure the General himself is as unhappy as one 
need wish, in his heart. I should have thought he 
had had enough of making and marring in marriages, 
for my part. But he always was as obstinate as a 
mule." 




CHAPTER VI. 



LOST AND FOUND. 




OW time flies ! It only wants a week to 
Christmas," said General Travers, looking 
up from an almanac he had been con- 
sulting. 

** Only a week. A miserable Christmas it will be 
for poor Cerise," replied Mrs. Arundel. This was a 
very imprudent speech on her part, but the General 
had been, as she would herself have said, enough to 
provoke a saint Every possible way in which by 
hint and suggestion she could approach the subject of 
Cerise's banishment, and the loss it was to the house- 
hold, she had tried, and to all the General had turned 
a deaf ear. Then came the boiling over of her wrath : 
and this was the result : — 

*' I should be very sorry indeed to quarrel with you, 
Mrs. Arundel, after all the years during which you 
have presided over my household, and considering 
that we are relations, between whom more than ordi- 
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nary good feeling should exist. But if you ever 
mention that ill-advised, unreasonable, wrongheaded 
young woman again, I shall be compelled to make 
further changes in my establishment" And the 
General left the room in a tempest of wrath. 

Dottie and Tottie, for whom it had not been 
possible to find another governess, — indeed, Mrs. 
Arundel had not bestirred herself much in the matter, 
being determined that their grandfather should feel 
some of the inconvenience caused by his conduct — 
now crept out of the corner where they had been 
making the kitten a snug bed in Mrs. Arundel's 
work-basket; and Dottie, who was of the more 
practical and straightforward turn, asked a question 
which she had been revolving ever since Mrs. 
Arundel's first remark. 

" Why should Cerise have a miserable Christmas, 
auntie ? " 

" Auntie " was Mrs. Arundel's pet name. 

"Because we all like to be with our friends at 
Christmas, Dottie, in large, cheerfiil, family parties. 
And poor Cerise is away from every one of her 
friends — except her mamma." 

"We are her friends, ain't we— and Uncle Fred?" 

"Yes, and she will not see any of us." 

" So she will be very dull. Will she have a Christ- 
mas-tree ? " 

" No ; certainly not" 

" And no pudding ? " 
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"Yes, I should think she will have some plum- 
pudding." 

"And no snap-dragon?" put in Tottie, who 
had grounded in all the glories of an English Christ- 
mas. 

"Why, no; you see there will be no one to play 
with her." 

" And no presents ? " 

"I'm afraid not, dear. Now run away and play, 
and don't ask any more questions." 

Dottie had asked quite enough to set her busy little 
brain to work. 

Christmas-day, if melancholy at Prospect Cottage, 
was not particularly cheerful at the Pinery. In the 
first place, Frederick Travers was not there ; his father 
had told him that he would not be welcome unless he 
promised to make no attempt to see Cdcile ; and as 
he would not pledge himself to any such condition, 
he had remained in London. Some slight attempt, 
indeed, he made to volunteer a visit to Prospect 
Cottage, but Mrs. Chamier had so decidedly refused 
in any way to sanction the engagement until General 
Travers should give his consent, that the idea was 
abandoned. 

The Pinery pew at Blythesea Church on Christmas 
morning was ingloriously tenanted. The General 
had declined to go; he was not in charity with all 
men ; and he did not want to have his feelings further 
disturbed by the sight of that pale pretty face whose 
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blue eyes had met his. with such reproachful gentle- 
ness on Sunday. Mrs. Arundel, who had cried her- 
self into a very genuine headache thinking over the 
family troubles, went to lie down ; and accordingly 
only the twins and their nurse, a stranger to the 
neighbourhood who had been engaged since Miss 
Chamier's departure, attended church. 

When the congregation filed slowly out snow was 
falling — ^not heavily, but enough to make the nurse 
rather anxious about her delicate charges. She had 
provided herself with a huge umbrella, large enough 
to cover the whole party, but carrying this only left a 
hand disengaged for Tottie. 

** Miss Dottie, my dear," said nurse, in this 
dilemma, " keep close behind me, and hold tight to 
my skirts I " 

Thus judiciously marshalled, the party proceeded 
till the Pinery was almost in view, when Tottie, look- 
ing round, suddenly shrieked — 
" N urse — nurse ! Dottie*s gone 1 " 

• • • 
General Travers' solitary morning had not been a 
success. Though he had shut himself up in his study, 
as the room least invaded by Chinese lamps and 
holly, he could not shut out the Christmas spirit 
which whispered in his ear of happy family gather- 
ings, of kindliness and sociality, mirth and love. 

He threw down his newspaper with impatient con- 
tempt j it brimmed over with allusions to the festive 
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season which to him seemed full of humbug and 
mockery. He took his favourite volumes of Napier 
from the shelf, but could not rivet his attention to 
their pages — all was flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
Then he tried a cigar, and in its curling smoke saw 
pictures of his Christmas^day as it was, and as it might 
have been. As a complement to his lonely morning 
he had the prospect of a tite-a-tete dinner with Mrs. 
Arundel, and he perfectly well understood in what 
frame of mind she would descend, taking the part of 
the lovers so vigorously as she did. If it had been 
any other day in the year he would have invited a 
friend or two in an impromptu way, just to break the 
horrible reproachful dulness he foresaw. But you 
can't tear a man from the bosom of his family at an 
hour's notice on Christmas-day. 

If he had taken the other side in the question 
of his son's engagement, how different all would have 
been. 

Fred would have come down and filled the house 
with merriment ; Cerise would have been at hand to 
amuse him by reading aloud, music and backgammon, 
for which he had grown strangely to depend on her. 
Mrs. Arundel would have beamed with hospitable 
glee. Then another memory would come stealing 
from the past, and blending unaccountably with these 
present vexations. Pooh ! it was no use to dwell on 
what might have been. Fred was in his quarters, of 
course, and would probably take too much wine, in 
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which to drown home-sickness ; Cerise was sitting 
down with her liiother to a dinner watered by tears of 
anxiety as to where the next would come from — now 
he had sent her away. And that other — that visionary 
form with the appealing eyes, and sweet girlish face 
which had lately haunted him so often — where was 
she? Perhaps in the workhouse — ^perhaps in her 
grave. And all his doing ! 

The general started from his arm-chair, determined 
to put up with no more such folly. Had he not 
always been right — always acted in the best interests 
of his family — ^always " done well to be angry ? " 

At all events he had the children ; they loved him ; 
they should have a merry evening with him; to be 
sure there would be a short number for round games, 
but he had some undreamed-of glories in the way of 
toys and bonbons in store, which would make their 
eyes sparkle. 

General Travers had just arrived at this point in his 
meditations when nurse, who was a woman utterly 
wanting in tact or presence of mind, burst suddenly 
into the room with Tottie, weeping and terrified, in 
her arms, and cried — 

" Oh, please sir, Miss Dottie's lost ! " 

For once in his life the General was stricken too 
deep to rail. His wonted crescendo of wrath failed 
him. 

He just said, " Where did you miss her ? Coming 
from church ? Send out every one in the house to 
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search ; " then snatching up his hat, but waiting for no 
other protection from the driving snow, he went out 
into the storm. 

Should he ever find her? — ^if he found her would 
she be alive ? — 2l frail, tenderly-nurtured blossom like 
that ! Why, the snow was over his ankles already, as 
it drifted into the deep cut lane. And it fell now so 
thick and fast as almost to blind him. Or — was it the 
snow alone ? 

And there was no help — no clue. The Pinery 
stood alone. The tide of churchgoers, as he well 
knew, had long since ebbed away into the town. He 
groaned aloud in impotent despair. The child must 
have taken a wrong turning, and would be frightened 
if not frozen to death. 

He was rushing aimlessly along, not knowing where 
to look, when suddenly a thought flashed upon him 
so wildly improbable that he could not conceive 
whence it arose. Yet as drowning men clutch at 
straws, he would let the mad impulse have its way. 

He knew the house well, though he had never 
crossed its threshold. The children had often pointed 
it out to him in their rides and drives. It was almost 
in sight from the church, in the opposite direction to 
the Pinery. On the General hurried, feeling that 
he must find his lost treasure, or look for her till 
he died. 

At the door of Prospect Cottage he met a slender 
figure, cloaked and veiled ; it was no time for every- 
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day greetings. *' Dottie ! — Dottiel" the old man 
faltered. 

Cerise took him by tho hand, and silently led him 
like a child, into the humble parlour, where his child, 
safe and smiling, sat prattling on a lady's lap. 

" My little one ! — my little one ! God be praised \ ** 
he sobbed, stooping to clasp her rapturously in his 
arms. As he bent down his eyes met those of the 
lady on whose knee she sat. As he gazed there slowly 
grew out of those time-worn and faded lineaments the 
young, fair face which had died out of his life so many 
years ago — which had lately haunted him with such 
strange persistency. Involuntarily the familiar name 
trembled once more to his lips. 

« Violet ! " 

*' Ernest ! " 

And brother and sister, separated for so many years, 
were in each other's arms once more. They are not 
an old man and woman in the first surprise of that 
meeting. They are children in the old nursery at 
home, boy and girl growing up happily together in 
their father's house, till he is sent to Sandhurst to pre- 
pare for his chosen profession ; and she — foolish ro- 
mantic child ! — ^has run away with her French master ; 
father and son, in their bitter anger and pride, vowing 
never to see her face or speak her name again. Then 
they lose sight of her ; but her image lives, a thing both 
loved and hated in her brother's memory through all his 
manhood, till now, in old age, she is in his arms again. 
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He releases her presently as one a little out of 
practice in such endearments, but still holds her hand 
as he stands by her chair. 

" Why have you been near me so long and yet kept 
hidden from me ? " he asks with a sort of gruff tender- 
ness. 

" Oh, Ernest ! I was afraid to seek you out But 
I came here hoping chance might bring us together ; 
and when Cerise went to you I did so rejoice, for I 
knew you could not help loving her." 

^ Nor some one else, either, it appears," mutters the 
General, with a look which sends the rosy colour flying 
over Cerise's face. " But why did you call yourself 
Chamier ? That was not the name I heard of." 

** It was one of his names — Charnier St Ildefont 
I thought St Ildefont too grand for my circum- 
stances," said the widow with a sad little smile. '^ Be- 
sides, if you had known I was near you I could not 
tell — I was not sure " — 

" You were not sure of your welcome. Well, you 
had some reason to doubt But that's all over, and 
we'll say no more about it Now, is there any one 
here who can take a message ? " 

A scout from the Pinery, who had traced his master 
to Prospect Cottage, was sent home for the carriage. 
While he was gone the Generars mind reverted to the 
earliest surprise of the day, which had been tempora- 
rily eclipsed. 

**Well, Miss Dottie," he asked with pretended 
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severity, "what have you to say for yourself? How 
came you to frighten us all out of our wits by running 
away irom nurse ? " 

"Auntie said Cerise would have a miserable 
Christmas-day, all alone, so I came to see her. She 
was at church, you know, and I ran after her ; " com- 
placently. 

" How on earth could you find your way through 
the snow?" 

" It did not snow much then. Grandpapa," said the 
culprit, with unruffled composure, "only little bits." 

Half-an-hbur later Mrs. Arundel had the satisfaction 
of welcoming what she called "something like a 
Christmas party," and she seized the first opportunity 
of taking the General aside and saying impressively — 

" Now, of course, you won't oppose the marriage 
any longer. General ? Your niece must be well-bom 
enough for your son; and as of course you would have 
to give Cerise a dowry, whoever she might many, you 
may as well keep it in the family, you know." 

It is to be presumed that the General agreed with 
her in the main, for a telegram summoned Fred 
Travers to join his family next day, and in the spring 
there was a very pretty wedding at Blythesea Church, 
with Dottie and Tottie for bridesmaids. 
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CHAPTER L 

"there's nothing half so sweet in life." 

TAY here a moment, Miss Vivianr-from 
this point we have the finest view of all." 
^'Eldred and Sylvia are out of sight 
already." 

" They are sure to wait for us at the top of the cliff 
steps. Do look at that glorious sunset Time flies 
so fast, and the season here is nearly over — ^who can 
tell how many more of these sunsets I shall see ? " 

The speakers paused in their slow ascent of the 

winding road along the rocks, and leant against one of 

the huge stone boulders which bordered and protected 

its seaward side. 

Far below them the sands glistened, white and 
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dazzling, moistened by the advancing tide. Beyond, 
the sun was sinking in a sea of glory — golden about 
him, rosy beneath his parting beams, 

" Sunset and autumn — all around us speaks of fading 
and change, and I wish nothing to fade, nothing to 
change. Can you guess why this is such a favourite 
walk of mine, Miss Vivian ? " 

" No — because it is so beautiful, I suppose." 

She was looking dreamily down on the rippling sea, 
but her companion looked only on her, 

''Rather because^^^^ are so beautiful ; because I first 
saw you here ; because every spot associated with your 
image is to me dear and delightful. Have you no 
answering word for me, Amy ? Not one word ? " 

The little fingers which had been nervously plucking 
ivy leaves and sprays of briony from their rocky birth- 
place, dropped them suddenly, and the soft earnest 
brown eyes came back from their long gaze across the 
sea, and rested with shy questioning on the speaker's 
face, asking as clearly as the tremulous voice, 

" Can you really mean it ? " 

" I really mean that I love you passionately — that I 
never have loved before and never shall love again as 
I love you, and that if you will not be my wife I shall 
never have one I " 

Half serious, half playful, but wholly tender and 
ardent were Henry Clyde's rapid words, and he firmly 
clasped Amy's passive hand. 

" Do you indeed care so much for me ?** 
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" Have you indeed never suspected it ? You must 
have guessed, Amy, how dear you are to me." 

She smiled to herself and averted the questioning 
eyes, but did not answer. 

" De you think you can learn to love me, Amy, a 
little? If I am very patient and obedient, and do 
exactly what you tell me, always ? " 

" Don't laugh at me, Mr. Clyde." 

" Heaven knows I do not The spirit of my words 
is earnest enough, however the letter may sound. You 
are the truest, best, most perfect woman I have ever 
dreamt of since my mother died. And if you can 
really love such a thoughtless, careless, good-for- 
nothing fellow as I am, you may make of me what you 
will.'* 

" I shall certainly not take you," said Amy, smiling 
again, " at your own valuation." 

" Take me at any you please — so that you do take 
me. I will do my utmost not to disappoint you." 

" That you can never do — so long as you really love 
me. 

" Which will be so long as we both shall live — and 
beyond this life." 

" Miss Vivian — Henry ! " cried the children, racing 
back to them down the steep road, " look out, here's 
our carriage coming, and Numa on the box." 

The lovers turned, just in time to see a handsome 
equipage which rapidly passed them, as a dark expres- 
sive face with a pair of haughty black eyes, surmounted 
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by a coronet of jet black plaits, appeared at the 
window. 

"Who was that lady? She seemed to know 
you." 

'* Nora Barbour — my father's ward. May I speak 
to the Major to-night, Amy ?" 

" I had rather, if you please, you would consult Mr. 
Clyde first Papa is sp indulgent to me and likes you 
so much I am sure he would not object. But it would 
vex him if he were to give his consent and any other 
difficulty should arise." 

" There will be no difficulty at all, my love. Why 
should there?" 

" I haven't a penny, you know — ^and you can't tell 
what your father's views may be. He may think you 
are throwing yourself away." 

" Amy, I am positively ashamed of you ! I could 
not have supposed such mercenary ideas ever entered 
your brain. My father very well knows that I shall 
have enough for both, and that the heart of a girl like 
you is * far above rubies.' " 

"When are you two coming home? Do you 
know it's chiming seven, Harry — and I want my tea 
awfully ! " . 

" Run on then, Eldred — down the steps. I 
shall leave Miss Vivian at Cliff Cottage, and then go 
home." 

When his young brother and sister — ^still called 
" the children," though Eldred was twelve and Sylvia 
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fourteen — were again out of hearing, Henry Clyde 
resumed, 

" My father is sure to be here on Saturday, now 
that Nora has come. I shall speak to him on 
Sunday morning while the children are at church, 
and call on Major Vivian after dinner." 

A faint and hesitating ** Very well," fell from Amy's 
lips, followed by a little sigh. 

" What is it, dearest ? What makes you look so 
sad?" 

"I hardly know-— except that we have been so 
happy ! " 

''And we mean to be so much happier, do we 
not ? " 

''It does not seem possible — and I so dread 
changes." 

" You must not dread changes for the better, Amy. 
Good-bye now — for a little while." 

A close hand-clasp at the garden-gate — a rosebud 
begged and granted to decorate Harry's coat — and he 
turned homeward, the children clinging to either arm ; 
while Amy, slowly crossing the lawn, went in to make 
her father's coffee. 

Major Vivian was an Indian officer who had 
returned to England on half-pay some years before, 
a widower with an only child The mild though 
bracing air of Westboume suited Major Vivian's little 
girl — delicate, like all Indian-bom children of English 
parents — and its moderate prices, and quiet habits 
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equally suited his not too ample means. Even in the 
height of its short season, Westbourae was select 
rather than gay or fashionable. Happily too far from 
the metropolis to be often visited by excursionists, 
its lovely walks were not inundated by the usual 
gaudy throngs ; its broad, silvery sands were rarely 
profaned by black banditti in the shape of negro 
melodists, or those most uninteresting of exiles — ^the 
irrepressible organ-grinders. 

Families attracted to Westboume by its fine air and 
scenery returned season after season, and formed 
acquaintances yearly renewed and often ripening into 
cordial friendships, impossible among those heterogen 
eous throngs who frequent popular watering-places. 

ThuSfSOon after Major Vivian established himself at 
Cliff Cottage, he met Mr. Clyde in the reading-room, 
on the sands, and in all the usual haunts of the West- 
boumians, and while the seniors discussed the Times 
and exchanged cigars, Henry gathered seaweed and 
sorted shells with Amy, who in her gentle womanly 
fashion petted and looked after the younger children. 

Her father could not part with Amy to any school, 
nor endure the restraint imposed by the constant pre- 
sence of a governess at home ; so masters and mis- 
tresses attended at the Cottage to give her lessons, 
and a respectable housekeeper superintended her 
wardrobe. The early independence of this mode of life 
was better suited to Amy than it would have been to 
most children. IJer native chcerfubicss did not suflfer 
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from the constant companionship of those older than 
herself, her soft refinement saved her from forward or 
precocious womanliness. Gentle, graceful, and un- 
affected, Amy had grown from a lovable child into a 
charming and sensible girl, whom Henry Clyde 
was by no means alone in considering a most refresh- 
ing contrast to most Belgravian damsels he met in 
London. 

He had not avowed his preference, however, 
till the present evening; and Amy, a little over- 
whelmed and bewildered by her new happiness, was 
glad to escape from the teatable and take refuge, 
concealing her abstraction under cover of a book, in 
her favourite comer of the open window looking across 
a flower-sprinkled lawn to the sea. 

A pretty picture she made — the slender, girlish 
figure leaning back among some rich-hued cushions 
her father had brought from India, a rosy bloom on 
her fair cheek, her wavy shining brown hair tied back 
with a wide blue ribbon. 

So deeply was Amy absorbed in pleasant memories 
that she did not hear the garden gate open, nor rapid 
footsteps crossing the lawn — ^she did not look up nor 
move, till suddenly a spray of damask roses, wet with 
dew, was passed gently across her forehead, and a ring- 
ing laugh greeted her start of surprise. 
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CHAPTER IL 

"THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE." 

I ARRY, why don't you introduce me ? Miss 
Vivian, I have heard so much of you that 
my impatience would not wait for to- 
monow and proper visiting hours ; so I made Harry 
bring me here at once — and I really could not resist 
the temptation to startle you." 

The speaker stepped lightly into Major Vivian's 
drawing-room, and the light of his reading lamp re- 
vealed a tall, flexible, finely-formed figure, a dark and 
glowingfacewhose rich colour, pearly teeth, and brilliant 
eyes relieved a brunette complexion and a profusion of 
raven tresses, among which some starry clusters of 
white jasmine peeped. 

When the whim of visiting Cliff Cottage seized her, 
she had only thrown a scarlet opera cloak across her 
shoulders, and drawn its hood partly over her shining 
hair ; and a very handsome gipsy she looked, glancing 
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mischievously at the h'ttle group of which she formed 
the centre. 

"You are very kind, Miss Barbour," faltered Amy, 
at last. 

" Why? For making you jump ? Well, that look 
of astonishment was certainly very becoming. You 
know me, I observe, as well as I know you." 

" I saw you pass in Mr. Clyde's carriage this even- 
ing. Are you not tired after your journey ? " 

" Oh, I am never tired. But really we are all be- 
having very badly. Miss Vivian, will you introduce 
me to your father? " 

Gracefully dropping her red cloak to her rounded 
arms, Nora Barbour seated herself by the old officer, 
arranging the shining folds of her light silk dress, and 
chatting away with a cheerful, cordial fluency, which 
immediately subjugated him. 

" You cannot think. Major Vivian, how glad I am 
to be in England again and amongst you all at last. 
I feel quite a peculiar pleasure in meeting you and 
your daughter, because I have heard so much of you 
both from. Harry (he writes capital letters, you know, 
as full of detail as a woman's) that you seem to be at 
once old friends and new acquaintances ; and though 
your pretty house has been so often described to me 
that I am quite at home here, yet it has all the charm 
of novelty." 

" While we find every charm combined in you, Miss 
Barbour," responded the Major, gallantly. 
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" That is very nicely said indeed. Now I see you 
possess the accomplishment in which Harry is most 
deficient I never could teach him to pay a compli- 
ment." 

'' An easy lesson to learn from such a mistress, I 
should have imagined — for truth itself must sound 
complimentary when addressed to you." 

"Hariy, you really must come here and take a 
lesson. Major Vivian is making me the most charm- 
ing speeches." 

" Then I am the less wanted," said Henry Clyde, 
approaching them, however, and leaning on the back 
of Nora's low chair. '^ I see plainly that I shaU be 
quite cut out." 

" Yes," replied Nora, with a more vivid blush than 
the jesting words seemed to warrant "I decidedly 
think Major Vivian's contemporaries more courtly and 
polished than my own." 

"One at least of Major Vivian's contemporaries 
will be in a distracted state if we don't return, Nora," 
interrupted Henry Clyde. ** Aunt Augusta will get 
terribly fidgetty if we stay much longer." 

" Come again as soon as possible. Miss Barbour, 
and bring Miss Clyde with you, so that you need not 
hurry away. Amy shall call to-morrow, and then 
send you a prpper invitation." 

" Thanks, Major Vivian, you are very good, I am 
sure, but nmaway visits are the nicest I am so fond 
of escapades. No, thank you — I insist on your not 
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coming out in the damp evening air — ^nor Amy either. 
May I call you Amy ? I am sure to be so fond of 
Harry's friend, you know." 

Father and daughter stood under the porch in the 
moonlight, watching the two active figures running 
across the greensward hand in hand like children. 

" Henry Clyde is a lucky fellow, my dear," said the 
Major, as they re-entered the drawing-room. "That 
handsome girl seems to be desperately in love with 
him." 

"Do you think so, papa?" asked Amy, doubt- 
fully. 

"Why, yes, certainly— did not you notice it was 
* Harry ' this, and * Harry ' that, at every other word ? " 

Amy thought that in her own case she should be a 
little less demonstrative of a real preference. But she 
reflected that people differ in that as in most other 
things, and Nora Barbour was evidently a very out- 
spoken young lady. 

" She seems a warm-hearted, lively, genuine kind of 
girl, and I hope she will make Harry as good a 
wife as he deserves. She is an heiress, too, is she 
not ? " 

"She will be, papa, but her fortune was left 
peculiarly — so that she could not come into it till she 
was twenty-five, unless she married." 

" A very sensible arrangement ; few girls are fit to 
have the control of money. How is it she has 
never come to Westboume with the Clydes before ? " 
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^She has been living on the Continent with r 
married cousia The Qydes joined them in Gennany 
last year. Now Miss Baiboor has come to England 
to live with her guardian.*' 

^ Vm very ^ad of it She will be a nice cheerful 
companion for the young folks, and give Sylvia a little 
style. Now go to bed, Amy, you are looking pale 
and tired" 

Amy went obediently upstairs, but not to bed. 
Throwing open the French windows of her room 
she sat down in the balcony to admire the glorious 
flood of moonlight over the sea, and was very much 
astonished to find it suddenly obscured by a rush of 
tears. 

Could it be that only a few hours before she had 
been thinking over a new found happiness almost too 
great to believe in, and that now she was giving way 
to such melancholy, distrustful, dreary feelings ? And 
why ? Because Nora Barbour had a handsome face, 
a winning manner, and a large dowiy. 

" And it must be confessed," thought Amy, winding 
up the lecture she had been addressing to herself, 
" she does take possession of Henry rather coolly. But 
then they have known each other so long and intimately, 
and it is absurd to suppose, after what he said to me 
this morning, that I have anything to fear from Miss 
Barbour." 

But, howevef absurd they might be, poor Amy's 
rest was troubled by grievous forebodings and terrors ; 
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and not till she had watered her flowers and fed her 
pets, and played to her father while he smoked his 
cigar on the verandah next morning, did she recover 
her equanimity. 

Directly after lunch a pretty basket carriage and pair 
of ponies dashed up the road to Cliff Cottage, and 
Nora, looking more bewitching than ever, in a black 
cavalier hat with a white ostrich feather, and a dazzling 
costume of white and rose-colour, alighted on the lawn 
with the airy flutter of some gorgeous tropical bird. 

"Now, Amy," she said, "I want you to show me the 
Westboume lions. I don't care for a straight drive 
out and back again, but just to see the esplanade, and 
pier, and prettiest church, and nearest ruin (if you have 
one), and all that is to be seen in the place itself. 
Henry says it is absurd of me to have ponies out for 
that sort of thing, so I am going to make him do pen- 
ance by sitting behind all Ihe time. I must have my 
ponies out every day." 

" They are very pretty," said Amy, approaching the 
garden gate and patting the glossy heads which peered 
above it. 

" They are beauties 1 " replied Nora, in a glow of 
proud admiration. "They were, a birthday present 
from Mr. Clyde, and they are as gentle as lambs and 
as frolicsome as — as — " 

** As their mistress," said Henry Clyde, filling up her 
pause for a simile. " How much longer do you girls 
mean to keep me waiting ? " 

T 
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" Not many minutes now. Run and put your hat 
on, my dear, while I talk to the Major." 

Seated by Nora's side, listening to her good- 
humoured chatter, Amy could not resist the fasicination 
of her bright spirits and clever nonsense, and enjoyed 
her ride thoroughly; though not more, it appeared, 
than Henry, who leant on the back of the seat, and 
found several opportunities of whispering soft speeches 
in Amy's ear alone. 

They finished their round of sight-seeing, and drove 
by the pier just as the afternoon boat came in. 

" Now, this I must do," said Nora, smartly pulling up 
the ponies. " I must see the victims land. It is the great- 
est fun in the world on a tossing, blowing day like this." 

*'I can't say that I agree with you," interrupted 
Henry. '^ I never could find any amusement in quizz- 
ing a troop of limp, dejected, tumbled, forlorn-looking 
creatures in their misery." 

"Well, you need not look. You can turn your 
head another way, and bring me down again when the 
band plays — does the band play here in the evening, 
Amy? — and the sufferers will all be refreshed and 
smartened up. Here they come." 

Resting the reins lightly on her lap, Nora leant for- 
ward with a look of amused attention* to watch the 
woebegone procession. 

One handsome-looking man of thirty-five, with dark 
hair and moustache and erect figure, sprang lightly up 
the slippery landing-stage with as firm a step as though 
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his seamanship would bear severer tests than any to 
which it had been subjected 

When Nora caught sight of his approaching figure her 
ordinary self-possession quite deserted her. She started 
violently, and gave the reins such a sudden jerk that 
the ponies protested by capering and rearing vigorously. 

In an instant, before Henry could alight, the 
stranger was at their heads, and had soothed and 
stroked them into tranquillity, saying, as he raised his 
hat to their beautiful mistress : — 

" How very apropos my arrival was, Miss Barbour ; 
I am fortunate in having been just in time to render 
you a service." 

" Quite the contrary," she said in a tone of real 
vexation; " it was entirely your fault that they be- 
came so troublesome — ^you frightened them." 

" Oh, what cruel ingratitude ! " he laughed. "What 
can there be in my appearance to irritate their nerves? " 

" Well, it irritated mine — and that had the same 
effect, you see." 

" I'm very sorry. I think I will go back to-morrow. 
May I stay in Westboume to-night, as I am rather 
tired ? And in proof that you relent a little, will you 
introduce me to your friends ? " 

"Colonel Wrottesley — Miss Vivian, Mr. Henry 
Clyde^-a gentleman of whom 1 got so tired in town 
this season that I laid strict commands upon him not 
to show his face here." 

** But I did not promise to obey. However, I will 
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keep out of your way as much as possible, and if I 
should be so unfortunate as to see you on the pier 
to-night, I will immediately descend to the sands.'* 

" Isn't it provoking ? " whispered Nora to Amy, as 
she drew rein in front of Cliff Cottage, and Henry 
sprang out to open the gate. 

" Isn't it terribly provoking that Colonel Wrottesley 
has followed us here to haunt and worry us as he did 
in town ? " 

"Do you really dislike it so much ?" inquired Amy, 
the honest brown eyes looking straight into the mis- 
chievous black ones, as though trying to penetrate 
their owner's inmost thoughts. 

" Of course — ^why do you ask ? " 

"Because in order to prohibit his following you here 
you must have told him where you were coming," 
answered Amy simply. 

Nora laughed, called her new friend a dear little 
straightforward goose, aad said — 

" Well, to tell the truth, my child, I did want him to 
come, and I did not want him to come. I didn't want 
him at all for his own sake, but I thought he might be 
useful in stimulating the languid attentions of some one 
else — a touch of jealousy does wonders in that way 
occasionally — but this strictly between ourselves." 

And so Miss Barbour unconsciously planted a thorn 
which rankled for many a day in Amy's innocent heart, 
and her small stratagem brought about consequences 
widely different from those she had contemplated. 
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CHAPTER in. 

" LES BEAUX YEUX DE SA CASETTE.'* 

ATHER," said Henry Clyde, fixing his 
eyes on the dry toast he was somewhat 
nervously breaking into minute firag- 
ments, as the party at Marina Villa lingered round 
the breakfast table on Sunday — " would you object to 
stay at home with me this morning ? I want to say 
something particular to you." 

" I have no personal objection, my dear boy — none 
whatever. But in that case who will accompany the 
ladies?" 

" Eldred," said Henry, Ijiughing. 

"Pray do not disturb yourselves about me," ex- 
claimed Nora, with a look of pique, and fluttering her 
muslins with what she intended for great dignity, as 
she glided towards the door. "I am sure Colonel 
Wrottesley will be only to happy to carry my prayer 
book and vinaigrette — he is sure to be hovering about 
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the house somewhere, and I dare say Miss Clyde can 
dispense with your company." 

" Who is this Colonel Wrottesley ? " inquired Mr. 
Clyde, pausing to light a cigar and hand the case to 
his son, as they stepped out on the lawn. 

"No, thank you — not at present," said Henry, 
slipping his arm through his father's. " Colonel Wrot- 
tesley ? Oh, some London admirer of Nora's." 

" And he has followed her here ? That looks rather 
serious, does it not." 

" I think it is serious on the Colonel's part ; and as 
he seems a good fellow, and is unmistakeably a 
gentleman, Nora could hardly do better." 

Henry felt a quiver run through the arm on which 
he leant, and Mr. Clyde gave an abrupt start. 

" My dear father, are you ill ? " 

"Not at all — only (though I detest the word) a 
little nervous. Perhaps I overwalked myself yester- 
day. You often contrive to make me forget that I am 
not so young as you, Hal. Let us look at. that sea- 
line a moment." 

It was perfectly natural that Mr. Clyde should 
sometimes overlook the progress of years which sat on 
him so lightly. The likeness between father and son 
was striking, but the elder was decidedly the hand- 
somer, and still so youthful, erect and active, that 
they were often mistaken for brothers. Neither wore 
beard or moustache — perhaps owing to the possession 
of extremely well formed mouths and dazzling teeth ; 
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the light curls which clustered round their foreheads 
were almost feminine in their glossy abundance ; and 
no silver threads mingled as yet with Mr. Clyde's. 

« 

This youthful appearance was but the outward 
index of an equally youthful temperament which, 
combined with the experience and knowledge of the 
world only to be gained in mature life, made him a 
delightful companion. He had married very young, 
and was left a widower on Eldred's birth. His elder 
sister, Augusta, took charge of his children and home, 
and young though Mr. Clyde was at the time of his 
bereavement, not even rumour had discovered a 
second Mrs. Clyde. 

As the children grew up they became his constant 
companions ; Henry and his father being always, in 
the fullest sense of the word, friends. Henry Clyde 
would leave the merriest and most exciting cricket 
match or boating party for a walk with his father, and 
used to declare that the best of his college chums was 
not such a capital companion. 

Only in business matters was there any shadow of 
reserve between them. There, though Henry had 
been articled to his father, he felt that he was not 
fully in his confidence. He believed Mr. Clyde's 
income to be handsome, and knew that his own allow- 
ance was liberal, and it was always understood that 
some day he should be taken into partnership ; but in 
the interim Henry had been very well content to enjoy 
his liberty, giving a reasonable amount of attention to 
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the Study of the law ; and his father's confidential clerk 
knew far more of the real state of affairs at the Temple 
than did his son and heir. 

"Well, my dear boy," inquired Mr. Clyde, after a 
long pause, which gave Henry time to get excessively 
nervous, ** What have you to say to me ? " 

He responded to the question by another. 

" Do you object to early marriages, father? " 

"Not when tastes and characters are sufficiently 
formed to leave no probability of the parties changing 
their minds — ^and where there is an adequate income. 
I married young myself." 

"You have been good enough to say that you 
thought of taking me into partnership in place of my 
uncle Egbert." 

" That has long been my intention. ** 

"Then — if that were the case there would be no 
imprudence in my marrying an amiable, accomplished 
girl, more than my equal in birth and every personal 
quality." 

" And fortune ? " 

" Should I not have enough for both, father ? " 

An expression of great pain crossed Mr. Clyde's face. 

" What do you mean, Henry ? Who is it you wish 
to marry ? " 

" Amy Vivian." 

"Good heaven ! that can never be." 

" Why not, father ? What should there be against 
it?" 
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" Everything — misery, disgrace, ruin irretrievable 1 " 

" My dear father," cried Henry, startled, " I did not 
mean to disturb you. I have been too abrupt in this 
disclosure, and have vexed you." 

" No, no — it is not that ; I wish it were. I 
always supposed you were attached to Nora Bar- 
bour." 

It is Henry's turn to look amazed. 

" I never dreamt of such a thing. Of course we 
have always been good friends, but not in that kind of 
way. It is as far from her thoughts as from my 
own." 

" There I am sure you are wrong. Nora has shown 
on all occasions a marked preference for your society. 
She goes nowhere alone — she refuses every invitation 
to stay at other and far gayer houses — she wears, reads, 
plays, sings only what you admire." 

"All true enough, but," Henry still argued, "not at 
all conclusive as to the state of her affections." 

" Then why has she persistently refused all the ex- 
cellent offers made to her ? " 

" I suppose she did not care about the men." 

" I suppose she cared for some one else. Any one 
of Nora's professed admirers would have made his way 
with a girl whose heart was free. But indeed, Henry, 
it is most important for us that my theory should be 
correct. You little know how much is involved in 
it." 

" What ? Do not keep me in suspense." 
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"The future prospects of your brother and sister, as 
well as your own — and ray honour." 

"Father!" 

" It is horribly true. I must tell you all sooner or 
later, though heaven knows I have striven hard to 
spare you. Your uncle Egbert, you are aware, was my 
co-trustee for Nora's property. Do you recollect his 
going to the West Indies, in accordance with her 
father's will, to realise and invest it ? " 

" Perfectly — child though I was." 

" He did not invest it. He yielded to the tempta- 
tion to speculate, when so large a sum of money was 
wholly in his hands, fully intending that Nora should 
share the gain he expected — ^and he lost it alL That 
was why he never married. He toiled for the rest of his 
life, living almost as a miser to keep up her allowance, 
educate her handsomely, and if possible replace some 
of the capital" 

" Was he able to do so ? " 

** Only a drop in the ocean. 

" When did you know all this ? " 

" On his return to England ; and witnessing his 
agony of remorse, and trusting in his power to make 
restitution, I kept his secret, to save him from 
public infamy, till the day of his death, which un- 
questionably shame and self-reproach hastened. He 
left the knowledge of his guilt — a yet heavier 
burthen upon me. The dread of Nora's marrying, of 
her fortune being suddenly called for, of all the 
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horrible attendant exposure, weighed on me night 
and day, till a hope dawned that through you it 
might be averted. Have you not wondered that 
with my large professional income, and various suc- 
cessful investments, I should live so plainly and keep 
down your allowance as I do ? I yet hope to make 
good my brother's error before I die. But if Nora 
marries out of the family, or is disengaged next year 
— everything must come out" 

" Father," cried Henry, passionately, " why did 
you not tell me this dreadful secret sooner? I will 
freely give up everything you may have intended 
to leave to me, and toil all my life to replace Nora's 
fortune ; but I cannot marry for money." 

"And how do you suppose matters are to be 
explained to Nora's future husband?" asked Mr. 
Clyde, bitterly. " She is just the girl to marry from 
pique if her evident preference is slighted; and 
in a few weeks I may have to account to Colonel 
Wrottesley for the disappearance of his wife's dowry. 
Or even if that should not be the case, at the 
beginning of next year I must avow all to Nora 
herself." 

"Whyso?*' 

"Because in December she will be twenty-five, 
and her fortune should pass into her own hands and 
management." 

Henry Clyde suddenly flung himself on the grass 
by his father's feet, groaning aloud. 
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The first sorrow — above all, the first shame — ^how 
intolerable they are to the young and high-spirited ! 
Henry Clyde could not bear the light of day ; the 
careless song of birds overhead seemed to madden 
him ; the sweet scent of the flowers, the soft rustle in 
the grass to mock his wild and angry misery ; all 
sorts of mad alternatives rushed through his brain, 
each seeming momentarily preferable to tame endur- 
ance .of the humiliation awaiting him. 

He would fly from the country — he would bury 
himself- in some uncivilised region where his 
native tongue should be unheard, his race and land 
unknown. 

Suddenly, raising his head, he saw the bent figure 
of his father, stricken down by a brother's guilt and a 
son's misery ; and going swiftly to his side, Henry 
laid his head on his father's shoulder and sobbed like 
a child. 

** My dear father, we will bear this trouble together. 
1 will do exactly what you wish. You have had years 
of this torture to endure alone — and the fault was not 
yours." 

" Part of it has been, unquestionably. And all the 
punishment should have been, could I have over-ruled 
events. But some of the burden of sin is sure to fall 
on the heads of the innocent — unto the third and 
fourth generation." 

" I will willingly share your troubles, father. You 
deserve that much from me, at all events.^' 
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"You have always been a good son to me, 
Harry. And I hoped Nora would make you a good 
wife." 

" I cannot say that she would have been my choice, 
even if I had not seen some one who was. And Nora 
IS older than I am." 

"Only two or three years," said Mr. Clyde, 
quickly. *^She is a most excellent, clever, charm- 
ing girl, who might make any man happy. I 
only wish " — here his speech ended abruptly, and 
whatever his wish might have been it was lost in 
silence. 






CHAPTER IV. 

" Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new." 

|ARRY, what in the world has made you so 
doleful for the last day or two? You have 
not been the least like yourself. Come 
and hold this skein of silk while I wind it Have you 
something on your mind ? " 

"Yes," said Henry Clyde, taking advantage of 
Nora's question with a desperate plunge. " Something 
very heavy on my mind, but which I am almost afraid 
to disclose. " 

" Ah, it is sure to be a relief to tell it, whatever it 
may be. A secret is so much more easily kept by 
two." 

" It is not exactly a secret, but a question ; a ques- 
tion I have hardly courage to ask." 

"Well, you see, that depends so much on whom 
you must put it to. Tell me, and I will advise you." 
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" You can answer it, if you choose. It is only this : 
will you be my wife ? " 

" Only ! " 

Nora rose so suddenly that silk, needles, canvsls, all 
fell on the carpet at her feet Stooping to pick them 
up gave Henry a moment to recover himself. 

" If you cah indeed so greatly honour me," he said 
earnestly, "I will make it the study of my life to secure 
your happiness. You shall never for a moment regret 
that you have trusted me, Nora." 

She had moved away to the window, and from her 
averted face and motionless figure Henry could infer 
nothing. But he was wretchedly conscious of his own 
constrained and hesitating manner and the want of 
enthusiasm which he thought must make itself felt 
by her. 

"And how about your happiness?" she suddenly 
asked, turning and fixing her dark penetrating eyes full 
upon him. 

Under the circumstances this was a most embarras- 
sing question, and Henry stammered out — 

"Mine? Oh, that is of no consequence. I mean, 
of course, that would naturally follow." 

" You see," said Nora, reseating herself and watch- 
ing Henry attentively through her long drooped eye- 
lashes, " 1 1 ive romantic ideas about love and mar- 
riage. I should require my husband to be absolutely 
devoted to me, and to care nothing at all about my 
fortune. I do think of all odious and contemptible 
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beings on the face of the earth a fortune-hunter is the 
most contemptible." 

" Nora," cried Henry, with burning cheeks, " I hoj^e 
you know me well enough to believe, to understand, 
that I am not mercenary. I mean, that I should never 
seek any girl's hand merely because she was rich, and 
that it would make no difference to me — to my affection 
for you — if you were absolutely penniless." 

" And then," resumed Nora, industriously stabbing 
her embroidery with an unthreaded needle, ** I should 
demand my husband's entire affection. He must be 
able solemnly to vow that he loves me and me alone, 
and that he always has loved me and me alone, and 
that he always will love me and me alone." 

" Of course," faltered Henry, horribly ashamed of 
himself, and envying Nora's fluent self-possession, while 
secretly wishing her at the North Pole with all her 
eloquence. 

" And pray what does Amy say to all this ? " in- 
quired Miss Barbour, as a coup de grace. 

" Nora, in heaven's name, what do you mean ? " 
cried Henry, desperately, unable to disguise that she 
had hit home. 

" I mean this," she replied, relenting in her moment 
of triumph, going to his side, and laying a. firm, but 
gentle hand on his arm, " I mean that you have been 
a very silly boy, and that you have only me to thank 
for not having been a very naughty boy. I do not 
ask what influence has been at work, nor why you 
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have tried to do an unworthy thing ; but I'm sure you 
are very glad you failed, and it could not have been 
your fault originally," cried this extremely inconsistent 
young woman, struggling hard against a strong inclina- 
tion to scold — " And, oh 1 Hany, I'm so disappointed 
in you 1 " 

Colouring high with wounded pride, abashed, con- 
fused, wholly unable to defend himself, Henry turned 
towards the door, when Nora stopped him. 

" Remember, Harry, we must always be friends, and 
nothing more. If you are in any trouble or anxiety," 
she added very seriously, " confide in me, and rely on 
me. That is all I ask." 

" Nora, you are an angel 1 " 

" By no means," she said, laughing heartily. " Amy 
is of a far more angelic stamp than I. By the way, why 
don't you go and see her ? She seemed quite miserable 
yesterday when I took her for a drive." 

" Amy," he bitterly repeated, "I must never see her 
again." 

"Why not? What is the matter now? I detest 
mysteries." 

" It is not my mystery, Nora," said poor Harry, 
wearily, " I cannot help myself. I am bound hand and 
foot, and nothing can be done to release me." 

** Humph I we will see about that. Do talk like a 

man, Harry, and a man of spirit If I were a man 

nothing should make me despond." 

With which gallant sentiment Nora quitted the 

u 
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drawing-room, and made her way to Mr. Clyde's 
study. Giving an imperative little tap at the door, 
and scarcely waiting for a somewhat reluctant " Come 
in ! " she entered and seated herself opposite her 
guardiaiL 

" Mr. Clyde," she said abruptly, "Henry has made me 
an offer." 

" Indeed 1 " he replied, without raising his eyes from 
his papers. 

" And I have refused him." 

" Refused him. Why ? " 

" Partly because he preferred some one else, and 
partly because I preferred some one else." 

Mr. Clyde turned very white, and did not speak for 
a moment 

" I may have to give a different answer to the same 
question, shortly, guardian," resumed Nora, demurely. 

" Do you mean to this other gentleman, whom you 
prefer?" 

" Certainly ; when he asks me." 

" He has not done so yet, then ? " 

" No, But," added the saucy girl, with perfect cool- 
ness, " I believe if he is very much longer hesitating 
about it, I shall propose to him." 

« Nora 1 " 

" Don't look so shocked, my dear sir. You see, I 
am quite certain about his feelings, and I have been 
waiting patiently for him to declare them such a long 
time ! I think the financial question may possibly 
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have weighed with him, as he is not overwhelmingly 
rich. But in three months — ^let me see, September, 
October, November, I>5cember — no, in four months 
(to be accurate) I shall attain the enormous age of 
five-and-twenty, and full control, I believe, of my for- 
tune. So my hand will be worth having, and he need 
not hesitate on that score any longer, and I don't want 
to be set down as an old maid. Now, in return for 
my extreme frankness to you, tell me what induced 
Harry to propose to me ? " 

" Did he not tell you himself?" 

"No," said Nora, composedly, "I had not the 
heart to press the question. He was quite sufficiently 
confused and ashamed, poor fellow, at what I did 
elicit from him." 

" He had no right to be so," said Mr. Clyde, speak- 
ing with a great and painful effort, '' I am the one to 
blame, Nora ; and I alone. I certainly always thought 
you were attached to Henry." 

"What, Mr. Clyde? Did you suppose I was 
breaking my heart from unrequited affection, and did 
you compassionately persuade Harry to sacrifice him- 
self in order to save me from despair? I am so 
deeply grateful for your merciful consideration 1 " 

" Nora, Nora, do not speak so bitterly. I believed, 
as I have said, that you had a regard for Henry, and I 
could not doubt that you would make him an admir- 
able wife. And — and there were other circumstances 
which seemed to make it desirable." 
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**What were those 'other circumstances?' I 
think I have a right to know everything now, Mr. 
Clyde." 

" You have indeed — a greater right than you are 
aware of. Besides, I owe it to Henry to explain his 
conduct." 

Then, with much difficulty and poignant distress, 
but as briefly as possible, Mr. Clyde gave Nora the 
history of the loss of her fortune through his brother's 
breach of trust, and of his own endeavour to replace 
it. 

" You see, Nora," he concluded, " I must throw 
myself entirely on your mercy and that of your future 
husband. I confess I cannot face exposure in this 
matter — perhaps for the sake of my innocent children 
you will spare their father's name. But any other 
reparation in my power you have only to point out 
I would not imperil your happiness in the slightest 
degree — heaven knows I would lay down my life to 
secure it 1 " 

" You set about it in an odd fashion, Mr. Clyde ! — 
trying to give me away to a man I do not love, and 
who does not love me ! " cried Nora, laughing (some- 
what hysterically) to conceal the emotion with which 
she had heard her guardian's confession. 

" Nora, be more generous. I have told you repeat- 
edly that of all my mistakes that was the greatest. 
What I now wish to say is that I am sure I can trust 
you to treat this matter leniently to Colonel Wrottes- 
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ley. I shall of course keep up your allowance, and in 
time I hope to hand over the principal." 

" How can you possibly do that, Mr. Clyde, with 
your sister and your younger children to provide for, 
and Harry to settle in life ? " 

"Henry will not think of marrying — at all events 
while I am alive. That penalty he must pay for the 
sins of others. And the children will do something 
for themselves. It shall all be made good, Nora — 
only you must give us time." 

" But you see that is so awkward and unfortunate, 
Mr. Clyde. I had quite set my heart on making my 
husband a present of my whole fortune, entire and 
undivided, to do what he liked with— throw it in the 
fire if he would." 

Mr. Clyde covered his face with his hands in 
uncontrollable pain. 

Then Nora went up and dropped on her knees 
before him, and with gentle force withdrew his hands, 
and whispered, with charming, blushing confusion — 

" Won't you take it, dear guardian ! Dearest, best 
of friends ? You see you must take me with it, if you 
do. Will that be an insuperable drawback ? I told 
you, if the husband of my choice delayed much 
longer in proposing to me, I should propose to 
him ! " 

" Nora, for pity's sake do not trifle with me. Can 
you be in earnest ? " 

" Terribly in earnest ! Why, how stupid you clever 
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men can be ! Is it possible you never found me out? 
I fell in love with you the first time we ever met, 
when you fetched me home from Brussels, and were 
so kind and considerate and thoughtful in every way. 
You had not long lost Harr/s mother then, and, 
giddy school-girl though I was, I would gladly 
have changed places with her, to be so loved and 
mourned." 

"My dearest, my own warm-hearted, generous 
Nora ! how little I suspected your secret I " 

"Ah, how could you be so blind? I refused 
everybody else, because I could not bear to leave 
you, and because I never saw any one like you, 
and yet you never guessed my real reason. Why, 
I very soon found out that you were getting fond of 
men' 

" I learnt to love you passionately, Nora. But I 
controlled and concealed my attachment, and would 
scarcely admit it even to myself because I could not 
dare to hope that one so young and bright and 
beautiful would throw herself away on a grey old man, 
worn by the cares and sorrows of life." 

" You are not old, you are not grey, you are the 
handsomest and best and cleverest man I ever knew, 
and yet you fancied I could prefer a rattlebrain like 
Colonel Wrottesley, or a boy like Harry, ever so much 
younger than I am, whom I am very, very fond of, 
just because he is his father's son." 

Mr. Clyde found no words in which to answer her. 
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but a long embrace was far more eloquent. At last 
she whispered mischievously as she disengaged her- 
self, 

" You are quite sure you are not taking me in 
order to settle that difficulty about my dowry, after 
all?" 

** If you dare to suggest that again I will not take 
you at all." 

It is to be presumed that Nora never did, for, 
before the Christmas evergreens were removed from 
Westbourne Church, there was a double wedding in 
it, at which Major "Vivian had to give away two 
brides. Public opinion was almost equally divided 
as to which was the more charming, the blonde or the 
brunette, but quite unanimous in the verdict that Mr. 
Clyde looked nearly as young, quite as happy, and 
handsomer than his son. 

Colonel Wrottesley had evidently quite recovered 
from the wound to his affections, for he officiated as 
" best man," while Sylvia had suddenly bloomed into 
such a pretty and womanly bridesmaid that the adage, 
"One wedding makes many," was quoted by the 
spectators with much significance. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FLIGHT. 



" From your presence forth I go 
A lost and lonely man ; 
Reckless alike of weal er woe 

Heaven's benison or ban. 
He who has known the tempest's worst 

May bare him to the blast 
Blame not these tears : they are the first ; 
Are they the last?" 



-^Praed, 




The word was uttered in a clear, 
emphatic, manly voice. 
"Oh, Wilfred!" exclaimed Flora Menteith, at 
this, as she deemed, heartless decision of her 
brother's. 
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" No, I repeat I have no other answer to give.^ 

** And Celia is breaking her heart for you 1" remon- 
strated Flora. 

" Her heart," Wilfred echoed bitterly — " her 
heart ! " 

"The truest and kindest in the world," said his 
sister. " If you throw it away, as you seem unac- 
countably bent on doing, you will never in all your 
life find any one to love you as she has loved you, 
Wilfred." 

" Heaven forbid that I ever should ! And heaven 
forbid that I should ever love woman again as I have 
loved her 1 " 

" What do you mean, Wilfred ? " asked Flora. 
'* Why are you so changed? I am really puzzled and 
miserable ! " 

" Don't fret, my dear. It is. not your fault, and it 
is beyond your remedy." 

" But what is the reason ? ** she persisted. " I am 
so fond of Celia ; and I thought that we should all be 
so happy when you were married. Why is it all 
altered?" 

"You had better ask Celia herself," suggested 
Wilfred. 

" She knows no more than I do. She is quite as 
much in the dark, and just as unhappy." 

" Then you have asked her? " 

"Certainly I have — ^at least, when your dreadful 
letter came, I told her I had heard that your engage- 
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ment was broken off, and that you were going abroad. 
I asked if she could tell me why ; and she could not — 
she could offer no explanation." 

" Of course not ! she has gained her object, and 
thrown the quarrel at my door — and she is satis- 
fied." 

" Wilfred, how can you be so cruelly unjust ? You 
know Celia as well as I do — ^you know how good and 
true she is. I cannot guess what reason you have for 
being angry with her, but, whatever it may be, I am 
sure you deceive yourself." And pretty Floral Men- 
teith — perched disconsolately on the edge of an old- 
fashioned cabinet on which her brother had established 
her, out of the litter of clothes, books, linen, and a 
hundred and one unnecessary necessaries with which 
his room was covered — absently tore some of his blue 
official envelopes into minute fragments, and scattered 
them over the floor, saying — "There — your house- 
keeper will be obliged to sweep that up, and some of 
the dust will come with it ; then, perhaps, we shall be 
able to see the pattern of the carpet at last. What a 
bright idea ! " 

Her brother was on his knees, rapidly filling trunks 
and tin boxes with all sorts of incongruous articles, 
and did not even condescend to look up in response 
to this sally. 

" You are packing very badly, Wilfred ! I saw a 
pair of boots go right on the top of your collars — and 
oh, that bottle of macassar. The stopper will be sure to 
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come out and spoil all your coats and waiscoats if you 
don't wrap it up in something ! " 

Wilfred raised his head, half inclined to scold his 
sister for her frivolity, but seeing large tears in the 
pretty blue eyes, and the saucy lips quivering pain- 
fully, he checked himself. 

'' I talk nonsense because I'am afraid of breaking 
down altogether, Wilfred. Don't go abroad, there's a 
dear boy ! I'm sure it will all be right with Celia, and 
I can't spare you — ^indeed I can't." 

" Poor little girll I don't like to leave you, Florrie; 
but you will soon be happy with aunt Agatha and the 
babies. As to Celia, understand once for all that 
nothing will ever be right between us again, and that 
the best thing our friends can do for us is to be silent 
on the subject." 

The brother and sister were in a large room, form- 
ing part of a set of chambers in the Temple. The 
windows, darkened by dust and shaded by the thick 
branches of some old trees standing in the gardens 
below, admitted little light The panelled walls, the 
heavy furniture, blackened by age, the abundant litter 
of pens, ink, and repelling-looking books, were oddly 
out of keeping with the bright airy little figure in fresh 
pink-and-white llama, and chip hat with a wreath of 
rosebuds and forget-me-nots, perched on the cabinet, 
and looking more like a Dresden-china shepherdess, 
slightly exaggerated in size, than an ordinary mortaL 

People were always doubtful, when first introduced 
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to Flora, whether she were child or woman. Her 
figure, hands, and feet were childishly small ; her 
features and expression had the soft simplicity of 
childhood. Even the light locks of hair which lay in 
fair rings on her forehead were like those of a child ; 
but when from beneath their shade, a glimpse was 
caught of the wonderful dark eyes, there came a re- 
velation of thought and feeling that could belong only 
to a woman. 

This perplexing mixture of youthfulness and 
womanliness in her appearance, which extended also 
to her spirits, manners, and tastes, had been as it were 
a fortune to Flora. For, when Lord Menteith's chil- 
dren had grown too old for nursery surveillance^ his lord- 
ship, who had a horror of their becoming precociously 
sedate and formal under scholastic discipline, counter- 
balanced the inevitable governess by introducing their 
cousin Flora to play with them and **keep them 
young." So the portionless orphan, with her gaiety, 
grace, and tenderness, was taken as an elder daughter 
into the Menteith household. 

While Flora still sat thoughtfully balancing herself 
on her elevated seat, a firm and rather heavy step 
rapidly ascended the stairs, and some ojie knocked at 
the door, entering at the same moment 

"Oh, Mr. Elphinstone," exclaimed Flora, "I want to 
speak to you so much ! " Then, not thinking her 
position suflficiently dignified for a serious conference, 
she added, tranquilly, " Help me down, please." 
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George Elphinstone was not at all a "ladies* man." He 
had never in his life been able to pay small attentions 
with the unembarrassed lightness of a practised cava- 
lier; rather were they coupled with a clumsiness 
which made them marked and disconcerting. He 
had already been sufficiently disturbed by seeing this 
dazzling apparition enthroned among his friend's dusty 
and rarely-opened law-books, and hb confusion was 
completed by her startling request. 

He did not know how to set about his task — the 
cabinet was clearly too high for him to give her his 
hand for a jump. He looked round for help, but 
Wilfred was audibly washing his hands in the farther 
room. Mr. Elphinstone drew a long breath of per- 
plexity and submission, and then, clasping the fairy 
waist, which his hands almost spanned, he placed Flora 
safely on the floor. 

She thanked him demurely, and forthwith, giving a 
sudden, searching glance from those lovely eyes, in- 
quired — 

" What is the trouble between Wilfred and Celia, 
Mr. Elphinstone?" 

He was altogether taken at a disadvantage, and 
hesitated and stammered in a manner most imlike his 
usual cynical coolness. 

" I — I really do not know," he at last began. 

'' It is not of the slightest use for you to say that 
you don't know," interrupted Flora, severely ; " and it 
is quite beneath you to equivocate." 
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" I was not about to deny that I knew the facts, 
Miss Menteith," explained the culprit/ humbly ; " I 
intended to say that, if Wilfred had not told you them 
himself, I did not know that I was at liberty to do 
so.'' 

" Quite right, George," said his friend, joining them. 
" Spoken with your usual judgment. Well, have you 
found out about my ship ? " 

" Leaves. Southampton to-morrow at four o'clock." 

"Oh, Mr. Elphinstone, if you won't tell me any- 
thing, or help me in any way to clear up this mystery 
about Celia, at all events persuade Wilfred not to go 
t9 India 1 " 

" I cannot, Miss Menteith," said George, sadly, 

" Why not ? Surely you will be sorry to see him 
go ? Surely you wish to keep him here ? " 

" Most sincerely I do. I shall be lonely enough in 
this den when he is gone." 

"Then help me to make him stay with us," 
suggested Flora. 

" I cannot. For his own sake, the best thing for 
him is to go." 

" Oh, how can you say so ? I declare you are as 
cruel as he is ! " 

"Come, Flora, it is time you were back at the 
Square," said her brother. "Will you ride or walk?" 

"Walk, of course— then I shall be with you a little 
longer ; aud I may come to Southampton and see you 
off to-monow — if you really will go?" 
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Wilfred hesitated, but could not resist his sister's 
imploring face. 

*' If Flora goes to Southampton with us, will you 
take her home, George ? " 

" Most gladly — if she will allow me." 




CHAPTER II. 




A BROKEN IDOL. 

'* A worthless woman ; mere cold clay 
As all false things are ; but so fair 
She takes the breath of men away 
Who gaze upon her unaware." 

— E, B, Browning, 

HORTLY before the departure of the good 
ship Aureole, which was to convey Celia's 
lover to the capital of Her Majest/s Indian 
Empire, Wilfred Menteith and George Elphinstone were 
hurrying along the esplanade at Folkestone, in earnest 
conversation. 

"You are sure," inquired the latter, " that this will 
hot affect your engagement ? " 

" Quite certain. Celia and her father are the most 
unselfish, unworldly people that ever breathed. Of 
course it may delay our marriage a little — it probably 
will — and I must look more to my profession than I 
have ever done hitherto. But I know it will make no 
ultimate difference." 

George Elphinstone looked gravely at the enthusi- 
astic face, glowing with feeling, turned towards him. 
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He had had a longer and harsher experience of the 
world's ways than Wilfred, and he did not feel so 
sanguine as his friend. 

" I can't help wishing that you had written to tell 
them all about it before coming down/' he said. 

" Oh, it wasn't at all necessary ; they will be sure to 
have heard of it by this time from some friend" 

"That is just what I should have prevented. I 
wish you had been the first to tell them." 

" Well, but," urged Wilfred, determined to be in the 
right, " anyhow they must have seen it in the paper — 
everybody knows by this time." 

" I have not seen it in any paper. Whom did your 
uncle marry ? It was quite a sudden affair, was it not ? " 

** Yes, and most startling to me. Sir Hugh went to 
Cowes, as usual, soon after Christmas, and when he 
returned wrote to me that he had met the woman for 
whose sake he had kept single all his life ; that she 
was a widow, and that he hoped shortly to make her 
his wife. I was astounded, I assure you." 

** Yes, it will make some alteration in your prospects. 
Adieu to Cranfield and the ^baronetcy. It is a very 
different thing for Celia Diprose to become plain Mrs. 
Menteith instead of Lady Cranfield, and live in some 
suburban villa instead of the HalL 

" George, what a Job's comforter you are ! " cried 
Wilfred, impatiently. " Of course I know all that, 
but the Diproses are not at all the sort of people to 
break faith on that account It is not as though it 
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reduced me to beggary. My uocle says he shall 
always continue my allowance — a handsome one — 
and take care that it is secured to me ; and I am to 
consider Cranfield as much my home as ever. I must 
work a little harder, certainly ; but Celia and I will 
show you how happy two people who love each other 
can be on a very moderate income." 

" Why did you not tell the Diproses at once ? ** 

'^ Because my uncle strictly charged me to tell no 
one till he was actually married — ^and that was only 
last week." 

" Well, I hope it will turn out all right" 

" Oh, you will see soon enough. After an hour's 
walk, you wiU share my welcome, and wonder how 
you could ever have hinted at coldness or fickleness 
in the Diproses." 

So joyous, so secure, so unshaken was Wilfred in 
his confidence that he inspired his more anxious friend 
with somewhat the same spirit, and they walked gaily 
on enjoying the fresh sea-breeze, and criticising the 
various groups they met or passed. 

Wilfred had many greetings to return ; his frequent 
visits to the Diproses, who lived but a few miles beyond 
Folkestone, had made him known to all their circle. 

Suddenly he grasped Elphinstone's arm, his hand- 
some face lighting up with proud and tender admira- 
tion. 

" By Jove, George," he cried, " there is Celia her- 
self just coming down the esplanade 1 This is fortu- 
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nate ; we can all go to The Limes together. Come, 
make haste, there's a dear old fellow 1 " 

Approaching them was a radiant vision — a girl so 
lovely that all eyes were bent upon her, and, looking 
once, could hardly turn away. 

She was a little above middle height, with a g^race- 
ful figure, and that far rarer charm, a graceful walk ; 
with a free erect carriage of the head, whose beautiful 
shape was shown to advantage by a glossy coronet of 
natural plaits; with magnificent hazel eyes shaded by 
long lashes darker than the bright chestnut hair, a 
delicate yet glowing complexion, varying with every 
shade of feeling, and features lovely in themselves, but 
lovelier from their frank, gentle, trustful expression — 
a face to admire much, but love more. 

"Well, I don't wonder," thought George Elphinstone 
to himself ^* that Wilfred is so wrapped up in this girL" 

She did not see them at first ; she was talking with 
great animation to a tall, military-looking man, older 
than herself, on whose arm she leant, and did not ob- 
serve the two friends till Wilfred, his face beaming 
with delight, was by her side with outstretched hand 

Then she turned, glanced at him with perfectly un- 
recognising coldness, and walked on. 

The little scene passed very swiftly and in utter 
silence ; but several pedestrians looked round, struck 
by something dramatic in the position of the chief 
actors — especially in Wilfred's undisguised, uncon- 
trollable amazement and dismay. 
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Elphinstone was by his friend's side in a moment, 
and, putting his arm through Wilfred's, drew him away. 

**What does it mean, George?" he asked, con- 
ftisedly. "I — I can't understand it." 

"I am very much afraid, my dear boy, that it 
means what I half anticipated. The heir of Cranfield 
and the briefless barrister are such very different per- 
sonages that Miss Diprose, though well acquainted 
with the one, does not recognise the other." * 

" I don't know that I can believe it, George. I 
trusted so thoroughly in her disinterestedness. I 
could have staked my life on her truth." 

" Who was with her? " asked Elphinstone. 

" I don't know. I did not notice. I saw only her." 

For a time they walked aimlessly on, their apparent 
object being to lose the sense of mental disturbance 
in physical fatigue. 

Elphinstone, who had at first dreaded some wild 
outbreak of rage and disappointment from Wilfred, 
began to find the silence oppressive. 

"1 feel actually stunned," said Menteith at last. 
" It is as though Celia had lifted her hand and struck 
me in the face. I wonder how a woman feels when she 
takes a heart in her hand and crushes out of it all hope 
and faith, every good impulse and high ambition." 

" No woman has it in her power to do that," ob- 
served Elphinstone. ** There is always work to be 
done, and pleasure to be had in doing it well." 

"But not always strength to do it I tell you. 
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George, by this one act Celia has ruined my life. 
Where am I to look for truth if she is false ? How 
can I believe in goodness when she, whom 1 thought 
the embodiment of generous constancy, forsakes me at 
the first reverse of fortune? I tell you my life is 
worthless to me now, and I don't care how, or where, 
or when I throw it away." 

Elphinstone's heart ached as he looked at the 
young face, so changed within the last hour — white, 
careworn, and gloomy — and heard the vibration of in- 
dignant pain in the pleasant voice. 

" I know what you feel, Wilfred," he said, kindly. 
" But you will get over it, as we get over everything — 
except death. The knowledge of her unworthiness 
will help you after a time, though it is the worst part 
of the business now." 

" To think that I should be so utterly, cruelly, 
^rretchedly deceived 1 I cared nothing for the loss of 
money and title, absolutely nothing, while I had her 
love ; and, losing that, I have lost ever3rthing ! " 

"Is it possible," asked CJeorge, "that she thinks 
you ought to have been more candid with her, 
and is vexed with you for leaving her to learn from 
other lips what so nearly affects you both ? " 

" No — ^it is more than that Celia was never ultra- 
sensitive, or quick io resent trifles. If that had been 
all, she would have told me of it when we met, and 
forgiven me because I had been in trouble. She 
must have meant to break off our engagement in a 
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manner so painful and so final as to leave me no wish 
or power to appeal." 

'* What shall you do ? Shall we go to The Limes 
now ? " 

" To what purpose ? How could I meet her after 
such an insult ? I should either despise myself for 
becoming again the fool of her beauty and my love, 
or be more violent than a man ought to be with any 
woman. No— I shall never enter their doors again ! " 

Elphinstone thought, on the whole, that it was 
better so, especially as he suspected that a stronger 
influence than pique with Wilfred, or disappointed 
ambition, had wrought the change in Celia, and that, 
if Wilfred went to The Limes, he would be exasperated 
by finding there a favoured rival. . 

The two friends returned to London that night, and 
for the next few feverish weeks Elphinstone devoted 
himself to Wilfred. 

Elphinstone had been through the fire himself, and 
the ordeal had left him a little hardened and roughened 
outwardly, perhaps — ^with little care for or belief ih 
the graces of life, but with readier sympathy for the 
griefs and needs of others. 

For Wilfred he had even womanly tenderness and 
patience. He did not remonstrate with his anger or 
ridicule his despair. He would busy himself for hours 
with books and papers, never obtruding questions or 
condolence, when it suited the younger man to remain 
at home in moody silence. He would walk with him 
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the whole long summer night, through city streets or 
dreary suburbs, or where the moonlight silvered even 
the murky Thames, and made old Chelsea doubly 
picturesque. He showed no resentment, and felt 
none, when sometimes his companionship was un- 
graciously accepted, sometimes querulously rejected. 

" No — I will neither quarrel nor let you quarrel, 
Wilfred," he would say, good-humouredly. **You 
may cut up as rough as you please with me, dear 
boy." He felt sufficiently rewarded by Wilfred's 
muttered — 

"You're a good fellow, Elphinstone, and, if ever my 
life is worth anything again, I shall owe it to you alone." 

George Elphinstone saved his friend from solitude, 
as well as from himself. But he saw clearly that a 
thorough change was needed to rouse him from the 
mingled indolence and restlessness of his daily life. 

And therefore, when pretty Flora entreated 
Elphinstone to urge her brother to reject the appoint- 
ment which Lord Menteith had offered him in India, 
George sagely shook his head, and said Wilfred must 
go — it was " the best thing for him." 

In the glowing July sunshine, Wilfred 'Menteith, 
on the deck of the Aureole, said good-bye to his 
nearest relative, his dearest friend, and his kind, 
motherly aunt, who had been the earthly guardian of 
their childhood, and who had made perhaps as great 
a sacrifice as any she had been called upon to make 
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in all her comfortable life, by rising at some unprece- 
dentedly early hour in order to gratify the wish of 
** those random children " to spend Wilfred's last hour 
on English soil together. 

It quickly passed, bringing Wilfred but little 
regret, save for the three who were being hurried back 
into their boat, and who withheld their tears that they 
might not lose one last look or parting wave of the 
hand. 

Poor Lady Menteith, worn out by her exertions, 
slept nearly all the way back to London ; and 
George Elphinstone devoted himself to cheering and 
soothing Flora, much as he might have done to a 
broken-hearted child — with such good effect that, 
when they roused Lady Menteith at Waterloo Station, 
Flora was smiling and blooming again, though in 
somewhat April fashion, through an occasional 
glimmer of tears. 

In the fulness of her gratitude for this result Lady 
Menteith, who had a horror of seeing people unhappy, 
said, as she shook hands with George, before entering 
he'r carriage — 

" I am sure you will be very dull in your chambers 
now Wilfred is gone, Mr. Elphinstone. Pray come 
often to Cavendish Square — we shall be very glad to 
see you." 

And George Elphinstone — a, vowed Benedict, a 
woman-hater, a confirmed old bachelor of thirty-two — 
gratefully assented. 




CHAPTER III. 
celia's eyes are opened. 

" Where my heart is, wherever that may be, 
Might I but foUpw ! 
If you fly thither over heath and lea 
Oh honey-sucking bee, 
Oh careless swallow, 
Bid oneior whom I watch keep watch for me.** 

— Christina RossetH, 

HE prettiest room at The Limes was the 
breakfast-room. Its French windows, 
adjoining a rustic porch over which roses, 
jessamine, and clematis twined in friendly rivalry, 
opened on an old-fashioned flower-garden, whose 
beds, bordered with turf and intersected by gravel 
paths, were crowded vith sweet-scented flowers, musk, 
mignonette, stocks, heliotrope. A grassy bank, 
which in spring was studded with violets, primroses, 
and the fairy-like wood-anemone, led to a thick hedge 
of roses and syringa, which parted off the vegetable 
garden, itself delightful to walk in, with its shady 
fruit-trees nodding over the low moss-grown 
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wall, its pungent herbs, and its hothouses 
glistening in the morning sun. Inside the deep 
porch were neatly-contrived brackets, on which 
stood geraniums, fuchsias, and other brilliant plants, 
and from the top hung a large gilt cage in which 
Celia's favourite canaries chirped merrily. 

They could not now win a smile from their 
beautiful mistress. 

Celia poured out her father's coffee, listened to the 
scraps of information which he read to her 
from the Times^ answered when he was inclined to 
talk, and sang his favourite songs when he asked for 
music ; they walked and rode together as usual, paid 
visits, and received friends ; the " letter " of their 
lives was in all respects the same — ^but the spirit had 
flown. 

The change made Mr. Diprose seriously uneasy. 
He had nothing tangible to complain of; every wish 
of his was remembered, every suggestion agreed to. 
But he would gladly have exchanged all this gentle in- 
different acquiescence for one burst of merry wilful- 
ness such as had tormented and amused him of old. 

In gaining his fortune Mr. Diprose had lost all liis 
family but Celia, for whose sake he quitted the land 
which gave him so much wealth and so much misery, 
and the home which, before it witnessed so many 
partings, was the scene of a happy married life. 

" Not only joy, but grief, endears ;" and Mr. Diprose 
would willingly have passed the quiet evening of his days 
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where he had spent their bright meridian. But the 
transparent fairness of Celiacs cheek warned him that 
she needed a more temperate climate, and, as he could 
not endure to be parted from his last treasure, they 
sailed for England together. 

Most of his plantations Mr. Diprose sold, retaining 
only his house and the immediately surrounding estate, 
which he placed under the care of his steward. He 
disliked the idea of his early home passing into strange 
hands, and cherished a hope that some day he might 
revisit it 

He never regretted the sacrifice he had made. 
Celia grew so blooming, high-spirited, and beautiful 
that her companionship was his daily delight No 
amount of indulgence could *' spoil " her, in the sense 
of making her selfish, indolent, or ill-tempered And, 
if she was at times a trifle exacting and imperious, she 
was so graceful and warm-hearted, so joyous and 
sincere, that in every mood she seemed the best and 
brightest of every company. 

Of course she was widely admired, and many of her 
admirers would gladly have acknowledged deeper and 
stronger feelings ; but Celia, with all her graciousness, 
was not very approachable. She did not make many 
intimate friends even among her own sex, and looked 
rather scornfully on the thousand and one school-girl 
" devotions." Flirting was a thing to her not only 
distasteful but impossible, and triflers used to avow 
themselves '^ quite afraid *' of Miss Diprose. 
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Doctor Stanworth, her father's oldest friend, whose 
neighbourhood had determined Mr. Diprose's choice 
of a residence, watched the development of Celia's 
character with speculative interest 

" You must take care that she falls in love with the 
right man, Diprose," he used to say ; **for nothing 
short of death will make her fall out again." 

Accordingly the Doctor saw with satisfaction that 
Wilfred Menteith was becoming a favourite at The 
Lipies. 

*' Celia has the stronger mind of the two, and he is 
rather boyish for hfer to have taken a fancy to — ^but 
that is often the case with your high-spirited girls. 
IVe known Wilfred from his cradle, and a more 
honourable, straightforward, affectionate lad I never 
met" 

" Then you thmk I may trust Celia to him, Stan- 
worth ? " asked the anxious father. 

" To be sure you may — rather than to any one else in 
the world. But it's no question of your trust now, old 
fellow ', she has made up her mind, and all you have 
to do is to give the young couple your blessing and an 
odd thousand or so." 

Mr. Diprose did not argue the point. He had 
oflen thought with uneasiness how lonely Celiacs 
position would be if he were taken from her ; and, 
liking Wilfred heartily himself, he looked forward 
with satisfaction to seeing them comfortably settled. 

The Cranfield baronetcy and estates, to which 
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Wilfred was heir presumptive, weighed most of all 
with himself 

Celia regarded wealth and rank with the supreme 
indifference of one to whom all the gifts of fortune 
have come unsolicited, and who has never known a 
wish ungratified; and Mr. Diprose had lived and 
suffered long enough to feel their insufficiency. They 
were advantages, of course, to which he was not in- 
sensible, but he would not have forbidden the banns 
because of their absence. He could give Celia 
enough for comfort — what he longed to ensure was 
her happiness; and for that affection, good sense, 
and high principle were the chief requisites. 

Wilfred, on the other hand, never tired of dilating 
on how well Celia would become her future position 
— what a peerless hostess she would make, what a 
charming Lady Bountiful. It seemed as though he 
thought so slightingly of himself in comparison with 
his idol that he wanted to take in the hand he offered 
her every fair gift of fortune. 

This was the only point on Which they differed ; for 
Celia wished him to think more exclusively of his 
love, and somewhat resented having other consider- 
ations pressed upon her notice. 

When Flora came on the scene, Mr. Diprose's satis- 
faction was doubled. Her sweet vivacity took him by 
storm; and, when Wilfred monopolised Celia, her father 
was quite content with Flora to light his cigar, answer 
his letters, and gallop over the country with him. 
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" The course of trae love " seemed for once to be 
running with unexampled smoothness on to the 
Christmas which had been fixed for Celiacs marriage, 
when suddenly a letter from Flora, full of anxious 
terrified inquiry, announced that Wilfred had accepted 
an appointment in Calcutta, and asked if Celia knew 
his reason for leaving England 

From that moment Celia's health and spirits failed 
visibly. She never complained, never repined, never 
neglected her ordinary duties and pursuits ; but her 
father saw, with an agony of apprehension, her cheeks 
growing paler, her hands more transparent, her smiles 
more rare. He dared not confess his fears to her ; 
but every day the dread grew stronger upon him that 
he should be left alone in his old age. 

Had Wilfred remained in England, Mr. Diprose 
felt that he could have humiliated himself even to 
seek him out, and ask why he had forsaken Celia. 
To win back his darling's smiles and bloom he would 
have made any sacrifice of pride, forgiven any fault 
Why had Wilfred so rashly put the sea between them, 
and cut off every chance of reconciliation ? 

Father and daughter were sitting together at the 
breakfast-table, turning over their letters with the 
languor of those whose thoughts are more engrossing, 
when Mr. Diprose was startled by a cry of mingled 
surprise and delight from Celia. In a moment she had 
started from her seat, clasped her arms round her father's 
neck, and buried a tearful face on his shoulder. 
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" Oh, papa," she cried, *' I knew Wilfred could not 
have ceased to love me ! I don't care for anything 
now. It is only a mistake. He is a dear, true, cruel, 
noble '' 

" My dear Celia," broke in her father, '* Fm very 
glad to hear it, but you forget that I am all in the dark. 
Have you heard from him? " 

" No, papa." 

" From Flora, perhaps ? " • 

" No, dear papa." 

" Then what in the world have you heard ? " 

*' Oh, I'm so happy I don't know how to tell you 
soberly ; but I'll try ; " and Celia released her puzzled 
father, returned to her seat, picked up the fallen letter, 
and read aloud the passage which had occasioned so 
much excitement 

''The note is from Mabel Everard, papa; she's a 
nice little woman, but horridly worldly, you know. 
She says — * Who do you think I met at the Kildares' 
last night? Why, Sir Hugh Cranfield and the bride ! 
I felt so indignant with the old man that I was half 
inclined not to speak to him, but they insisted 
on introducing me to Lady Cranfield. Lady 
Cranfield, indeed ! My poor dear Celia, that is what 
I had hoped to call you some day. Of course you have 
had to break off with that nice handsome Wilfred — ^the 
'' Disinherited Knight " we call him now. I hear that 
he has gone to India — to forget his disappointment, I 
suppose. Is it true ? Of course it's a terrible come* 
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down for him, and I am so sorry for you. To think of 
his uncle's marrying at his time of life I I^dy Cran- 
field has been a pretty woman, I should think, but she 
is quite /a^x^^ ROW. She seems amiable, and wears 
her honours meekly. She was dressed in extremely 
good taste — a mauve moiriy trimmed with violet velvet,' 
&C. So you see, papa," cried Celia, triumphantly, 
*' Wilfred has only made a dreadful mistake, thinking 
to be very generous, and self-sacrificing, and so on. 
The dear foolish boy ! He always counted so much 
on my being Lady Cranfield ; and I suppose his pros- 
pects were not sufficiently bright after that expectation 
was disappointed." 

''I wish to Heaven he had had the common sense to 
come and tell us all about it," said Mr. Diprose, with 
much annoyance, '' instead of running away like a 
coward ! " 

'' I suppose he means to come back quite a great 
man in a few years, papa, and offer me a position far 
above that of a mere baronet's wife." 

" And meantime you are to fret yourself ill and 
make me miserable, and all because of his romantic 
chimseras ! " 

'' Well, I have a very practical and sensible plan 
dawning upon me, papa. Doctor Stanworth ! " she 
called — for they had by this time strolled out of the 
breakfast-room among the flower-beds, and could see 
their old friend's cheery face nodding to them over the 
laurel hedge, as he walked his horse down the lane. 
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"Well, Miss Celia, I*ra glad to see you looking 
rather more blooming this morning." 

" Oh, it is only excitement," said she, helping him 
to twist his bridle-rein round the little wicket-gate when 
he had dismounted, and then putting her hand most 
coaxingly through his arm. " You know, dear Doctor 
Stanworth^ how often you have prescribed a sea-voyage 
for me ? " 

"Yes, my dear — ^yes, certainly," responded the good 
Doctor, seeing that he was expected to be very 
emphatic. 

" What should you say to a voyage to India for the 
cold weather ? " 

" To India ! " excliaimed Mr Diprose. 

"To India!" echoed the Doctor in amazement 
Then, as a light began to dawn upon him from Celia's 
blushes, he added, " To India, by all means^ if you 
start at once." 

" I have no objection," said Celia, demurely, " to 
start as soon as ever papa is ready. I am always glad 
to carry out his wishes, and he has often expressed the 
greatest desire to see his old home again*" 

" Celia, you audacious puss, what is the meaning of 
all this ? Would it really do her good, Doctor ? " 

" I believe it always does a woman good to give her 
her own way," answered the Doctor, dryly. " Besides, 
I do professionally recommend a voyage." 

" That's right," said Celia. " Now it is all settled 
We will send for aunt Alice to take care of The LimeS| 
and get away as soon as possible." 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE ENGLISH BRIDE. 

** Shy she was, and I thought her cold — 

Thought her proud, and fled over the sea, 
Filled I was with folly and spite 
When £llen Adair was dying for me.*' 

— Tennyson, 




S Christmas approached, the English residents 
in Calcutta tried to signalise the season by 
hospitalities such as they had been accus- 
tomed to exchange in England, and friends met in 
handsome city houses or picturesque suburban bun- 
galows as had been their wont in their distant birth- 
place. 

But, however warm the hearts and liberal the hands, 
the festivities were not the same. Body and spirit 
alike grew languid in that Eastern land, and many a 
home-sick longing was expressed for the old country 
as the season of all others most sacred to English 
memories drew near. 
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There was something mournful, too, even in the ex- 
ternal beauty of the scene ; the dazzling but evanescent 
loveliness of tropical flowers, the monotonous dripping 
of fountains, the view through open sun-blinds of 
shadowy verandahs, their slender columns wreathed 
with gay-hued climbing plants and lit with Chinese 
lamps — all seemed to wear the glittering unreality of 
a dream. 

At least so concluded Wilfred Menteith, as he 
watched brilliant figures moving under the festoons of 
palm and acacia branches and clusters of perfumed 
roses, with which Major Ferrand had made gay his 
dwelling ; and thought how gladly he would have ex- 
changed all their delicate beauty for one spray of 
English ivy, one sprig of scai let-berried holly. 

But perhaps he was not quite an impartial judge. 
This particular Christmas was to have brought him so 
much happiness that its approach under such different 
circumstances was intolerably painful 

He had spent his last Christmas at The Limes — three 
happy quiet weeks ; he had gained courage to reveal 
his love to Celia, and win her promise to be his ; and 
then all had gone well with him. Both Mr Diprose 
and Sir Hugh had cordially sanctioned their engage- 
ment, the former only stipulating for a year's delay, 
during which they might all grow better known to each 
other, and arrangements for the future of the young 
couple might be quietly and deliberately made. 
What changes that year of probation had wrought I 
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In spite of all his efforts, Wilfred's thoughts 
would recur to the past ; and the gaj scene around 
was far less vivid to him than the twilight hour in the 
pretty evergreen-decked drawing-room at The Limes, 
with the ruddy firelight gleaming on Celia's glossy 
hair, and betraying the fitful blushes on her cheeks as 
she listened to his whispered vows. 

" Surely I must be going mad ! '' he exclaimed, half 
aloud. 

There, as though grown palpably out of his 
thoughts — only a few paces from him, so near that it 
seemed he could stretch out his hand and touch 
the shining folds of her dress — Celia herself stood 
before him. 

Her head was turned away — she was examining a 
cluster of bright exotics with the interest which only 
new arrivals ever show — ^but he could not possibly be 
mistaken. The shapely curve of her throat, the 
graceful poise of her small head, well defined by its 
close coronet of plaits, the repose of her un- 
studied attitude, were Celia's and could be Celia's 
alone. 

Wilfred was still gazing spell-bound, when Major 
Ferrand addressed him. 

" Menteith, we are trying hard to make up another 

set. Let me introduce you to Mrs. Wardour — she 

has only just come out, and cannot have succumbed 

to the climate yet" 

And, before he had sufficiently recovered from his 
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amazement to realise what he was doing, Wilfred 
found himself bowing to Celia after a few rapid words 
from his host, and Major Ferrand was triumphantly 
leading forward a bashful ensign and a judge's p'^etty 
daughter to be their vis-i-vis. 

During the quadrille Wilfred half envied, half 
execrated Celia's composure. Her step was airy, her 
smile serene, her voice untroubled, as in the old 
happy days ; while anger, jealousy, and unconquered 
love so raged in Wilfred's heart that he could not 
trust his voice to utter a syllable, and moved 
at Celia's side seeing, hearing, conscious of her 
alone. 

When at last he took her to a seat, she said, inquir- 
ingly— 

" I am afraid our dance must have greatly bored 
you, Mr. Menteith ; you were so distrait^ 

" Good Heaven ! Is not this meeting sufficient 
cause?" he asked, bitterly. ^1 feel as though 
struggling to wake from some horrible dream ! I 
envy — no, whatever I may endure, I cannot envy your 
heartless indifference." 

" Except that ' this meeting ' is our first, I- know 
nothing remarkable about it," she replied, with 
tranquil composure, though looking surprised at 
Wilfred's vehemence. 

" Why should you keep up this farce of ignor- 
ance ? Subterfuge is quite a new accomplishment with 
you." 
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'' I am at a loss to understand your motive, sir, for 
insulting a total stranger," she said, rising haughtily ; 
adding, as a fine-looking military man, much her 
senior, approached them, "Oh, Edgar, you have 
come just in time to defend me ! I have been 
severely rebuked for not knowing somebody I never 
saw before in my life ! " 

"You must be making some extraordinary blun- 
der," said the new-comer, angrily. " I require you to 
apologise to this lady, who is Mrs. Wardour, and my 
wife." 

" I know that too well ; and not long since she was 
Celia Diprose, and my betrothed." 

" Celia Diprose ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wardour, with 
a sudden change of manner. "You have been 
taking me for my cousin I What a Comedy of Errors! 
Well, we are certainly as much alike as two feminine 
Dromios. Mr. Menteith, we must shake hands and 
be friends. I thought your name was familiar to me, 
but I could not at the moment remember why." 

Poor Wilfred was overwhelmed with confusion. 

"Can you possibly pardon my rudeness?" he 
inquired. " May I plead the misery that my pre- 
posterous mistake has occasioned to myself? " 

" Of course you may," said Mrs. Wardour, good- 
humouredly. " I am sorry to have been the innocent 
cause of so. much unhappiness. My mother and 
Celiacs were twin sisters, and the likeness between 
them was continually occasioning some absurd con- 
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tretemps. We children have hitherto been too much 
apart to get into the same difficulties." 

" One question, Mrs. Wardour. Were you at 
Folkestone last summer? ** 

" Certainly— on a very brief visit When we 
retiuned from France we went to bid the Diproses 
good-bye, as my husband's regiment was ordered out 
here." 

" What a mad, hasty, egregious fool I have 
been ! " cried Wilfred, with a groan. " If I had but 
gone to The Limes, I should have found you there} 
and all would have been explained" 

"What was there to explain?" asked Mrs. 
Wardour. '* You forget that I am quite in the dark 
as to what you are tilking about." 

" I think we had better adjourn our explanations," 
interposed her husband, laughing. "Do you know 
that we are quite a centre of curious observation 
here? Come and lunch with us to-morrow, Mr. 
Menteith, and tell us all your story." 

Wilfred accepted the invitation gladly, and then 
went home, too excited to remain among indifferent 
people and talk on indifferent subjects — bewildered, 
happy, ashamed of himself, yet, under all his confused 
feelings, conscious of dawning hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" WILL SHE FORGIVE ? " 

** There's a word to whisper : who can guess 

Will it be No, sweet ? Will it be Yes f 
Listen the flowers th&t word to learn 

Which the little sweet mouth must say to me. 
Faintly flutters the fairy fern, 

What will it be— oh, what will it be ? " 

— Mortimer Collins, 

EXT morning Wilfred made his way punc- 
tually to Azalea Lodge, as the Wardours 
had named their bowery suburban house • 
and, as soon as luncheon was over, his beautiful 
hostess, settling herself comfortably in a low chair, 
and directing Wilfred to take one near her, said with 
a smile which he found distractingly like Celiacs — 

" Now begin at the beginning, please, Mr. Menteith. 
Once upon a time there were two lovers, a distin- 
guished youth and a charming girl — of course 
she was charming, Edgar," she explained, with a 
laughing glance at her husband, who leant on 
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back of her chair, " because she was exactiy like me. 
Go on, Mr. Menteith." 

In a short time Wilfred had told his strange story, 
and confessed to his indiscreet haste. 

'* Do you think," he asked, anxiously, when he had 
finished, " that Celia will ever forgive me ?" 

" It really would serve you right for your absurd 
precipitancy if I were to say * No,' " replied Mrs. 
Wardour ; " but I am not naturally cruel, and I believe 
that, if she is properly and penitently asked, she may 
be prevailed upon to do so — supposing, of course, 
that she has not married somebody else, out of pique, 
in the meantime." 

" An alternative too dreadful to be entertained for 
a moment," put in the Colonel. " Besides, judging 
from the little I saw of your cousin, I should not think 
it probable." 

"No, I am not afraid of that," said Wilfred 
"What I really fear is that I shall not be par- 
doned." 

"Oh, yes, Celia will forgive you, but not me," 
affirmed Mrs. Wardour. " She will be so glad of an 
excuse for taking you into favour again that all her 
wrath will be transferred to my innocent head for re- 
sembling her so closely. It is lucky for you that there 
is a scapegoat provided." 

" And what do you advise me to do ?" 

" Write to her fully and frankly by the next maiL 
Every woman in her secret heart forgives a folly com- 
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mitted for love of her. I will write, too, and plead 
your cause as strongly as I can. We must try to turn 
our Comedy of Errors into AlPs Well that Ends 
Well:' 

Wilfred and Mrs. Wardour duly wrote their letters, 
but Celia Diprose was destined never to receive them. 

Her lover's tortures of suspense while looking for an 
impossibly early answer were greatly relieved by con- 
fiding them to the WardourSe Their sympathy satisfied 
even Wilfred's large demands. They were always 
ready to suggest, to conjecture, to encourage him to 
his heart's content And, as Mrs. Wardour's family 
affections were strong, she listened with unfailing 
interest to his praises of Celia and the oft-told story of 
their brief engagement. 

On one point Wilfred was inclined to torment him- 
self desperately.- His sister never once mentioned 
Celia in her long letters, brimming over with all the 
affectionate gossip so welcome to the expatriated. 

To be sure Flora was very much occupied with her 
own affairs just at that time, having to tell her brother 
of her engagement to George Elphinstone. 

" Did you ever imagine what an excellent match- 
maker you were to prove, you dear old Wilfred ? " 
Flora wrote. " You see we both missed you so dread- 
fully that we were obliged to meet constantly to talk 
over our loss ; and we were both so exceedingly fond 
of you that we ended by growing fond of each other. 
Aunt and uncle Menteith are delighted, and are going 
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to do everything as though I were their eldest 
daughter." 

Then followed page after page of glowing descrip- 
tion of the wedding-dresses, the arrangements for the 
ceremony, the pretty villa George had taken, and the 
** perfect taste " with which he was furnishing it — but 
still not one word of Celia. 

"Perhaps," thought Wilfred, "Flora fancied that 
the contrast between her prospects and my own would 
be painful, and therefore studiously avoided the sub- 
ject" 

Still his pride had so far broken down as to allow 
him to ask whether she ever heard or saw anything of 
the Diproses, and he thought she might at all events 
have answered his question. 

Mrs. Wardour invited Wilfred to a large party at 
Azalea Lodge on Christmas Eve, but he refused to go. 
The next day had been fixed for his wedding, and 
solitude and reflection harmonized best with his 
mood. 

Next morning, as he approached his solitary break- 
fast-table, a small square parcel, carefully secured^ apd 
addressed to him, caught his eye. 

" A Christmas-box for me, I suppose," he thought, 
half smiling. " Let me see what it contains." 

Brown paper, white paper, a neat little deal box, 
then a tiny morocco case. On a strip of note-paper 
twisted round the latter ran the bewildering legend — 
" Take this to Azalea Lodge, and see whose finger it 
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will fit ; " and on the white velvet lining of the case 
there glittered a wedding-ring. 

Fired by a hope at once so exquisite and so extra- 
vagant that he did not dare to give it shape in words, 
Wilfred hurried to Colonel Wardour's house. 

The glowing sunshine no longer seemed too bright 
for him, the fruits and flowers too gorgeous, the hum 
of surrounding life too cheerful. In the glittering 
radiance of such a land the marvellous might well 
become possible — even a vision of incredible delight 
like that to which Wilfred surrendered himself. 

When he arrived at Azalea Lodge there met him 
two Mrs. Wardours — ^twQ Celias. Which was it? 
Forms whose twin loveliness might well *perplex the 
most familiar eye, aided by intentional similarity in 
dress, attitude, and expression, stood before him. 

But Wilfred paused only for a second of incredulous 
rapture. His heart's election did not need the clue 
afforded by the vivid blush crimsoning one of the fair 
faces turned towards him. 

He asked no forgiveness, offered no explanation — 
one look assured him that Celia was unchanged and 
his own; the next instant she was clasped in his 
arms. 

When Colonel Wardour and Mr. Diprose joined 
them, neither India nor England could have held a 
happier family party than that assembled at Azalea 
Lodge. 

"Did Flora know that you were coming ?" whispered 
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Wilfred, in the course of the morning. " Why did she 
not spare me my agony of suspense ? " 

" Because I would not give her permission. And 
don't you think, Wilfred," added Celia, with a smile 
whose tenderness belied her words, " that you deserved 
just a little punishment for all that yoU have made me 
suffer ? " 




IN A SINGLE DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 



INCOGNITA. 

Come, let me gaze upon thy hand. 

No ring ! all's fair and virgin white. 
Thy heart ? I would i could command 

Thy heart to open to my sight 

—A W. Procter. 

FEW years ago I was invited to spend Christ- 
mas in the house of a cousin living in the 
West of England. He had been some time 
married, and the little I had seen of his wife strongly 
prepossessed me in her favour. I therefore accepted the 
invitation with pleasure, the greater that I was told 
several " awfully nice " girls would be of the party 
At that time I was— well, it really does not matter 
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how old, but young enough to be a general admirer, 
and always ready for a loYe-afiair more or less 
serious. 

Christmas day fell on Saturday. But as I was 
known to be an idle and lonely bachelor, I was con- 
siderately told to go as long before and stay as long 
after the 25th as I felt disposed. Accordingly, a week 
previous to that date I put myself and my portmanteau 
into an early train at Paddington en route for Beecham 
Hall, George Digb/s patrimony. 

The first part of my journey was as uneventful as 
possible. The weather was dull, the train was slow, 
my fellow-passengers were utterly commonplace, and 
the view was limited to the steam on the carriage 
windows. 

Afler about four hours' travelling of this cheerful 
description, I had to change to a branch line 
ending at Hillover, the nearest station to Beecham. 
By the time I was settled in my second carriage, after 
waiting an hour, a fog had come on, rendering the 
dark and dreary winter afternoon darker and drearier. 
It seemed to penetrate the feeble lamp, and almost 
extinguish its glimmer. I looked at my Times and 
Temple Bar in disgust; they were only tantalising, 
reading being utterly impossible in that obscurity. 

I opened the window, and saw two or three forlorn, 
Ump figures gliding ghost-like in the haze. I closed 
it, and stared blankly at the opposite seats. Even 
one of those unutterably stupid people I had lefl in 
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the other train, and with whom I felt so impatient, 
would have been some relief. 

While the whistle was yet sounding, and a premoni- 
tory quiver ran through the carriage, the guard sharply 
threw open the door, shouting, "This way, ma'am, 
just in time ! " and a lady stepped lightly in. 
She was dressed in very heavy black, her face con- 
cealed by a black veil. But even winter travelling 
wraps could not disguise the beauty of her figure — 
tall, slender, easy, so faultless in its proportions that 
every attitude, every movement, even one so slight as 
putting up her hand to rearrange her veil, was full of 
unstudied grace. 

And that hand ! When I saw it 

** Come sliding out of its sacred glove ** — 

I noticed that its shape and colour were perfect. It 
was the left, and — absurd as the confession may 
appear — I also saw with secret satisfaction that it bore 
no ring but one of pearls and black enamel, evidently 
containing hair — of course that of the relation for 
whom she was in mourning ; her father probably. 

I could not help watching her, though I tried to 
make my gaze from imder my travelling cap as little 
embarrassing as possible. I don't think I need have 
troubled to take the precaution. My zt's-d-vis sat , 

looking at the window out of which she could not see, 
as unconscious of my presence as though I had been 

at the North Pole. 

z I 
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I grew dissatisfied with merely looking. I wanted 
to know whether the sound of her voice harmonked 
with these harmonious movements. I rustled my 
Tim^s as a sort of " aux armls /" to rouse my failing 
courage, and then observed — 

" It would be a farce to offer you anything to read 
by this — darkness." 

" It is indeed very dark," was the quiet reply ; and 
another dead silence followed this brilliant exchange 
of ideas. Clearly the unknown was not inclined to 
encourage conversation. But my experiment had 
been so far successful that I ascertained the voice to 
be all I had anticipated — ^soft, liquid, pure. The 
worst of it was I wanted to hear it again, and did not 
know how to compass it To ask whether she wished 
to have the window open on such a day would be 
sheer idiotcy. I had no excuse for startling her from 
her abstraction by a remark on foreign politics or the 
mistakes of the Cabinet. The scenery gave no open- 
ing for remark, for we might as well have been in 
Kamschatka so far as prospect was concerned. I had 
been reading a charming novel in which the hero and 
heroine came to a perfectly satisfactory understanding 
during a railway accident. I thought I should not 
object to an accident — trifling, and involving few 
casualties — ^provided it broke down the barrier^ in- 
visible yet impassable, between my companion and 
me. 

But the fates were not propitious. We arrived at 
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Hillover without a single incident. All I could do 
was to help her from the carriage, offer services, 
promptly though gently refused, and make my own 
baffled way to the Beecham waggonette awaiting me 
in the station yard. There was some delay in getting 
my traps put up, during which I saw the only cab 
the region could produce rattle past, conveying my 
late companion. In a short time, having the advan- 
tage of a pair of thoroughbreds, we overtook the 
growler, and I hoped its occupant might prove a 
neighbour of the Digbys, so that I should have a 
chance of meeting her again. 

Beecham,. seen through the chill mist, opened its 
wide red arms invitingly, and twinkled welcome from 
its many windows. Mrs. Digby and my cousin greeted 
me in the fire-lit hall, and I thought the former an 
even pleasanter little woman than memory had repre- 
sented her. 

" Well, Franks old fellow, I'm awfully glad to see 
you here at last," repeated my cousin, as we stood for 
a moment enjoying the cheerful blaze. ''Should 
have come to meet you at the station, only I had some 
confounded business in quite another direction. I'm 
only just in myself, in fact, and this fire ts jolly." 

"Poor George is so hard worked now they have 
made him a magistrate," said Mrs. Digby, clasping 
both hands round the big fellow's arm, and looking 
up at him adoringly. 

"I shouldn't have thought you had much J.P. 
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business down here," said I. " Innocence flourishes 
in the rural districts, doesn't it ? " 

" Does it, by Jove 1 Just spend a twelvemonth in 
them and try," 

" I shouldn't at all object to the experiment. I felt 
coming down that I was fast developing a taste for 
seclusion, and should like to take up my abode ' in 
some vast solitude and awful shade/" 

" * With one fair spirit for your minister, I suppose/ *• 
said George, laughing. 

At that moment carriage wheels, followed by a loud 
knock, were heard. My cousins looked at each other 
in astonishment 

"Who can this be? You don't expect any one, 
Mabel?" 

** Certainly not, dear." 

" Some mistake, I suppose." 

No mistake, apparently ; for the door was thrown 
open, and in walked my fellow traveller. 

Mrs. Digby flew into her arms with a cry of rapture. 
They made a striking group, the lady of the railway, 
tall, stately, in her sweeping black robes, bending her 
graceful head over little Mrs. Digby, all cashmere and 
swansdown and ruby ribbons, her fair hair piled high 
above her round smiling face. 

" Agatha ! I did not think you could be here for 
three days yet." 

" Nor did I till yesterday," was the quiet answer, in 
those musical tones which had charmed me before. 
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•* And when I made the discovery I thought I had 
rather surprise you than telegraph." 

" Of course we are .delighted to have you, any way. 
But if we had known I should have met you at the 
station, and we could all have come home together. 
My husband's cousin has only just arrived — Mr. 
Charlton, Miss Hurst" 

We exchanged bows, that of the lady being cool, 
self-possessed, and distant, as though we saw each 
other for the first time. 

"I wonder," thought I, feeling considerably ag- 
grieved, " whether she really doesn't remember that we 
travelled together all the afternoon 1 " 




CHAPTER II. 




" WHY CANNOT I BE PYGMALION ?" 

Though never maiden glowed 
(But that was in her earlier maidenhood) 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 
Only to holy things. Ta prayer and praise 
She gave herself; to fast and alms. 

— Tennyson. 

HEN I entered the drawing-room before 
dinner, Miss Hurst sat by the fire alone. I 
was again struck by the exquisite grace oi 
her figure, and the beauty of her white hands and 
throat, contrasted with her black silk dress — rich, but 
plain, and still unrelieved by the faintest tinge of 
colour. 

At last, too, I saw her face. Perfect in outline, 
marble pale, with strongly marked, almost black eye- 
brows, slightly arched over lovely dark grey eyes. 
But^-did my sight deceive me ? Had Miss Hurst, so 
severely simple in all else, adopted a coquettish by- 
gone fashion to heighten the effect of those black 
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brows and lashes ? Was she a young woman looking 
old, or an old woman looking young? Her hair, 
glossy and abundant, was white as snow ! 

My host and hostess, entering together, saved me, 
I hope, from betraying the mental chaos into which I 
was thrown by this discovery. During dinner I was 
conscious of little beside the sweet voice, the glorious 
eyes, and the bewildering white hair. After dinner, I 
began to think that whoever invented hair powder had 
graduated in the art of beauty. 

During the evening Mrs. Digby opened the piano, 
and seating herself in a low chair near it said persua- 
sively, " Now, Agatha, some of my favourites." I 
naturally expected to hear a new ballad, or fashionable 
" arrangement " of a popular air. To my astonish- 
ment, the sweet and solemn strains of Forpora and 
Himmel pealed forth — grand and quaint fragments of 
old church music, English and foreign, chants, chorales, 
fugues — ^played with a religious earnestness which gave 
the piano an organ tone. 

'^Sing something, Mab," lazily commanded her 
husband, when Miss Hurst left the piano. 

" Oh no, I can't I feel as if I had been to even- 
ing service. My small singing would sound as imper- 
tinent now as playing a polka in church." 

For me the music had roused many old memories 
of childhood passed in a Cathedral town. Dim 
cloisters, lofty aisles, faces and voices belonging to the 
irrevocable past, crowded on my brain. My eyes 
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grew dim. When I looked up the musician had 
vanished. 

"What an interesting woman your friend* is," I 
remarked, as I lit Mabel's candle. 

** Oh, I am glad you think so. She is indeed, poor 
dear." 

I made a mental note of the " poor dear." 

" Does she always play only sacred music?" 

" Always — now." 

" And always wear black ? She is in mourning, is 
she not ? " 

" No — that is, yes. But most people would have 
left it off long ago. I don't suppose Agatha ever 
will." 

" She is young, is she not ? " 

"Youth is a matter of opinion," answered Mrs. 
Digby, laughing. "Agatha is four years younger than 
I am." 

"That is conclusive," I said; and, indeed, my 
pretty hostess did not look more than twenty-four, 
though I afterwards learnt (in strict confidence) that 
she was thirty. 

We were four days without any addition to our 
party, and then but one or two guests arrived, as the 
full complement was not to be made up till Christmas 
Eve. 

Meantime, I thought I grew to understand Agatha 
Hurst fully. Some great sorrow had laid a sanctifying 
touch upon her, raising her above the small vanities 
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and follies of daily life. With her black robe and 
snowy hair, her serene gravity and unruffled sweetness, 
she seemed like some fair saint moving among ordinary 
n^ortals, pitying but not sharing their frailties. She 
was always tranquil, but never merry. When our party 
was larger and mirth grew loud, when dancing, or 
games, or any orthodox absurdities of the season were 
on foot, Agatha glided from the scene. 

Would it be possible to kindle this fair abstraction 
to fuller life ? Could warm human love break through 
the cloud of sad memories encompassing her, and 
make her laugh and weep, suffer and enjoy like odier 
women ? 

Dangerous problem ! But one which had hourly 
more attractions for me. 

On New Year's eve Mrs. Digby gave a dance to 
half the county. It was a very brilliant well-managed 
affair, but as Agatha did not appear I soon tired of it, 
and strolled off to the library, where I turned over a 
volume of Montaigne and thought of Miss Hurst. 

I am not a believer in mesmerism or odic force, or 
I might have supposed my thoughts strong enough to 
draw her to me ; for suddenly looking up, there she 
stood. 

I had not heard her tread on the thick carpet — she 
had not seen me by the faint light of the shaded lamp 
— till we were close together. I hardly know which 
was the more startled. For once her black garb was 
discarded. A white dressing gown, with loose sleeves. 
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made her look more statuesque than ever. Her face 
was deadly pale, and she was shivering. 

" My dear Miss Hurst," I asked eagerly, " are you 
ill ? Sit by the fire ; " and I pushed towards her the 
chair from which I had risen. 

She took it mechanically, stretching out her hands 
to the blaze. 

'^ I am sorry to have disturbed you," she said, at 
last. '' I had no idea any one would be here to-night. 
Why are you not in the ball-room ? " 

'^ I do not care (or the ball-room, or any room," I 
said, impulsively, taking a mad leap, ''unless it contains 
(me person. Surely you must have discovered that ? " 

She did not heed me in the least Pushing her hair 
back in a sort of bewilderment she only repeated — '* I 
am so sorry I interrupted you. I came to look for a 
book left here this morning. I cannot rest — on this 
night of all nights." 

''I shall be very glad you came," I answered, rather 
chilled by her complete disregard of my question, '' if 
I can be any help to you." 

" Thank you — no one can. Ah, there is my book," 
she cried, seizing a small morocco bound volume with 
a red cross on the cover, half hidden on one of the 
tables. " Now I will go." 

I offered my arm, for she talked and moved almost 
as though walking in her sleep. But she rejected 
assistance and glided away noiselessly as she had come. 
I sat musing over this strange visit till the roll of the 
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last carriage died away and the house was silent 
Then I went to my own room, and putting aside the 
window curtains looked out The first red streaks of 
dawn were breaking through the sadness of winter 
night, and the scene on which I looked was fair enough 
to soothe sadder eyes than mine. Beecham Hill had 
grown up on the site of an old priory, of which some 
picturesque ruins, shaded by a row of grand cedars, 
still remained. The chapel had been handsomely re- 
stored by my cousin, and was attached to the west 
wing of the new building by cloisters, of which Mrs. 
Digby made a hardy green-house for ferns and shrubs. 

The window in the east wing was opposite to the 
cloisters, whose arches had been filled with glass. To 
my astonishment I observed a light glimmer through 
the first of these windows ; then the second, the third, 
the fourth. Some one was evidently going to the 
chapel at that early hour. It was not a place which 
thieves would take any interest in. Nor did I suspect 
the Rev. William Blake, good man though he 
undoubtedly was, of matins at day-break. A convic- 
tion, or rather an intuition, flashed upon me. It could 
be but one person, and I resolved to follow her. 

Hurrying downstairs and into the Hall I crossed 
the handsome quadrangle, where statues gleamed ghost 
like among the evergreens by that pale light, and 
gained the little chapel unobserved. In the aisle I 
stood, transfixed with horror. 

There knelt Agatha, on the bare stones before the 
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altar, her hair flowing loose over her shoulders, no 
more warmly clad than when I had seen her in the 
library ; and crying aloud in tones of piercing anguish, 
*• Lord, be merciful to me, a murderess I " 




CHAPTER III. 



« 



YOU MUST FORGET ME.' 



Still is the earth and still the sky, 

The midnight moon is fleeting by ; 

And all the world is wrapped in sleep. 

But the hearts that love and the eyes that weep. 

I would change life's spring for his roughest weather, 
If we might bear the storm together. 
And give my hopes for haiT thy fears, 

And sell my smiles for half thy tears. 

— Praed, 

RUSHED towards her and raised her from 
the ground. I chafed her cold hands and 
implored her to speak. At first she looked 
at me with a pre-occupied, unrecognisinggaze. Then 
she asked sadly — 

" How came you here ? Why did you follow me ? " 
" Because I love you, Agatha," I answered, passion- 
ately* "Because whatever your secret may be I 
would bear it — whatever your sorrow may be I would 
lighten it. Because I would rather share your cares 
than the joys of any other woman in the world." 
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She had nsen to her feet and ^tood looking at me, 
her eyes dilated with horror. 

" These words to meT^ she said at last, raising her 
hands wildly to her head \ '* to me whom God's own 
hand has branded for my crime ! To me, at the dawn 
of this day, of all days in the year ! Heaven help me 
— Heaven forgive me I I never dreamed of this." 

Far from silencing or discouraging me, her sad self- 
accusations redoubled my love and'pity. 

" However dark your past may have been," I cried, 
** let me try to brighten your future. The more you 
have suffered the greater is your need of love." 

"Love I" she repeated, frantically; "let no one 
ever speak of love to me. What have I ever done, 
ever said, to make you think I would listen to the 
word?" 

"Nothing," I answered, morosely. "My presump- 
tion alone was to blame. I beg your pardon. Nothing 
was further from my thoughts than to distress you." 

" Oh hush 1 " she cried, again putting her hand to 
her head with that bev/ildered look. "I have no 
right to reproach you, Heaven knows — ^but this has 
shocked me. Think no more of what you have said 
or seen to-night ; let it all pass from your memory like 
an idle dream." 

" That is impossible," I replied — ^I fear somewhat 
sullenly. I was angry with her, angry with myself; 
disappointed, though, as she justly reminded me, I 
had had no reason to hope. 
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She stood before me the picture of despair. 

" You must forget me," she urged. " There is a 
blight on my life, and it extends to all who care for 
me. You have only known me such a little while. It 
will be easy to forget" 

'^ Easy ! But I don't care whether it be would easy 
or hard. I shall not forget I do not ask you yet to 
reconsider what you have said. A few weeks, or 
months or years hence I will come to you, and say 
again as I do now, 'I love you before all the world' 
Give me your life — to try and make it happy." 

She wept still, but more quietly. 

'* We will say no more of this at present Let me 
take. you to your room," I uiged. "You will kill 
yourself with cold and misery if you stay here." 

Agatha submitted. I took up the lamp she had 
placed on the floor, and would have drawn her hand 
through my arm, but she made me a sign to precede 
her. Through the silent chapel, the dim cloisters with 
their leafy fringes, the empty hall and corridors, we 
went slowly. At the door of her room she paused, 
and, taking my hand, touched it lightly with her lips. 

** God bless you ! " she exclaimed. " May your 
heart never be so heavy as the one you leave here." 

Mine was not particularly light when I returned to 
my own room. What could possess me, I moodily 
thought, as I threw myself into a chair and raked 
together the expiring embers — me, an easy-going, 
comfort-loving bachelor, to Uivish on this strange 
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woman, with her white hair, her haunting sorrow, her 
unknown history, love such as the most beautiful 
and fortunate of her sex had never for a moment 
aroused? Why, after escaping this tormenting^ 
absorbing feeling so long, was I to misplace it so 
desperately at last ? I laughed bitterly as I thought 
of my old flirtations ; compared with this devouring 
passion which had sprung into life full grown, they 
were as a child's bonfire to the burning heart of 
Vesuvius. 

I rose next morning feverish and unrefreshed, with 
a nightmare weight of anxiety and suspense upon me. 
I looked hastily round the breakfast table for Agatha, 
but she was not there. Her absence then did not 
surprise me, but as the day wore on, and even at 
dinner she did not appear, I grew uneasy. How long 
the hours seemed without her — how empty the con- 
versation — how tedious the people ! 

In the drawing-room I found an opportunity of 
askmg Mrs. Digby for her friend. 

" She is not well enough to come down, poor girl," 
was the gr^^ve answer. "I scarcely expected it to- 
dayr 

There was such an expressive accent on the word 
to-day that I thought for a moment Agatha must have 
confided what had passed between us to Mrs. Digby. 
A little reflection convinced me that there had been 
no time for such confidences, and I tormented myself 
by wondering why that day of all others should be so 
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painful to her, and what connection it could have with 
her strange self-accusations in the chapel. 

I spent most of the following day in a solitary walk, 
speculating what the opening y^ar contained for me, 
and whether before it rolled to its close it would bring me 
the only thing on which I now placed any value — the 
hand of Agatha. It will be gathered that I never for 
one moment took her wild words literally. Yet at 
times a feeling of painful uneasiness crossed my mind 
as to what event it could be which was so darkly 
remembered. 

Dinner at Beecham passed like a dream. The 
lights and flowers, the gay voices and merry laughter 
seemed all unreal. The only solid and important 
thing in the house was one room, where one sad heart 
kept its vigil. 

At breakfast on the third day Agatha again failed 
to appear. She who used to be the earliest down, 
with whom I had had so many pleasant talks in the 
breakfast-room before the others assembled — so many 
brisk morning walks over the frosted garden paths. 

I missed Agatha terribly, and began to think her 
companionableness must be her chief charm. I had 
neyer met a woman so well read without a trace of 
pedantry, so intelligent without the smallest leaven of 
strong-mindedness. 

In her absence I was restless as the Wandering Jew. 

From room to room I went, from park to garden. 

There were skaters on the lake — a. noisy, childish, 

2 A 
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idiotic throng. I looked on savagely for a few 
moments, then returned to the house. By the morn- 
ing room fire stood Mabel Digby, in an attitude of 
unwonted dejection, one round arm resting on the 
mantelpiece, and her face hidden upon it She hastily 
lifted her head as I entered, and I saw she had been 
crying. I looked morosely at her tears. What did 
they, or any sorrow in the wotld unconnected with 
Agatha matter to me ? 

" Mrs. Digby," I asked abruptly, ** is Miss Hurst 
Ul?" 

" No— not at alL" 

''Then can I see her for half-^n-hour ? On a 
matter of importance. ** 

''She is gone," was the almost inaudible reply. 

" Gone 1 " 

" Frank," Mabel said, for the first time calling me 
by name, and in her womanly sympathy laying her 
hand on my arm, " Agatha left a message for you with 
me. Oh, I wish it were different 1 " 

" Never mind,^ I replied, swallowing down a whole 
heartful of rage and mortification ; " let us have it over, 
Mabel It's always best to look unpleasant things in 
the face at once." 

" Well — I was to bid you the kindest of good-byes 
for her ; to say how touched and honoured she was 
by your generous faith, and how deeply unworthy she 
felt of it ; and that she would pray for your welfare all 
her life." 
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" Is that all ? " 

" Yes." 

" It shall not be all," I cried, starting up. " She 
has gone away because she could not trust herself to 
see me. If she cannot trust herself she cares more for 
me than she will admit. If she cares for me we will 
meet again, and she shall be mine." 

" Agatha is heartbroken to have caused you unhappi- 
ness. She is your true friend ; but indeed, Frank, she 
will never care for any one again — in that way." 

« Again ? " 

" Well," said Mabel, with a sigh, " I suppose I must 
tell you the truth ; she said I could do so if I thought 
it best Come into my room, that we may not be in- 
terrupted.'' 

Mabel's boudoir was filled with every luxury which 
wealth and taste combined could procure. While we 
talked a snow storm began to descend noiselessly and 
heavily. I have never since sat by a bright fire while 
snow was falling, without thinking of that January 
storm in which my hopes were buried. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A MAD IMPULSE. 




She thought, " The Count my lover is brave as brave can be ; 
He surely woujd do wondrous things to show his love of me ! 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine, 
I'll drop my glove to prove his love ; great glory will be mine." 

— Lei^ Hunt. 

INE years ago," said Mrs. Digby, '* Agatha 
was the most beautiful, gay, high-spirited 
girl I ever saw. She had been my school- 
fellow, and was my dearest friend. Though a spoiled 
child, self-willed, and vain — ^you would not think now 
that such words could ever have described her ? — she 
had such a warm, loving heart, and such a sweet 
temper, that every one adored her. She was very 
womanly, and within a year of leaving school became 
engaged to her cousin ; a clever, handsome fellow, of 
whom his family had great hopes." 

Mabel paused, her eyes filling with tears. 
" When I look back on what they were then," she 
resumed, " and think of him — ^and see Agatha as you 
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have seen her, tiie veiy ghost of her old sd£ the honor 
of the whole thing comes back as thoogh it woe 
yesterday. Walter Hnist worshipped Agatha. She 
loved him tnily, bat her own wiD better, and he let 
her rule too absolutely. In great diing^s and small it 
was the same — he knew no law bat her word. She 
tyrannised over and tormented him. I know how 
bitterly she has since repented eveiy thoughtless word 
and act — how she has longed to feel again the tender- 
ness she osed to lang^ aL 

" Agatha had been engaged about a year, and was 
to be mairied in the following summer, when my sister 
was ordered to winter in Italy, and Agatha took it into 
her head to go with u& Walter was hurt and angry. 
He did not like to lose Agatha's society for so long, 
and he did not think she ought to leave h^r grand- 
father, with whom she lived. But she resolved to 
shew her independence; she prophesied that she 
would be doubly appreciated on her return, and of 
course she had her way. So we three girls went to- 
gether to the house of an English lady, a friend of my 
father's, who agreed to take charge of us. Adelaide 
soon giew strong in the equable climate, and we were 
constantly out of doors, sometimei making excuriions 
to neighbouring villages, sometimoii spending long dayi 
by the sea. After a time, Agatha became quiet, and 
even pensive. I knew perfectly well that sho wai 
missing Walter. Now and then I bcllcvo slio was 
even tempted to draw back from her avowed dotcr- 
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mination to stay abroad as long as we should ; but 
pride kept her firm. 

" On Christmas Eve we were all sitting in Agatha's 
favourite comer of the garden — a wilderness of scented 
shrubs, climbing plants^ and roses — ^looking at the sea 
line, glimmering on the horizon. 

** I wonder/' said Agatha, for the first time conde- 
scending to utter her thoughts, " what Walter is doing 
to-night" 

'' Embracing you ! " cried a laughmg voice, and 
Agatha, turning sharply, saw her lover standing with 
outstretched arms behind her. He had been quite 
unable, he said, to endure a longer separation. 

" What a happy Christmas we had ! The very con- 
trast to our English Christmas — the simshine and 
flowers, the gay dresses and sweet tongue of the 
country people, combined to make it a time of en- 
chantment We were staying in a lovely village, away 
from the English colony at Nice ; and our only visitor 
was a nephew of our hostess, a young physician, who 
seemed very much struck with Agatha ; and no won- 
der. She was so bright and captivating. To Walter 
she had never been more charming. Absence had 
taught her to know her own heart, and she was softer 
in her manner than of old. The only thing in which 
her imperiousness still showed itself was an impatient 
desire that Walter should excel Dr. Rothes in every- 
thing. It was almost as though she doubted her own 
allegiance if her lover ever had to own himself sur- 
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passed. She was not content that Walter should be 
handsomer, more accomplished, more intellectual than 
Dr. Rothes. She wanted him to walk, row, and climb 
better. 

" Frank, my heart sickens at the task before me. 
But it is right you should know all." 

We were both silent for a few moments. This pic- 
ture of Agatha's happy youth, in which I had had no 
part — of her love, such as I had vainly hoped to win, 
— moved me deeply. 

"On New Year's Day," Mabel resumed, **a picnic 
was proposed on a fine hill about three miles away, 
called Bella Vista. One side was easy enough to 
climb by short stages, even on mules, till you came to 
a steep path leading to a small plateau, where seats 
were placed under a dump of olive trees. Here a 
low parapet guarded the brow of the hill, a necessary 
precaution, for the other side was steep as a wall and 
its short dry turf smooth as glass, save for a few scat- 
tered shrubs. Far below, so far as to be almost out 
of sight, though its brawl over a rocky bed could be 
distinctly heard, rushed a mountain torrent. The 
view from the plateau, across undulating neighbour 
hills, vineyard and cypress grove, cornfield and rich 
pasture, was glorious beyond words. 

" Agatha was in one of her tormenting moods that 
day. She called Dr. Rothes to walk beside her, say- 
ing that he could guide her mule better than Walter, 
whom she even pointedly excluded from the con- 
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versation, so that at last he fell behind with Adelaide, 
looking worried and tired 

, " When we had all alighted and reached the top, 
my sister and I arranged the luncheon, while Agatha 
and the gentlemen advanced to the parapet for the 
full view. 

" Walter had been reading to us the night before — 
he read poetry finely — among other things Leigh 
Hunt's ''Glove and the Lions." A hot discussion 
followed, and Dr. kothes, in support of Agatha, 
quoted Browning's version of the story, which you 
know very ingeniously takes the lady's side. I don't 
know whether this occurred to Agatha, but by some 
mad impulse she twisted her gloves lightly together 
and tossed them down the slope. 

"' Now,' she said, with flushing cheeks, 'which of 
you will bring my gloves back to me ? ' 

" It happened that once before Walter had declined 
a silly competition to which she had urged him, and 
when accused of wanting nerve, replied that a member 
of the Alpine Club had no need to establish his 
reputation by useless rivalries. Now he again held 
back. 

'" I am not in training,' he said coolly, 'and if I 
were this would be a stiff bit of climbing.' 

"'Stiff climbing for novices, perhaps,' said Dr. 
Rothes, ' but surely not for a member of the Alpine 
Club. However, / will fetch your gloves for you. 
Miss Hurst" 
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" The scarcely veiled sneer was too much. * Will 
you ? * asked Walter — * we shall see,' and he was over 
the parapet in a moment, Dr. Rothes following. 
Agatha watched them with dilated eyes — ^horror-struck, 
I believe, at what she had done, the moment it was too 
late. As to Adelaide and me, we could not look ; we 
sat down on the grass, and hid our faces and listened. 

" In a few moments, I suppose, though it seemed 
an age, Agatha said, below her breath, * Walter has 
got the gloves, and is coming back. Thank God ! ' 
Then she leant over the parapet, smiling and waving 
her hand. 

" He came steadily on till within a third of the dis- 
tance from the top, when all the dangerous climbing 
was over. Then to our astonishment, he threw off 
his hat, and lay down on the slope, just balanc- 
ing himself by resting his foot against a stunted 
shrub. Dr. Rothes passed him there with a look of 
contemptuous amusement. *I wouldn't be beaten 
within sight of the winning-post, and under my lady's 
eyes,* he said to Agatha, as he vaulted lightly over 
the wall. She made no reply, but coloured angrily. 
Dr. Rothes began to talk of other things. 

" We were only waiting for Walter to begin luncheon. 
Agatha called him repeatedly, but he did not move. 
* He must be asleep,' said Dr. Rothes, looking scorn- 
fully down. 'Perhaps he cannot hear you for the 
noise of the water,' I suggested. * If he cannot hear 
me I will find some other way of rousing him,' said 
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Agatha, impatiently. Suddenly stooping, she took up 
a pebble that lay glittering at her feet, and threw it 
towards Walter. It gathered force as it rolled; it 
struck him on the forehead ; its sharp touch, slight 
though it was, startled him. He threw up his arms 
with a shout, lost his balance, and fell heavily down 
the mountain. 

" It was all we could do to prevent Agatha from 
following him. She was completely beside herself 
with grief and remorse. Dr. Rothes at once de- 
scended the mountain again, while the Italian servant, 
who had brought our provisions, went in search of 
help, and ray sister and I tried to get Agatha home. 
We crept down the side of the hill on foot, sup- 
porting her as well as we could ; but went so slowly 
that at the entrance to the house we met the rude 
litter conveying Walter's body, though its bearers had 
been compelled to go much further round the foot of 
the mountain. 

•* That sight turned Agatha's despair to raving mad- 
ness. Before night all her beautiful dark hair turned 
white as you see it now. In a single day she passed 
from youth to age. She never recovered the shock. 
Of course she was absolutely innocent in intention, 
but she never ceased to call herself Walter's murderess. 
She would retrace every link in the chain of events 
that led to the accident — ^her going to Italy against 
Walter's wish, her urging him to descend the hill, her 
throwing the stone that startled him so fatally — and 
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heap on herself the bitterest reproaches. His man- 
gled body was always before her eyes. Each slight 
neglect she had shewn him, each careless word she 
had spoken to him, returned to weigh upon her like a 
crime. That dreadful New Year's Day stamped every 
day of many a following year, during which she con- 
tinued in profound melancholy almost amounting to 
mania ; and even when roused from it she never 
became — I will not say what she was before, that was 
of course impossible — but never became quite like 
other women. Her life is set apart to self-sacrifice 
and expiation. This is the first time she has been 
persuaded to mix again in society, and even now I 
feel that I ought not to have asked her to join us on 
such a painful anniversary." 

I told Mabel of my meeting Agatha in the library 
and the chapel. 

" I am not at all surprised," she said. " That 
dreadful tragedy shook her mind to its foundations. 
You see now why her hair and dress mark her out 
from all others of her age, and are signs of a wound 
that can never be healed. You see, Frank, how 
utterly impossible it is that she should ever think 
again of any one as you wished her to think of you." 

" I suppose so," I answered, slowly. " But this I 
know, if I could be any help to her I had rather take 
the burden of her grief on myself than go through life 
without a care." 

" You think so now. But it would be unnatural, 
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impossible Neidier yoa nor Agadia could eDdoie 
sadi a life: If she loved yoa it would be different — 
anything can be borne with mutual love. But that is 
over for her; and as to you, my dear Fiank, I hope 
and believe you will soon find a fiir more suitable 
wife," 

• ••••• 

As to her friend, Mr& Digby prophesied truly. Within 
a year Agatha Hurst entered the strictest of Anglican 
sisterhoods, and was literally lost to the world. As to 
her cousin Frank, Mabel was mistaken. He is now, 
and will remain to the end of the chapter, an old 
bachelor. 



THE END. 
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two hou». if needful. 

Sea Voyagres.— It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be 
omitted 'it mstantly allays the sickness. 

For Bilious Constitutions, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and 
Eruptions on the Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily with the dinner, in a tumbler 
of water and the same quantity on going to bed. 

In Measles, Scarlet, l^phus, Jungrle, or Gastric Fevers and Brup- 

tive Dieteases, it should be given in teaspoonful doses every four hours, in a glass half 
full of water, or with an increased quantity of water, if the patient suffers with thirst. If 
accompanied with sore throat or enlarged glands, well rub into the part strong hartshorn 
and oil until redness is produced. " The Tate Dr. Turley, of Worcester, stated he found 
this Saline a specific in these diseases, no other medicine being required. Persons at a 
distance from medical aid would do well to have such simple remedies by them."— ///mt- 
trated News of the World. This method has been found successful in every instance in 
which it has been used. 

Heartburn and Inward Fever. One teaspoonful should be taken in half a 
glass of water, and repeated, if needful. 

C\ A TTHTT AXf O'^*'^ Salines being placed before the poblic with the mere trans- 
\Jj\. U J. X V/i.1 • position of the words of my labels, which do not contain any of the 
health-restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH'S Pyretic Saline, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Name and Trade Mark on a buff-coloured wrapper envelopes each bottle ^ 
and on which depettdence alone can be placed. 

May be obtained of most Chemists, and the Proprietor, 

H. LAM PLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 

113 HOLBORN, E.O., 

(Second Door from Hatton Gardek, London). 
Bottles, 2S. 6d., 4s. 6d., i is., and 21s. 



OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF GdLUMBI 




Is the best and onl) certain remedy ever discovered for 

FreBemng, Straugthening, Beanti^mg, or Bestonng the 

HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES. 

And preventing them turning grey. For Children it is 

invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of 

hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the 

use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 

Sold bf all Ferfamers and Ohemiats, at 38. 6d., 6«., and 111. 

only. Wholesale and Betail hy the Froprietois. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.G. 

JTTDSOIT'S DYES, 

6d PER BOTTLE. 
Sold hj Otemists and Btationeis- 



RUBV 
Testimonial. 

iple Dth for IhE People " 



GREY 
LILAC, 




CHLORODYNE. 

THE OHIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 



I 



odlni anii aamnge the 
weary nohiuga of protraoted liiBoiise, invigoroto the nerv-lua iiieciia, and remi- 
laM tlip circnliitiuff Bvatema of ihe bndy, yoa will pfuyide yonrselvos wit.h thai 
marvelloOB romudv disoovered bj Du. J. COLLIS BROWNE (lar.e Medital 
Staff), to whifli lie gftVB the nriJie of 

CHLORODYNE, 

Aiiil wiiicili IB iidiuittod \ty the Fi'ufeHaioii Ui lie ibe moBt wonderfdl And 

vulnabla renieilj aver dfBOovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the beat remedy knourn (br Covaui, CoNsuKpnoN, 

B«nscmTi3,Asri,itA. 
CHLORODYNE otfetlually tiLaoka ami arrestB thOBO t(« often fatal 
diaetisBs tnoTrn kr DrpHTnEHn, Fkvek, Oboui', Abue. 
OHLOEODYNE ^ta Uke a ch^cm in DrAHKHB*, and ii tha only Bpeoilio 

ro Cholkra and DrstNTFUt. 
CHLOEODYNE eaeotuiilly ontg ahort all iwl.tauka of EHhtnl, UT!>rKKU, 

OHLOEODYNE ia the ooly palliabive in Nsu>i.!.qia. Ebiukatibh. Gout, 

ClNCKB, TOOTBACUK, HbNINOITU, lo. 



Tha tligLtUou. KAHL KUBaSLL liai nauioDrly TAvoumdJ.T. OAVB-VPOUT ffilU th* 

f<aiowiug^~ 

"Biu-l RuubII c-^miaannuted to the CoDeKe of ftiTalinaDi tbU bs biul rMelvsd > 

diAiutch from Ker M:rjset/'« Coaaal U Uauilla. M Uie ctecl Ibal Oholera liod been rug:liu( 

feufallv.Bnd ihal tho UNLTremwlraf aayMrrlce iiu OilLORODYNK."— Sm idui^, 



f«n W. ruaUiu P.!ligrt<r. If C, , 
I h%iii DO iiiMltii.ticin 13 staliDK U"X I ban! tiersr mei with atiy taftdioiaa ao eiBcaciooi 
U au -Anii'inikaiuoiliokiidaedUJve. t have oiad it m C'luHtimpUos, Anbrna. DLanh<pa. 
u>d oth«r divaaAea* an^ aio perAKilEj^ aatladod vritb tha rebatiji, 

Awa Dr. B, J. SoaKn J' Cb,, Soneaitlt. 
W* lu-vB made prAttj ailBiutVB ai« of CliloredTna in aiir praeUo* lalelj. and lank npon 
ttaaan axoellBDi alracl SslutiTs and AnU-apaamo'iin li ■'roiBB W alls; pain aadirrlU' 
tiOQlii wbatSTei OTgui. hiiI {rem irluierer <wue« It initniyia a ftolins of comTort and 
■IDlBluda not obtaloablc hy aoi oitael remedy, anit il aeemn u> poaaaa* tU* vreat adTan- 
(age over all Dtli«r Sailutjvea, uiat it luave* no unplouaui arter-afTectB. 



I.. - .1 LiLii: < .lu! BiLioam ami tiord Juatioe JiHta aialfld lliat ibe defendant had nunle 

., i1 oriii" Yi.branraaeatacfon of the deaiaion of Vics-UhancellDr Woun. 

ChhoiiBU Uirouahnut the laud conflrm this dcciaiin that Dr. J: C. BBOWNS mm tha 
luvanlai oS UHLOtlODYNK. 

Sold in Botttee, at li. Hd., i: 9<i., and ta. Bd., b? Ml Chenu'tU. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER- 

J. T. DAVEKMRT, 33, Qt. Ensacll St., BloomBbnry, London, W.C. 



